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A STRUCTURAL APPROACH TO THE COGNITIVE ANALYSIS OF 

language was presented in this research on the language and 

CULTURE OF THE PAPAGO INDIANS OF ARIZONA. IN THIS STUDY, THE 
COGNITIVE PATTERNS OF A LANGUAGE WERE CALLED “THEMES OF THE 
LANGUAGE" AND THE COGNITIVE PATTERNS OF NONVERBAL CULTURE 
WERE CALLED "THEMES OF THE CULTURE." BOTH KINDS OF THEMES 
WERE CONSIDERED TO BE FEW IN NUMBER AND PATTERNED. THE 

hypothesis of the study was that the theme structure of the 
language is separate from the theme structure of the culture 

BUT IS RELATED IN VARYING DEGREES. THIS HYPOTHESIS IS 

different from the sapir-whorf hypothesis that the cognitive 

DOMAIN OF LANGUAGE IS DIRECTLY RELATED TO CULTURE AND THUS 
INFLUENCES CULTURAL BEHAVIOR. THIS COGNITIVE STUDY OF THE 
PAPAGO LINGUISTIC SYSTEM STRESSED THE IMPORTANCE OF 
OPERATIONALLY DEFINED CONCEPTUAL TOOLS AND ADHERENCE TO AN 
ESTABLISHED SEQUENCE OF ANALYTIC STEFS. THIS APPROACH TO THE 
COGNITIVE analysis OF LANGUAGE YIELDED THREE TYPES OF 
RESULTS, NAMELY, (1) ANALYTICALLY DERIVED CONTENTS, (2) 
SUGGESTED THEMES, AtiC (3) A SUGGESTION REGARDING THE 
RELATIONS THAT MAKE UP THE THEME STRUCTURE. THE RESULTS WERE 
JUDGED BY A CRITERION OF LOGICAL RELIABILITY, AND IT WAS 
CONCLUDED THAT THE THREE RESULTS MET THE CRITERION IN VARYING 
degrees. (GD) 
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0 - Introduction 

This monograph presents an inductive approach to 
the study of the relation cetween the language , the 
culture and the cognitive system of a people. The 
approach was developed and generalized on the basis 
of tv7o detailed studies and it was tested by apply- 
ing it to a third study. The language-and-culture 
situational context dealt with* is that of the Papa- 
go Indians of Arizona* 

A cognitive system is here characterized after 

Frake as being “The principles by which people in a 

1 

culture construe their world, ; in short, it is 
their world view, i,e,, their unformalized conception 
of reality,-^ To designate the principles organizing 
a people *s conception of reality, the term “theme” 
is adopted without restricting it, however, to the 
sense in vzhich Opler uses it. It is intended to re- 
fer to any cognitive pattern that can be inferred 
from the observation of cultural behavior, verbal 
or nonverbal. 
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0.1; Overall hyrjo'ohesis 






The distinc-cion hetween language and the rea- 

* 

of culture is f-andarnental to the present approach. 

In oerms of the study of the cognitive systom of a 
people this distinction implies that the cognitive 
patterns reflected in their language are to he dis- 
tinguished from the cognitive patterns reflected in 
their nonveroal culourej i*e*j all of their culture 
outside of language. The latter are called the themes 

— - - cul oiyr e » The former are called the themes of 

the>ilanaua< 
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The properties commonly attributed to the themes 
of a culture are here extended to the themes of ai 
language# bo oh hincs of themes are- believed to be 
(a) few in number, and (b) patterned. 

Each set of patterns is viev;ed as constituting 
,a separate system, naraely the theme structure of the 
culture and the theme structure of the language , re- 
spectively. 

The hypothesis underlying the present approach 

j 

is. that the theme structure of the language is re-^> ■ 

lated'.to. the theme structure of the culture.- The ’ 
degree to wnich the two s'cructures are related con- 
stitutes the degree of Integratednoss of the language 




into the total culture, Srach a hypothesis, there- 
fore allov/s' for ' varying degrees of integratedness 
of a language into a culture, as may become apparent 
both in the synchronic comparison of different lan-‘ 
guaga-and-culture situational contexts and in the 
diachronic comparison of the same language-and-cul- 
ture situational context. 

The assumption implicit in the usual interpre- 
tation of the Sapir-V/horf hypothesis is that the cog- 
nitive doraain of language is directly related to cul- 
ture, thus influencing cultural behavior. In the pre- 
sent approach, this assumption ;is replaced by the 
postulation of two separate theme structures re- 
lated to each .other in varying degrees* Thus, in- 
stead of direct correlations, an intermediate level 
is proposed. This means that language and culture 
relations. are expected to emerge on a higher level - 
of abstraction. This also means that no nee'essary 

determinism is postulated in the relation of lan- 

tj 

guage to culture. 
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0,2, Scope of proposed 

In terms of the theoretical position adopted 
here, a complete study of- the cognitive system of 
.a people includes three objectives: (1) the un- 
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covering pf the thorp.es and . the theiis sti'-act-’ore of 



the langaage, i.e., the cognitive analysis of a given 
language; (2) the -uncovering of 'the the-nes and the ‘ 

• *M * ^ m 

theme structure of the cult'ore, i.e., the cognitive 
analysis of a given culture; (p) t'ne determination 
of the degree of integrate dness of the language into, 
the cul-ture, i;e.*, the determination of the relation 

p ^ p? 

of a given language to a given culture; 

This raono graph is an account of. the approach 
proposed ‘for the investigation of the first oboective,. 
Such an investigation inc?uUdes t\io major stages. The 
first stage consists in uncovering the cognitive sig- 
nificance specific to selected aspects of the lin- 
guistic system, i*eo, their' co.^nitive contents . The 

i . • 

second stage consists in inferring from these cogni- 



tive contents the. thc-mes and the theme strut-iire of 
the language r 

The detailed description of the approach proposed 
to meet the goal of the first stage is i^resented in 
sectrons 3 and 4 helov:; It is preceded by a discussion 
of (l) the theoretical ass-umptions on -ivhieh this 
approach is based and (2) the methodological appajpatus 
vrhich it has been obsei-^’^ad to enta.il (see sections 1 
and 2 beloi:)7 It is follov.‘ed by a discussion of the 
approach proposed to. meet the goal of the second major 
stage (see section p helow). 
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1. Basic assurnptions and their bearing on nrcsent 
approach 

j 

The basic assumptions of the present approach 
pertain to the general nature of the problem area^ 
namely, the cognitive study of the linguistic sys- 
oem* Tney concern the following questions: V/hat 

characteristics of the linguistic system, and what 
aspeccs of cultural behavior, are relevant' to the 
cognitive study of language? 

The basic assumptions constitute the point of 
departure for the present research; Everything else that 
concerns the cognitive a^ialysis of language, from the • 
conceptual tools to their bearing on the present approacl 
stems from observation: 5 
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1,1* Ling'aistic systeni 

The characteristics oi* the linguistic systetn 
assumed to he relevant to its cognitive study are 
of tv7o types j external and internal* The external 
characteristics are the functions of language. The 
internal characteristics are those pertaining to its 
structure ♦ 



l'*l..l* Functions of language 

Not all the functions of language are considered 

to be equally relevant to a cognitive study. It is 
( • 
assumed that -the cognitive domain of the linguistic 

system is directly associated v/ith the primary func- 
tion of language, name3.j^ the referential fimction. 

The secondary functions of language , namely^ the ex- 
pressive function and the appeal function are direct- 
ly associated vath the affective processes such as 
motivation and emotion. They are only indirectly as- 
sociated V7ith cognition, in tho sense of influencing 
it or being influenced by it*-^ 

The bearing of these assumptions on the cogni- 
tive study of language is as follov/st such a study 
can be said to aim at inferring the- cognitive signi- 
f jcance of the referential meanings of the linguistic 
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signs’; .. . . 

■ " ’ " « 

Fundamental to the present approach, therefore, 
is the assumption that linguistic signs have both 
semantic and cognitive feat'ores.. 

The distinction between semantic and cognitive 
that is proposed here is as follows s The semantic ' 
domain of a language is the relation between the signs 
of that language and the reality they stand for, i^e*, 
denote and connote* , 



m 






cognitive domain of a language is the re- 



l.ation betvresh the speakers of that language and 
reality as mediated by the language* 



A methodological tenet crucial to this approach 
is that any facet of -the linguistic structure can be 
analysed in terms of distinctive features, i.'e:, cha- 
racteristics in terms of which relevant stmctural 
distinctions are . formulated. 

In line with the above, the aspects of the two domains 
of language that are per-*^inent to the cognitive analysis 
of language inclxidej in ’the semantic doraain, seraantic 
distinctive features; in the cognitive domain, cognitive 
content and cognitive distinctive features; 

Ihe seiaantic distinctive fes.tures of a given 
aspect of langUccge are defined as the invariant char- 
acosnsi/ics ci the meaning of that aspect as revealed 
by the naming units pertinent to its investigation 
(see section 2*1*4* belov;)*’^ 

cognitive content ' of a given asuect of Ian- 
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gu'age is the cognitive significance specific to that 
aspect (see section below). 






“^It is proposed that the cognitive consent of a 
given aspect of language can also be analyzed in terms 
of distinctive features. Those features are called 
cognitive ristinctive featiires . They are regarded 
as constituting the cognitive content of a given as- 
pect ‘of ^language. 

The procedure followed in this approach for the - 

inference of semantic and cognitive distinctive fea- 
• * ■ ■ ' 

tiires is described in section 2.2.2. below. 



1.1.2. Structural characteristics of language 



Three general characteristics of the structvire 

% 

of language are considered directly relevant to its 
cognitive study. Listed in decreasing order of gen- 
erality, they are the. following:- a characteristic 
which language shares with all structured systems j. 
namely that of having categories, units and properties; 
a characteristic which language shares with all sign systems 

namely that of displaying the covariance of form and 
meaning; a characteristic luiique to lan^.age, namely 
that of having tvro dimensions, the graimiatical and 
the lexical. 













..l*l*2*.l*. Categories j units and properties 

The term “linguistic category’* is used to de- 
signaoe any pattern or subpattern oi* language dis- 
playing the form-meaning covariance. Linguistic 
categories could be classified in several v/ays, for 
instance, in terms of for«iaI differences. Thus, 
categories in v;hich the form-meaning covariance is 
manifested in units: (such as morphemes) could be 
differenoiaoeo from tho'se in v/hich it is .manifested 
through a process (such as oreduplication) . At this 
■ Siyage, however, no classification of linguistic cate- 
gories is attempted, ■ since it is not yet knov.^n what 
distinctions are relevant to the cognitive study of 
language (see section belov;)..* 

• The term “ linguistic unit ” is’ used to designate 
any separable entity which participates in a pattern 
or subpattern of a language. Two types of linguistic 
units are diiferentiated in terms of the way in which 
.their boundaries are established: behavioral units 

and' analytic units . The boundaries of behavioral 
units are observable in the behavior of the native 
speak-:-r. The boimdaries of analytic units have to 
be ascertained by linguistic analysis. Thus an ut- 
terance is a behavioral unit, but a phoneme is an 
analytic unit. 
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The term ” lin.-:-g?. r- tic Toro^^ay ty is used to desig- 
nate any single characteristic feature either of lan- 
guage in general or of an aspect — such as a parti- 

* 

cular linguistic category or a partic*olar typo of 
\]^St — of a given language.' Unlike linguistic 
categories, linguistic properties are not defineo in 
terms of the form-meaning covariance. The latter is 
only one of the properties of language. 

T\-/o general assumptions are made regarding the 
relevance of linguistic categories, uni'cs and. pro- 
perties to the cognitive stuc.y of language. The 

firlit assumption is that all three of these aspects 
• ‘ * 

of language potentially have cognitive significance. 
The second assumption is that -the cognitive slgnifl- 
cance of a linguistic category or a linguistic pro- 
perty can be inferred from an examination of the lih*^ 
guistic units v?hich are relevant to that category o; 



>r 



property 



i:^ 



The bearing of these tv;o assumptions' on the cog- 
nitive study of l^guage is that they bring out the 
importance of the selection of appropriate linguistic- 
units for purposes of the analysis. This is discussed 
in detail in section 2,lA.belov;, 

■’ Two • additional general assunptions are made re- 
garding the nature of. the cognitive significance of 
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. lu.nguisuic categories^ “units and properties. The 
. first assumption is that the cognitive significance 
of linguistic categories is-' specific to a given lan- 
guage, whereas that of 'both linguistic units and' pro- 
per oies can be., either specific or ■universal, The 
second assumption ‘is tnat the cognitive attributes -- 
i.e,, general cognitive characteristics — of lin- 
guisuic categories, units and properties differ in 
kind* Linguistic categories are assumed to have the 
cognitive attribute of reflecting the cultural cate- 
gorization of reality. Linguistic units, on the other 

0 

hand, are assumed to have the cognitive attribute of 
reflecting the cultural segmentation of reality, 

The cognitive study of the linguistic prop.erty con- 
ducted in the course of the present research suggests 
-that the cognitive attribute of linguistic properties 
might be that of reflecting processes re- 

levant to^e cognitive 'system (see sections 3, .2,.!,^, .2 
and 3.2,H^7^elow) , 

The bearing of those two additional assumptions 
on- the cognitive study- of language is as follov/s: 

They bring out the importance of investigating not 
oniy both linguistic categories and linguistic pro- 
perties but also different types of linguistic . ’ i- 
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gories and diiiereni: types of linguistic properties* 
^ attempt in this direction is the choice or 

j 

a category and a property for the two initial. studies 
conducted in this research* 



1*1* 2* 2*. Form-meaning covariance 

This refers to the circuiasoance that when lin- 
• guistic form varies, linguistic meaning, almost al- 
ways, varies -v/ith it, and conversely, 

The. hearing of the form-meaning covariance on 
the"cognitive study of language, is that, as in the 
case of linguistic analysis ,Csee definition of cate- 
gories, properties, and units in section ■.,l.l*2',r* 

. above), it is upon this covariance' that the whole 
analysis rests* 

The form-meaning covariance .provides the criteria 

« 

for some crucial tasks to be performed in the course 
of the cognitive analysis of . a given aspect of lan- 
guage, These include:- (1)‘ the determination of the 
characteristics pertaining to, and the conditions 
affecting, the aspect -of language under investigation 
.that are assumed to have bearing on this' investigation 
(namely, linguistic and cultural variables, semantic 
distinctive featvires and underlying concept, see 



sections 
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1.1* 2*3 •• C-ranimar and lexicon 

It is essential to the present approach that 
gra^ar and lexicon be considered two diriensions 
of l^gnage and therefore be kept separate* Each 
dimension is viewed as sharing the general struc- 
tural characteristics of language* This. liearis that 
both dimensions have categories, units and properties, 
and exhibit the form-meaning covariance. Thus Ian- 
guage can be said to have, on the one hand, gram- 
matical categofieis and lexical categories, gram- 
matical units and lexical units, grammatical pro- 
perties and lexical properties, and, on the pther 
hand, both a grammatical structure and a lexical 
structure, both gramr.iatical meaning and lexical 
meaning. 

It is assumed that both grammar and lexicon • 



potentially have cognitive significance.,^' It 



is further assumed that, although the cognitive 
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significance' of either. cl:.:snsion shculd be investi- 
gated separately, not only the sane data base (i,e*, 
collection of data on vhich to b^se. the investigaticni 
but also the sane approach apply to both dimensions. ' 
The bearing of these assumptions on the cogni- 
tive analysis carried out here is as follows^^ 

In the customary approach to language-and-cul- 
ture studies, the focus of interest is either the 
grammar or the lexicon. The former is illustrated 
by V/horf *s study of habitual thought and behavior, 
the latter by the v7ell-knov:n example of the Eskimo 

vords for snov;. ' 

« 1 - . 

^^'In the present approach, the piace of the gram- 
mar and that of the lexicon are viev;ed differently, 

\ 

The formulation of a particular problem may be sug— 

I 

gested by either one or the other. Thus, in Papago» 
a problem raised by a grammatical category is ill— 
ustrated by that of possessiyeness.^'^ The possessive 
marker gga occurs in the form n-keli-ga "my-husband”^ 
but not in the form n^kii ^•nyrhouse”.^’'^ This suggests 
the cognitive problem of the Papago concept of pos- 
session. A problem raised by a lexical category is 
illustrated by the lexical, set of verbs of position., 
which includes keek, daha, kaac , and vo^o, roughly 
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translated by Erigiish “stand-*, “sif‘‘., “spread*’*, and 
!*li§“ respectively, Entities such as bottle, house, 
or song are said to ‘‘stand*’; entities such -as cup, 
button, ball are said: to “sit“; entities such as 
ashtray, shirt, road, famine are said to “spread**;: 

. entities such as pencil, corpse, snake,’ or the moon 
it its first or last quarter, are said to “lie“. 

The cognitive problem, in txhis case, is to deter- 
• nine v/hat principles- underlie the cuJ.tural classi— ■ 
ficationof entities as reflected in the patterns 
of cpoccurence of their names with the four verbs 

of posiou-on memsioned above (see section 4:2;1,1;27 belovr)". 
Once ai problem is chosen, its investigation 
draws upon both the granraatical and^ the lexical 
. dimension in the following way: The linguistic con- 

I 

ditions pertinent to the problem under investigation 
are tne leai/ures of the linguistic system, gramj.iatical ■ 
and/or lexical, in terms, of which the aspect of lan- 
guage varies (see section below). The data- 

pertinent to the investigation aro the behavioral 
units of the lexical dimension. .the naming 
units^* that have bearing on the category or property 
in question (see section 2 . 1 . 1 belov;)'. 
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1.1.3. The linguistic system ana the theraes- of the • 
language. 



The assumptions regarding the cognitive rele- 
Vance oi the external and internal characteristics 
of language can be summarized as follows: of the 

funci/ions of language 5 . only the coraiTiUnicative fun- 
ction is directly relevaxnt:£ consequently. 

^ t 

denotative meaning is most directly ralevan^: of the 
general structural characteristics of language j all 
are potentially directly relevant* 

The term “potentially relevant” is used to 
stress -two qualifications: not every detailed 

characteristic (e.g., not every category) of language 
is assumed to be necessarily relevant, nor are all 
relevant detailed characteristics of language assimed 
to.be equally relevant. It is believed that these 
further specifications cf relevance can be made only 
on the basis of the. thorough Investigation of a 
variety. of problems. 

A xinal assumption is made concerning the over- 
all relation of . the linguistic, system to. the themes 
0 -. the language. No one-to-one correspon'ience is 
assumed betvreen the categories and properties of the 
linguistic system and *che thenies of the language. 

More specifically, it is assumed that several- 
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linguistic aspects ‘ r.iay reflect a single theme, 
and several themes may bo reflected in a single 
aspect* . ‘ 



5?he bearing of this assuraption on the cognitive 
study of. language is- that it brings out the import- 
ance of the distinction betv:een the cognitive content; 
of. specified aspects of a given language and the 
themes of that- language. This distinction is dis- 
cussed in detail in section 5.2: beloi>. 



1.2. Cultural behavior 

' In line with the Saussureah distinction between 



langue and parole it is proposed that a system be 
studied through the observation of the behavior 
manifesting it..^^ Thus the cognitive significance 
of the linguistic system should be studied through 
the cultural behavior relevant to it. . It is proposed 
that this includes nonverbal as -well as verbal 
behavior. 




1.2.1. Noxiverbal behavior 

The nonverbal behavior as summed to be relevaiit 



is that associated with the linguistic system, such 
as gestures, hesitation phenomena and all those 
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j.eav/Ures tnat j::ave been surr:med Tip under the heading 
ngiiis oics** by authors such as Trager*^ 
w It is believed that paralinguistic "behavior can' 
be interpreted only in terins of an established 
cognitive j.rame of reference* Consequently it was 
no considered an the present study* 



1.-2.2* Verbal behavior 

It is the cultural behavior which manifests the 
linguistic system. It is proposed that two moda- 
lities of verbal behavior can be distinguished on 
the”liasis oi naive native speakers ‘ responses. These 
tv70 modalities are speech behavior and naming behavior. 

Speech behavior refers to the utilization of the 
linguistic system for the transmission of messages 
as v/ell as for the reference to certain phenomenai^O 
Speech behavior, ’ therefore, while it manifests the 
grammatical dimension of language, also Involves 



soiTxe areas of the lexicon* 



j^a^:..i ng — Dohavlor , on the other hand, refers to 
ohe utilization of the linguistic system for the 
reference to, and classification of, concrete phenomena, 
— " me reicrenCvi oo concrete phenoi^ena is observed 



in uhe use of naming univ-s, i*e,, the culturally 
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establishee namas of concrete' entities ano actions, 
me classification ox concrete pnenottena is observed 
in the grouping of naming units into. folk~ta>:onomlc 
classes. 



np 



j;. Naming behavior Is the only aspect of verbal 



behavior utilized so far in this research (see 
section 2.1*1. below). 

The oearing of uhe distinction between system 
and behavior on the cognitive study of language is 
that io brings but the importance of two cistinctionsr 
The first distinction is that between analytic units 
versus behavioral units in th(^ tv;o dimensions of 
language (gramraar and lexicon). The second dis- 
tinction is that betv:een various types of analytic 
and behavioral units in each of the tv/o dimensions 
of language., This is discussed in more detail in 
section 2.1.1. belov/. 
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2.. Methodological apparatus ’ ' 

The follcv/ing sections include (1) a discussion 
of the conceptual tools crucial to the present approach^ 
(2) a description of the individual procedures to be 
used in the course of the analysis of any given aspect 
of language, and (3) an account of the way in v;hich 
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the general sequence of analytic steps to be followed 
in any given analysis was first arrived at and then' 
generalized* 



2*1* Conceptual tools 

inese include the source of linguistic data on 

which to base the cognitive study of language, 

called data base < the conditions of variation that 

affect the aspect of language unc'er investigation, 

called variables^ the probable universal concept 

assumed to be manxiested in *che aspect of language 

under investigation, called the und erlyin;; concent . 

the notions of semantic distinctive features fnd cogni- 
tive content, finally, the identification and subdivis- 
ion of the cognitive problem area in v-hich the aspect of 
lan^age under investigation i's included; 

These conceptual tools v/ill nov/ be discussed in turn’* 



2. 1*1* Data base 

It is believed that the choice of a data base 
depends on the analytic orientation adopted for the 
investigation* The orientation of the present study 
is intended to be structuralist* As 'understood here, 
the methodology of structuralism is one of qualitative 
contrast* Its aim is ’co ascertain qualitative 

ences between relevant entities by observing 
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theia undsr conditions in v;hich they contrast v;ith 
each oth.:‘r,^-^ This presupposes entities v/hich are 
.both discrete and cosiparabl^ 

In the case of the' cognitive study of language 
such entities are linguistic unitSj both analytic and 
behavioral (see section I.I.2.I. s^bove^ 

Previously obtained analytic units relevant to 
this study are: in the grariaatical dimension, mor- 

phemic units of various orders (such as morphemes 
or words);, in the lexical dimension, lexical units 
of various orders (the minimal units being single 
lexemes, higner order units being lexeme clusters- 
and lexeme conjuncts) ^^'^ ^ 

Tne behavioral units of the grammatical dim- 
ension relevant to this study are Informant words.-2fi 
--In the lexical dimension several types of 



behavioral unius can be distinguished depending on 
wnether ohey are manifested in speech behavior or 
.in naming behavior (see section 1.2. 2, above). So 
far, hov:ever, standardized techniques of data 
collection are available for a single type, namln?; 
un5^. Naming units are defined as the culturally 
established nam-es of concrete entities and actions. 
They refer to perceptually identifiable (i.e., concr^ 
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phenoEena fo^ which sispie behavioral tasts ~ such 
as poiiitihg — or thoir behavioral substitutes ~ 

such as reproduction by picturos or sinicking can 

serve as unambiguous defining criteria. Kasi .-;2 units 
4re therefore -the only lexical behavioral ur.its 
considered in this re search* 23 ; 

Once the analytic anci behavioral units available 
.at this stage of the research have been identified, 
the problem is to ascertain v;hich one is best suited 

wO Serve as a data base for the cognitive study of 
a language^ 

.. "^The first question to be answered is; should 
it be a- unit of the graronaticai dimension or Oxie 
oi the lexical dimension? In making a choice, the 
following cci are pertinen-^ 

fs believeo tnat units of the grammatical 
dimension do not necessarily have lexical status in 
addition to their gramjcatical status (by linguistic 
status is meant participation in a given aspect of 
language, such as a given linguistic category)*. 

>** s. gi\en gra»:;ma uical unit such as a momheme 
or a word may not be an entire lexical’ unit but only 
a part of one* instance, the v;ord >:usvo *-neck“ 

is a lexical unio, namely a lexeme, whereas the word 
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Igasyokc.;-! ”one-v/ith-a-neck“ is only part of the sin- 
gle lexeme coy la?.svokarri “giraffe (lit» : long one- 

v/ith-a-neck, i*e.., one with a long neck)**. All 
nits of the lexical cinension-j on the other hand, 
have grairr^atical as well as le:;ioal status. Thus 
a given j.exicaj. *unit will, in acliition to being 
eiv/hor a single lexeinej a lexeme cluster or a lex- 
eme conj'unct, aiso be a vjord, a phnase or a part- 
clause. For instance, the single lexere Geoe-Kii 
“Meeting — House (lit,: big — house)” is a s'^'-^-.^ie 
\rard, namely a compound; the lexeme cluster kokciam 
‘hackii ‘'hospital (lit. : sick-ones their=house) » 

is a phrase; the lexeme conjunct ge^e kll “a big 
house” is also a p hrase.^ 

^^^IxTview of the assumption Cstatedtin section o 
^•1*2*3«. above) that both 'dimensions of the lin- 
guistic- system are relevant to the cognitive study 
of language, a unit v/hich necessarily has status 
in both dimensions -is preferable to one that coos 
not. Consequently, the data base should consist of 
units of the. lexical cimencion. 

The second question to be ansv/ered is: should 

the data base consist of behavioral units (i.e*, 
naming units) or of analytic units (i.e., lexemes, 
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lexeme clusters , lexeme conjuncts) ? 
choice j the following considerations 



In malcing a 
are pertinent: 




the 



lexical dimension, because of the spe- 



cial nature of naming behavior (see section l*a, 2* 



above) , all the analytic units are also behavioral 
units: all lexical i^nits (lexemes, lexeme clusters, 

lexeme conjuncts) are also naming units All na-- 
ming units, the. ef ore, have potential but not yet 



assigned analytic status. Being unassigned, they 
are. not restrictive* They are therefore preferable 

^^se to any giv ':n type of analytic unit which 
would be restrictive,, since the type(s) not chosen 
would be excluded from the data base; ■ 



In su^imary: It is proposed that the data base 

for the cognitive , study of a given language should 
consist of the lexical behavioral units of that lan- 
guage, since they allov/ for a maiiimal differentiation 
of linguistic categories and properties in both the 
grammatical and the lexical dimensions. Ideally, ’ 
the data' base should include the lexical behavi- 
oral units of the language, a requirement which needs 
to be qualified further since it can not be . met in 
practice^ 

^>At this stage of the research, the data base is 
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nits ofths lezioal cUsisnsion for v;hich sicpls siean; 

of data collection were available at the onset (see 

fn2£). 



2 . 1 , 1,1. Data base versus carT»-'<»Y»e t • 

aspect uno'sr investigation linguistic 

In every detail of the cognitive study of a gi- 
ven asp-sci, 01 language, it has proved to be essential 
to distinguish between the- data base and the carriers 
Ox the linguistic- aspect under investigation. 

— carriers oi* a siv©r t 

o-i-vei. asp.cu 0.1 language are. 

the unites, grammatical or l^'-xical 

j \vnicn contrast 

v/ion each oth‘?r on the ba <*•'<' n-f* , 

one -Daw. .CO oj[ uhau aspect. The 

linguistic status of th« carri«7»c r^•p o «• 

w... caxxxers pf a given aspect- 

01 language depeneJs on that aspects If it is a gram- 
i2aoical ctspccu, the ca;rriers are grammatical;; if it 
is a lexical aspect, the carriers are lexical. The 
ling-uistic status of the units aaking up> the pertin- 
ent data -pase, on the' other hand, is independent of 
toe aspect -under investigation. For a.ny cognitive 
investigation of the type proposed .here,, the data- 
base is constifuted 'ey nami.ng units. (see section. 

2 . 1 . 1 . above). The data base- na;.._ but need not _ iao] 
carriers p, the aspect of language under i.nvc-stigatlon. 
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2. 1.1. 2 ; Data base versus universe of data ana 
. . ‘Cinent data ... ' - — 

As previously stated (see section 2.1.1 above) 

the data bass constitutes the entire source ox lin-^ 

guistic data for the cognitive study of. language. 

who conplece investigation of a given urob— 

lea area (see sec-iioa 2. 1.6, 2 telov;), only a por-iior. ei' 
the data base aay be directly relevant; That portion is 
called the B^iverse^of^data; 

- . . 

/In addition, for each stage in the investigation 
Ox a given problen area^ only a portion of the uni- 
verse of data 2 ;ay be directly relevant. That por- 
tion is called pertinent data .* 

ihe cuestions pertaining to the selection of- 
both the universe of data and the pertinent data are 
discussed in sectivon. 5*1.2a; below. 

2.1.2. Variables 

These are the conditions that affect the form- 
. meaning covariance of a given aspect of language as 
revealed by the n^T.ing units of the pertinent data 
and have bearing on the cognitive study of that as- 
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Variables are differentiated on the basis of 
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t\‘io criteria: (1) their nafo-e anc (2) the cloce- 

•ness of their connection to the aspect of language 
under investigation^ 

^The first criterion serves to distingtiish iin- 

* * » * * ^ 

guistic variables fror. cultural variables.' The 
.second criterion serves to distinguish Initial vari- 
ables from additional variables,^ 



:i 



■ ^ It should be noted that these tuo criteria not ‘ 
■being mutually exclusive, the initial variables as 
veil as the additional variables may include both 
linguistic and cultural' variables. 

' The relation betv;een the ‘various types of vari- 
ables and the aspect of> language under investigation 
is shov/n schematically . in Diagram 11^; 
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2.1. 2.1. Linguistic variables versus cultural vari- 
ables 



By linguistic variables are meant the iin&’uistic 
conditions thau.j^affect the form-meaning covariance 
of the aspect of language under investigation ks re- 
vealed by the naming units of the pertinent data’ 
and have bearing on the cognitive study of that 
aspect (see section 2.1.2. above). 

In line with thve g:neral assur.iption regarding 
the cognitive relevance of both grammar • ar:d the lex- 
icon previously discussed (see section 1.1. 2.3. 
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bove) lj.n 2 ' 4 istic varic.'bl'.'S may ba eithor srarm;'.atical 
or lexical. The order ol* priority ior the examin- 
ation of the two types of iinsuistic variables is 
the extent of knowledge: that which is better leaown 

is exa^iined before that which is less well knovrn* 

In terms of this criterion j grarm;;atical variables 



have priority over lexical variables at this stage 

in oin* linguistic Iciov/ledgev 

By cultural variables are meant the cultural 
2 / (^) 

conditions thaf'^ffect the form-ir.aaning covariance 
of~the aspect’ of language under investigation as re- 

t * » 

vealsd by the naming -units of the portinent data and 
(.b) have bearing on th:- cognitive study of that as- 

4 

.pact (see section 2.1.2. above) » More specifically, 
cultural variables may affect either the number of 
sets that can be formed with the linguistic variables, 
or the inventories of these sets. The cultural vari- 
ables, therefore , can " said to be associated with, 
the linguistic variables in the. two v/ays specified 
above, thus constituting two types. An instance of 

I 

the first type is the case in which different sets or uv.lii, 

O * 

are used depending on t^e sex of the speaker, /ei 
exa::iple of this is the use of different sets of kin- 
ship terms depending of the sex of the speaker, as 
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is the case in many kinship -terminologies «. /ji in- 
stance of the second type of cult-oral variables is 

‘ 'o^wr^.vAv'c-^ UYi\ri '' 

one case in which the inventory of a set'(ir restricted 
by the sex of the speaker. Thus, when referring? to 
color terms j. women in American culture are supposed, 
to be able to use' the full set v/hereas men use- only 
a part of the set^ 

In acaiticn to seXj the influence of which v/as 
exemplified above, role, class and regional differ- 
ences are some other’ common cultural variables that 
are knov?n to affc-ct the linguistic variables, in 
'the case of the cultural variables, ther-efcrs, the 
form-meaning covariance can be said to be character- 
ized by the prominence of circ-ainstantial conditions 

% 

of variation. 

The bearing of the <Sistinction between linguistic 
and cultural variables' on the cognitive study of lan- 
guage as ifi^at 1 c pr-ovices an organizing principle 
for the observation of the meaning variants of the 
aspect of language under investigation. It is on 
the basis of s-uch an observation that the semantic 
distinctive features of this aspect are inferred . 

(see section 2,2o2. belov;)o 
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2. 1.2* 2* Initial variables, versus additional vari— 
abies 

The variables directly connected with the as- 



pect of language under investi^tion constitute the 
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initial v&.:?iabl 0 S >> They ^.llovTto toxia^ vith the 

I V 

nasling units' of the pertinent data, s^ts display— 

t 

ing contrasts between the various raanife stations of 
the aspect of language under investigation (see Dia- 
gram ■ ' 

The variables connected v;ith the aspect of lan- 
guage under investigation through the initial vari- 



The bearing of the distinction bstv/een initial 
arid additional variables on the cognitive study of 
language is as follows: it provides the criterion 

for differentiation of the semantic distinctive fea- 
tures that characterize a given aspect of language 
into two types, na-ueljr, primary sosnantic distinctive 

I * « 

features and secondary mantle d5':tinctive features’ 
(see section 2.1.'^.2.below) . This,- 'in turn, ,aliov;s 0\^^ 
.to differentiate two modalities in the cognitive 
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coiiter/c of a given aspect of language* naniely, basic 
Cognitive ■ content and ramifications of the cognitive 
cdntent (see section 2*1* p# below)* 

2.1.3# - Underlying concept 

• ' " ■ - * ' ■ 's " ■ 

Tnis is the- concept assijimed by the analyst to 

\ 

. ‘ r 

reflect the aspect of reality referred to by a given 
aspect of language. 

In line with the commonly held -assumption of 
the psychic unity of nanlcind, it is' proposed that 
v;hile each culture has its ov/n v?ay of viev/iiig re- 
ality" there are certain charactvoristics of the real 
world for which there is a high lihslihood tha,t e- 
very culture has ^linguistic means of ezpression.^^ 

N 

These characteristics therefore j can be abstracted 
as probable universals. It is to these probable 
luiiversals that underlying concepts are intended to 
refer. It is believed that, V7ithin this frs-iiie of 
reference, it is., ppssjible for an analyst to infer 
an underlying concept without i.. -.posing,;. his own cul- 
tural' bias on the data. In line v;ith the- above, the 
following distinction betv:Gc-n underlying concept and 
cognitive content is proposed: An underlying concept 

is the probable universal concept a3sur.iod by the an- 
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£.j.rst to bo nanifectoc in -a given aspect oi language, 

TEie cognitive content of an aspect of language, on 
the other hand, is the analytic abstraction result- 
ing ircrn cognitive analysis that is regarded as the 
■ ma*nife station of a giv:n uncerlying concept unique 
to the xang\^ge-ahr-culture situational content un- 
der investigation,^^ 

The underlying concept is a crucial analytic 

tool in the approach to the cognitive study of lan- 
f^uage proposed nere. Or* tns one hand, the underlying 
concept provides the linl-c bet’-zeen the senantic doiiain 
ai^_ the cognitive domain of ianguaga^ previously differen- 
tiated. as one of the basic as&luiptions in this research 
(see sec oion 1,1,1, aoove). On "uhe ovher liandj the under— 
concept provides a linl* not only betvreen the various 
linguis i/ic aspeccs tna“o are included in a single cognitive 
prodlen ai'ea ouc also oceween the n'ajor facets of the sane 
cognitive problen area and the linguistic aspects tha.t 
correspond to each of these facets. 

The underlying concept provides a link betL^een the senantic 
doiUc'.xn ana tne cognitive aonain oy furnishing the- means 
for inferring the cognitive content of a specified aspect 
of language from its semantic distinctive feat'ores,- In other 



words, the underlying concept allowsXto give the 



follov7i*ng operatio*nal definition of cognitive con- 



*tent: The cognitive content of a rtiven asoect 






Ox 



lan^uar^e is ascertained bv rela.tin.g-: the semantic 
ctiscl n.ct.TVG featura'S of , that- asuect- to the underlv— • 
In.t? concent . 

The bearing of this definition of cognitive 
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content on the oognitl VO study of lan£uase is as foi 

lows; the cognitive study of language can be said 
to consist in the uncovering ’ of the cognitive sys- 
tem of a. people through an..investigation of the pro- 

cable universal concepts manifested in their lan- 
guage. 

The cognitive analysis of' any given aspect of 
language includes, therefore, three nain objectives; 
tne postulation of the underlying concept manifested 
in that aspect; ti^e uhcovering of the semantic dis- 
tinctive foat’ures of that aspect; the' uncovering of 
i,he cognitive distinctive feat'ures constituting its 
cognitive content (see end of section 1.1.1, above). 

The procedures proposed in ths present approach 
in order to meet these three objectives, are des- 
criced in detail in section 2 . 2 . below. She re- 
lation between underlying concept, semantic dis- 
tinctive features and cognitive content is shov/n 
,sche;ia.ically in Diagrgsi 



/ 





2he underl3rin£: concept provides a iinl-: between diffe- 



P61xw xXil^ Ju.3 uXC £l3p0C"u& oy xlJ!jC^n!LS!hill£J ij?16 C2?j.ijGP2.021 i.Ti 

tennis oi vnicn the latiier can be said to be co^nitivel'j^ 
relateas several iinsuistic aspects tl'.a.t share the sazie 
“vinder^yins concepts are said to be cognitively related 
and to belong to a single cognitive prcblen area (see 
section 2. 1*6.1, belov/).' 

finally, the ■underlying concept perEiits “ohe differen- 
tiation of the naior facets of a cognitive problem area 
by providing the core of the. pr obi an and, by implication 
its secondary facets (see section 2.i;6.2.1. bslov?)~hs a 
consequence, the -underlying .concept also provides the 
criterion for determining what aspect of the language 
corresponds to what facet; of 'J_.e cognitive problem arear 



1 0 

* 

2.1.^. Semantic distinctive feat-nres 

As stated in cecnion 1 . 1 c 1 ^ aco'ye the seman-tlc 
distinctive features of a given asp'^ct of language 
are the .invariant characteristics of the meaning of 




that aspect as revealed by the naming imits pertinent 
to its investigation* 

Semantic distinctive features are differentiated on the 
basis of two criteria: (l) the aspect of language which 

they characterize! and (2) the aspect of language from 
which they are derived. These two criteria together serve 
to distinguish the immediate semantic distinctive features 
from the ancillary semantic distinctive features. In ad- 
dition they serve to distinguish two types of immediate 
semantic distinctive features, ; namely primary semsuitic 
distinctive features and secondary semantic distinctive 
features. 

The relation between the various types of semantic dis- 
tihbtive' features is shown schematically on Diagram Til. 

The procedure for ascertaining semantic distinctive 
features is discussed in section 2* 2* 2* below* 

2* 1* 4 . 1* Immediate semantic distinctive features 

• The semantic distinctive features that are immediately 
relevant to the characterization of the aspect of language 
under Investigation are the immediate semantic distinctive 
features. Those that are not immediately relevant to the 



characterization of the aspect of language tmder investiga- 
tion are the ancillary semantic distinctive fatures. 

The immediate semeuitic distinctive features characterize 

* ✓ 

one linguistic aspect and are derived from another linguistic 
aspect. Immediate semantic distinctive featui^es include those , 
characterizing the aspect of language under investigation 
and derived from the initial variables, as well as those char- 
afcterizirigr/.r the initial variables and derived from.: the ad- 
ditional variables (see section 2. 1. 4. 2. below). 

— The ancillary semsuitic distinctive features characterize 
the variables from which they are derived. 

The bearing of the distinction between immediate semantic 
distinctive features and amcillary semantic distinctive 
features is as follows: in some cases, the establishment 

of.^the ancillary seonantic distinctive features is necessary 
in order to uncover the Immediate semantic distinctive 
features (see section 4. 2. 2. 2. 1. 2. and 4. 2. 2. 2. 2. 2. 
below) . 






Prirnai'y cemanuic ciis’ilnctive f“ep.tAirss ve*^- 
su^sscond&ry se-uantic c-lstinctive features 

TheVsemanuic distinctive .riro:3ir ‘~lj 



a s poot. of ■ iegijiuase 



vcf i tc.l/UJL 



e derived 



“by using the linguistic variables (and their associ- 
ated cultural variables when present) as a frane of 
reference « iney are cerived froii the variables ei- 
ther directly.or through ancillary seiriantic distinc- 
tive features (see sect ion 2clA .l. above)* 

S> Tv;o basic types of^^Hiah^ distinctive features 

c^istinguished on the basis of the variables fron 
! # 

which tney are derived# They are; prinary ser.antic 
distinctive features and secondary semantic distinc- 
tive fsatures# 

N 

Primary semantic distinctive features are those 
characterizing* the aspect of language under investi- 
gation and derived from the initial variables, ei- 
ther directly or through aincillary semantic distinc- 
tive features (see Piagran T'jj^) 7 

Secondary semiantic distinctive featu res are 
those characterizing the a i ^c^ oy^%n|^gc under 
inv.es uiga'caon and derived from the additional vari- 
ables, either directly or tlirough ancillary seinan- 
tic distinctive features (sec Diagram I*): 
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In i.— ii3 \viuh "tho x*u.Cw oh4X"t ohs 2.ijiguiG‘tlc va,i‘^*- 
ables nay oc*. grarnniatical anc/or lo>:lcai (see secbi’cn 
2.1. 2»1, above) 5 both the pl'ina]c*y sonaatic distinc- 
tive feat-urcs and the secoh-dary semantic distinctive 
features may be graimnaticaliy-derived and/or isi/ii- 
_ cally-c erived. 

The bearing of the distinction betv/een primary 
and secondary semantic distinctive features on the 
. cogiiitive study of language is as follows: it Pro- 

vides the criterion for differentiating tv 7 o modali- 
--n tns cognitive content of a given aspect of 

I 

language j the basic .cognitive content and th :* ranii- 
fications of the cognitive content (see section 2.1. 



belov/) 



2.1.5. Cognitive content: basic cognitive content 

versus ramifications of cognitive content 



As S'cated in section 1.1,1, above^the cognitive 
content of a given aspebt of language is the cogni- 
tive significance* specific to that aspect.. It is 
ascertained by relating' the semantic distinctive fea- 
tures of the aspect of language under investigation 
to the underlying c.oncept (see end of Svection 2.1. 






iVo mao or modalities and tv;o 
cognitive content are distin- 



minor modalities of 
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guishec cn tho >:ls1g of tl-o. typo ofcor.antic '-istir.c- 

tivs f Gat tiros from v/Iilch they are iaforred (soc- se-c- 
tion 2.1. 4^?.; above): ‘I'he tv:o ina;jor ncdalities' ares 
basic cognitive content and remifications of the cog- 
nitive content: i'he tv*o liiinor modalities are; grammatical 
ramifications cf the cognitive content and ler^ical ra- 
mifications of the cognitive content: 

Q-:‘>nltiv:e content is constituted b;- 

the relation of the nrinar;:' sc:;.ar.tic distinctive 

features to the underlying concent (see r.-; 

It reveals the cognitive significance central to a 

[ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

given aspect of langtago. 

, fhc ramjifi'eations of the cp-nitive content are 

• * *■ 

constituted b;* the relation of the secondary se./.ciitic 
distinctive features, on the one hand, to the- pri- 




mary seman'cic distinctive featu.r.‘-Sj on the other 
hand, to th? underlying concept (see Diagram 1^);‘ 
reveals the cognit.-ve significance of the relation 
between a given aspect of language aed other as- 

I 

pects of that 'l^guage. 

The bearing of the distinction botvjoen basic 
cognitive consent and ranificatirns of the cognitive 
content on the cognitive study of language is as 
follows: By including v/ithin the scope of the cog- 

nitive content of a given aspect of language the 
cognitive significance of theVrelation betv/?e: 



It 
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aspect anc other aspects of that language, the pr:;- 
sent approach accounts for one basic structural pro- 
psrty of language, namely, the fact that its various 
aspects are inter rsiated*. It is through this inter- _ 
relation that one can envisage the progressive un-' 
covering of the vrhole cognitive system rather than 

merely of isolated manifestations of cognitive con- 
tent (see section belou); 



'2;1.6; Cognitive problem area 
^ 'Xlnguistic aspects that manifest the same underlying 
concept belong to the same cognitive problem area (see 
end of section 2-i.3* above); 

This section discusses first the identification of a 
cognitive problem area through a given aspect of language 
considered for investigation, then, the subdivision of 
the cognitive problem area into its core and secondary 
facets; 



2;1.6;1; Identification of cogni-oive problem area 
This requires the follcvring sequence of analytic 
operations; First, a linguistic aspect is selected for 
initial ccnsideratior.v This consideration, in turn, 
leads to the postulation of the ‘underlying concept mani- 
fested in that aspect (see section 2.2.1. belcu); Once 
the underlying concept can be stated, it becomes possible 
to ascertain what other linguistic aspects manifest the 
same underlying concept; It then becomes possible to 














Identify the ooinitive problen area in which these aspects 
participate; In line with the above, a given cognitive 
problem area is defined as consisting of the relation 
0 ^ the underlying concept to all the aspects of langliage 
that manifest it, and not merely to the aspect initially 
considered for -investigation. The' number, of lingais'tic 
aspects making up a given cognitive problem area allows ovve 
to determine the scope of that cognitive nroblea area. 

Examples of identification of cognitive oroblem areas 
are given in sections 5. 1.1. 2. and 4;2.-l;li.below) ; 

The relation beti-;een the aspect of laagua.ge initially 
considered for investigation and the cognitive problem 
area -is shovm schematically in Diagram II'.* 

i ' ’ ' ^ . 

The bearing of the notion of coj^-nitive problen area 
on the cognitive study of language is as foilov.^s: It ' ’ 

is assumed that the liniruistic aspects that are included 
in the same cognitive problem area have related cognitive " 
.contents. It is further assumed that the comparison of ' 
related cognitive contents allowlpo ascertain vhat 
theme is .manifested by these cognitive contents (see 
Diasram II)-; 

» » • * « * 

2.1.6.2« Suodivisioh of cogiiitive^ problem area 

It is proposed that a cognitive problem area be sub- 
divided on the basis of its ma:jor facets and the major ' 
details of each facet; The major facets of a cognitive 
problem area are its core and its secondary facets; These 
are discussed in section 2.1;6;2;1. below;' The major 
details of each faceu are differentiated in terras of two 

^^^tuional consicerations. discussed in section 2.1.6.2;2; 
below; 



r.'r.'wi- " ( 
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2*1 *6, 2*1 .Core versus secondary facets 

Lilce all complex problems a coisnitive problem area 
can be expected to sho;7 some major patterns and some 
. subpatterns V 2he subpatterns, can be assumed to be modi- 
fications of the major patterns. Idiey arc therefore best . 
understood in teims of the analysis of the latter • ^he 
major patterns are said to constitute the co^_of_the 
T>roblem, the subpatterns its seco'-i v.ary racets . 

The subdivision of the cod^iitive problem area into its 
major facets is determined by the dependence of the second- 
ary fj^cets on the core 5 the investigation or tne core 
should therefore precede that of the secondary facets.* 

The identification of the core end of the secondary 
■facets is based on the underlying concept. -The core of 
a cognitive problem area can be derinec. as iOllC'.'vSJ io 
is that facet of the cognitive problera area which concerns 
the major variations of the underlying, concept as revealed ■ 
by the ling-aistic system. Per each cognitive problem area 
the core can be identified by answering the follo\7ing 
'two questions r what is the underlying concept, and what ' 
are its major manifestations? 

’ •, The secondary' facets can be identified by contrast • 

•with the core of the cognitive problem area: They are 
...those variations of the underlying concept for the under- 
standing of which the analysis of the core is a prerequisite 
• EX(?mples of identification of the core and the secon- 
dary fa.cets of cognijiive proolem areas are presented m 



sections 3:1»1«^* and 4*2.1.-L.^.below. 
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2. 1.6. 2. 2: Subdivision of core and secondary facets 
■ A crucial consideration in subdividing the core of a 
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i'rie subdivisicn -c;? the cCore ai*::1 tV.at of the secohdarv 
^acet.s into their najcr details is deteriiiined "by tna 



assumption 


that the nonextreme man: 


highly diff 


erentiated and theref 


or 


a variety 


of contrasts thsry the 


e: 


CCheref ore , 


the" fnitial stage in 





core and that of tlae secondary iac-ets s:-.ov.ld deal with the 
nonextreme ranifcstaticns 0‘X the perr/asive liniiuistic 



aspect; 



Instances of subdivision of the core into its major 
details are -iven in section 3.1.1 Abclovr; 



(i}he bearing 


of these disti 


nctio/ns (core versus 


secondary 


facets, initial 


stage versus 


S’ub sequent fmjages in 


the inves- 


tigaticn of the 


core and the 


sscondou'y facets) on 


the ! 



cognitive study of lan:aiase is as folloa’-s: Ihsy constitute 
the basis for a sequence of analytic stages that corres- 
pond to the order of ccmplexiti^ of the various facets 
of a given cognitive problem area, rhe- p'wU'pose of this 
sequence of analytic stages is to ensure tractability 
by reducing- the complexity of the data without distorting 
their nature;- 

She' analytic stages proposed for the complete investiga- 
tion of a given cognitive problem area correspond to the 



major details of 


each 


one of its facets* I'he 


sequence 


.c- 


these -analytic s 


tages 


is estabiised in terms 


on t:ieir 




logical order of 


prior 


■ity. It is as follovjs: 


mirst is 


the 


analysis of the 


core. 


\‘J i thin ’ the core, e i ther 


• conditi 


ons 



of positive relevance sliould be exasiined before condi-;;ions 

> r { 9 

of negative relevance » or nonextreme manifestations should 
be exami'ned bef’o: extreme manifestations. I’his establishes 

the ini-jial and subseqvLont stages in the invostig>:.tion of 



I 



'.1 






the core.- i-he -er.alysis ol" the. core is iollc!-red by the ■' 
analj^-sis oz *Ciie second.?jc*y facets oi the C0;y.iitive problem 
•area, hi*cnim each o:£ these, -conditions of positive rele- 
vance should be examined before conditions of negative 
relevance, and ncnextreme manifestations before extreme 
nanifo stations, -1‘his establishes the initial and subse- 
quent stai-es in the’ invssti/jation of :the secondary facst^j 
^■•’’1 cn *cne aefiniuion of each analytic sta-'ie, as 
specified above, it is possible to ascertain to v.'hat 
analytic stad'3 any of the lin^iulstic aspects that hake up 
a given cognitive problem area belongs. 



2»-2* Inc- ividuaj. procedures 
^ # 

As sTiated at tea s.id o;' section 2.1.3. above, 

• the cognitive analysis of any g.ven aspect of lan- 
gi;age includes titeee r.a5n objectives: on the o.ne' 

hand, the postulation of the ur.r;erlyir.g oonoept; on 
tne other hand, the inference of the sesiantic dis- 
tinctive features of that aspect, as well as that 
of the cognitive distinctive features that consti- 
tute its cognitive content. 

She individual pr.ooeduras, proposed in the pre- 
se.nt approach in order to ~:cst these objectives, will 
nov7 ba discussed in -turn,, 
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Procedure for the postulation of the- under- 
lying concept 

If it is . to reflect the aspect of reality, re- 
ferred to by the aspect of language under Invest^..- 
gation (see section . above) ^ it is believed 

that the uheer lying concept should account for ■ the 
total ran<?e of 'r.r anir.,? var5.at5.-"n c::hibited by that 
aspect, vithout taking ihto consideration contrasts 
foriaed by its meaning* variants. i?he latter bveonie • • 
of primary ii.:portanc ^ Jim t comes to infer- 

ring the semantic distinctive features of the aspect 
of language un;fer investigati on# 

It-is proposed, therefore, that th-: underlying 
concept should bo pos-tulated by th': analyst on the 

• , V 

basis of tho total range of .m.*:aning variation of 

a giVen aspect cf laf.g'wiage as revealed by t*ne naming u:iit; 
that are affected bi'* it; . 



^xhus, in on*- of the stucies conducted in the 
cours:- of this research, the asp-ct of language un- 
der investigation’ is the category of nominal nuiifoer# 
The underlying concept is that of multiplicity. It 

t 

is postulau.d on the basis of tn- rang: cf meaning 
variation of th: cats^gory of nominal ninv.ber as re- 
vealed by the na.iilng units cf the pertinent data,- 
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CuCo^^o^y o» /iO:ii.n&X nu..ioor •• ^lic W6ci/iir*2 v^irisLriwS’ 
^'dbitcd by those noiiing vfcits all involve v:ayc o^ 
viowin^ onsnpss ar? oppnsod . tp ncrionsr.ass (see sec-^ 
Cj.o(i 'bslov.0*^^ ** 

' " A ^ . 

# • " • * 

• The r*ajor- difficulty In postulating the' iLfcer- 
lying concept lies in n etfrij the ueQuii?:e;r.ent cf 
pro sable uaivcrsajLity i the postulat'^d “underlying 
concept choiilc- jc abstract enough so as hot to* fri- 
pose the analyst’s c'dltural bias on th;. data. At 

stasis of the research, no criteria have been 

» 

f ounr to ensure the required lk*cl of abstraction 
and, therefore, the probable universality, of the *vcs« 
ouluoGc unc erly. ng concepts. Cno ooservation is vrerth 
noting however: in sor.e cases’ the postulat'on of an 

underlying concept offers a greater difficulty than ■ 
in other cases. A discussion of tho relative ease 
or difficulty encountered in the course of this re- 
search is fo^md in section 3.ia.2. below. 






2. ?rocec.Viro for *cno 'sforonce of distinctive 
xO«Mw;,res, sc~x»n*wiLC a.*.<; cognitive 

.^Istinc'cive ieatur.:;s a*' the analytic abstractions 

resulting directly or indirectly fron the application 










Oi wr.o- oacic ./.o'caoc. c:: cuall'iawiv® CGa'ci'actr c*:GbriG:i 
• SGCyio^* ab*»vc. In lin^- -Jith tl“.ir> .-.-ether, 

clintinctive roaturcs are lafoi-;’DcI Ta-ore the contractive 

#• 

pauwcmc onhibitod by the <Cata*. 

In the ‘pr*.-ceiit ...;^>r'-ach th-e pr-poced v.'ay.to pro- 

..r . * •, 

•cet-d in. order to inrer /ietinctivc as. 

- oa lov/fl . iiiG iirst c elective is to interpret the 
contrastive patterns observed in the data, in t'rras 
abstract enough so as to account for all of th-ese 
patterns. The analytic -tool- r-^'^rced as' b--;st suited 
>or uhis purpose, is.uhe notion of cpp.osition, The 
latter is defined as a relation of .oyst:.. .atlc dif— 
feren^ 30tv/een tv;^^ S’.ich a ao-iion 

allov;s^o subsuine a wide ranse .-f variation *cuider a 
single . abstra ction, ^ 

•^yThe contrastive patterm' observed in the data 



should uncreforG oe inter^orotec in teriis of onno- 
sitions. 

-^These oppositions are regarded as r.:anifo sting 
the distinctive features that participate in then. 

ihs secon': ob;3 active is to determine hov; r.any 
d is wine Give, features participate in. each opposition. 

S'o i**r, no wocenuaal cifferonces have been ob- 
served in» tne way uo proceed in order to infer so- 
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■antic distinctive features as opposed to cognitive 
distinctive features. It seems that the two types 
_ distinctive features can be inferred by the app^ 
lication of ^e -same general procedure* 

The two objectives characterizing this procedure 
will now be discussed in turn* 

2* 2* 2*1*. Ascertaining the oppositions that mani-» 

• fest distinctive features-. ■ 

As stated in section 2.2*2» above) the opposi* 
tions manifesting distinctive features - semantic 
and cognitive ;• are inferred from contrastive pat- 
terns ob served in data*^ 

course of . this research two types of in- 
ferences have been observed to lead to th^aracteri- 
zatibn of such oppositions i either first-order in- 
ferences or secon d-order inferences.^ 

^^First-ofder inferences are those stemming dir- 
ectly from the observation of the data- Second-or- 
der inferences are those made from prior inferences* 
The way in which these two types of Inferences are 
made will now be described in turn* 
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2*2*2*1»X* ^Irst^ordor inf^roncGs 

These inferences. result directly from the ap- 
plication of the method of, qualitative contrasts. 

They are made as- follows t the naming units of the 
pertinent data are grouped' into sets and their mean- 
ing variants are inspected within the frame of these 

^The qualitative contrasts displayed by these 
meaning variants' reveal the contrastive patterns 
characterizing the aspect of language that is reflect* 
i n the naming units groupe d into sets. 

^These contrastive patterns, in t\irn, allow ovvjt 
to infer the opposition - or oppositions - that mani- 
fest^) the semantic distinctive features of that as- 
pect. 

e ■ 

In the course of this research, first-order in- 
ferences have been observed to lead only to the ci:ar- 
acterization of oppositions manifesting semantic 
distinctive features, either thos^^jSSHo the as- 
pect of language under investigation, or those an- 
cillary with respect to that aspect.^ 

^An Instance of first-ord ^r infer ences yielding 
semantic distinctive featoe^^^^^to the aspect, 
of language under investigation is described in sec- 



ERLC 



tion belQw* An instance of f irsti^order * 

Inferences yielding semantic distinctive features 
ancillary with respect to the aspect of. lan^;uage 

^*^^®®tigatibn is deacribed in section 4.±^»_2 »2 « 1 « 2 

below* 

* • • 

e 

Xh addition I first-oif^der inferences have been 
observed to jrield semantic distinctive features — 
either'^pwj^or ancillary— on the basis of two . . . 
types of contrastive patterns exhibited b^ the na- 
ming units grouped into sets. The first type of 
contrastive patterns is as follows: With sets form- 

ed with the initial variables; each set contrasts 
as a whole with the other sets in terms of the .in- 

variables. cAn ..instance of such sets, lead- 

* ■ ^ , ' \ 

ing t o the infe rence of semantic distinctive fea- 
~iO tha aspect of language under inves- 



tures 



tigation is described in section 3. 2. 1.3.1 . below. 

An instance of such sets leading to the inference 

% 

of ancillary semantic distinctive features is de- 
scrib ed in section 4_.£^2.2.1,2, below.^ 

Cliche second type of contrastive patterns is as * 
follows: With sets formed with the additional vari- 

within the same set individual units making 
up the set contrast with each other in terms of the 




• • 



» • . « *• 

.initial variables. , An instance of such sets lead- 
ing tottjetoference of semantic distinctive fea- 

the aspect 'of language under in- 
vestigation is described. in section 3e2.T,g.p / w 

lOWa . 
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^•2*2els2a Second— order inferences- 

These inferences result indirectly from the 
application of the method of qualitative contrasts. 

They are made as rollows.: Contrastive patterns are 

re'y^aled by relating the semantic distinctive fea- 
tures resulting from first-order inferences either 
to the aspect o^ language under investigation or to 
the underlying concept^ , 

e 

\ 

•/The contrastive patterns revealed by the re- 
lation of ancillary semantic distinctive features 
to the aspect of language under investigation al- 
low to infer the opposition - or oppositions - 
manifesting the semantic distinctive features 

ffB* to that aspect. An instance is described in 
section 4e2e2e2el,’^ . below. 

I* . . 

, / 

The contrastive patterns revealed by the re - 
lation of semantic distinctive feature^^^^^^^o 
the aspect of language under investigation to the 

. * * A 
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underlying concept Sillovfj^o ixifer the oppositions 
nanifesting the cognitive distinctive features. -of 
that aspect* More specifically, on the one hand, 
the . contrastive patterns ' revealed by the relati''»n 
of the primary semantic distinctive features to thd 
underlying concept ^lov/J(Eo infer the. opposition •. 
or oppositions manifesting the cognitive distinctive 
features of the basic cognitive content of that 
‘aspect# An instance is . described 'in section 3*.2.1*4»1#, 
below# 

On the other hand, the contrastive patterns- 
revealed by the relation of the primary semantic 
distinctive features^o^ the secondary semantic 
distinctive features and to the underlying concept 
allo\n^ infer the ppposition — or oppositions — 
manifesting the cognitive distinctive features of 
the ramifications of the cognitive content of the 
aspect of lahgviage under investigation# An instance 
is described in section 3*2*3*1#3* below# 



2#2#2#2# Determining the number of distinctive 
features that participate in a given 
opposition 

It is proposed that the number oX distinctive 

•« 

features depends on the type of the opposition that 











xoanlf ests them; . 

• > 



ascertaining the type of a given opposition 



two criteria are used: (1) the number of terms 

contained jji a given opposition; (2) the relation, 
obtaining between these' terms 



The ' first criterion allow distinguish two 



uoxiT/aiiiiiig "cwo or more terms are 
represented by a single type^ namely, eauioolient 
opppsltlons. Among the oppositions containing only 

two terms, on the. other hand, two types are further 

♦ 

distinguished on the basis of the second criterion* 
These are i^radual oppos itions , and nrivative ont)- 

ositions^3^ 

0 



to these three types of opposition will now be 
discussed in turn* 

An equipollent opposition is one in which the 
terms correspond to logically unrelated character- 
istics* Consequently, as many distinctive features 
are assigned to; any given equipollent opposition as 
there are terms in that opposition* 

^>An instance of an equipollent opposition and 




major types., of oppositionst oppositions containing 

. two or more terras and oppositions containing only 
tr-“ 




The assignment of distinctive features 




the corresponding distinctive features is' described 
in section 5 . 2. 1.3. 1. 2 ‘. below; ' 

A gradual opposition is one in which the two 

. terns correspond to two opposite characteristics that 
Banifest themselves in varying degrees. Since two 
characteristics are postulated, two distinctive • 

feafrores are assigned to each gradual opposition. The tw, 
opposite charpoteristips are said to. constitute a pair 0 = 
distinctive features. An instance of a gradual onpositioi 

and of 4he two corresponding distinctive features is des- 
cribed in section- 3.2. 1.4.1. below; 

A privative opposition is one in which one of the 
two terms corresponds to the presence of a given 

Characteristic whije the other term corresponds to 
■Its absence. The former is calied-the marked .... .. 

the latter is called the A privative 

opposition is characterized by the fact that it can 
be neutralized. Under conditions, of neutralization, 
tJ»e opposition idrepresented by its unmarjced term. 

The possibility of neutralization is, therefore, 
an operational criterion for a privative opposition.3S 
-6- In this . approach two types of privative ' opp- 
itlons are distinguished.- These are qualified 
privative oppositions and unqualified privative ' 
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^ flpallfled privati ve opnosltlon is one in v/hich 
the presence and/or the absence of the mark (l«e« a 
given characteristic)' is in some way qualified. An 
Instance in which the presence of a given character- 
istic l^uallfied 'is discussed at the end of section 
^•2. 2. 2. 1.2. below: the characteristic is either 
unconditionally present or conditionally present. 

^ ^ unqualified privati ve opposition is one in 
which neither the presence nor the absence of the 

mark is qualified. Since in the case of either a 

* 

qualified privative opposition or an \mqualified one, 
a single characteristic is pos‘'*.ilated, only one 
distinctive feature i.®£ssigned to any given priv- 
ative oppo sition^ 

^^An Instance of a qualified privative opposition 
with its accompanying distinctive feature is discussed 
in secti on, k. 2. 2. 2. 1. 2. below. 

An instance of an unqualified privative opposition 
with its accompaning distinctive feature is discussed 
in section^^X ^.^l ow. 

2.3. Step sequence 

As stated previously (see section 2.1.3.) the 

\ 

cognitive content of a given aspect of language is 
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ascertained by relating the semantic distinctive 
features of that aspect to the underlying concept. 

In line with the above, the order in which the threec 
main objectives in the cognitive analysis of any 
given aspect of language should be approached is as 
follows:; the first objective is the postulation of 
the un> .rlying concept manifested in that aspect; 
the second objective is the inference of its semantic 
distinctive features; the third objective is the 
inference of the cognitive distinctive features that 
constitute its cognitive content. 

In the course of this research it was observed 
that the more the approach to cognitive analysis 

« 

was refined, the more the series of tasks required 
to meet the three objectives listed above became 
complex. It waf therefore felt necessairy to specify ' 
a logical sequence not only for the three main ob- 
jectives, but also for the various tasks required to 
meet each of them. 

The sequence proposed in this approach consists 

of four analytic steps grouped into two major phases: 

the specification phase and the analysis phase. The 

specification phase includes the first two steps 

and alms at a detailed formulation of the cognitive 
problem area and of the* data pertinent to ite Inveetlgationi 








The analysis phase includes the last two steps and 
deals with the actual analysis* The sequence of 



analytic steps specified above Is called the step- 




i 



i * 





sequence # 

Once conceived,^ the step sequence was 
refined In two stages of development* The 
version corresponding to the first stage of develop- 
ment Is called the initial step sequence * The 
second version Is called the revise d step sequence.* 

The following sections include an account of 
(a) hov/ the initial step sequence was established and 
later developed into the revised version; (b) the 
reasons for this further development and (c) the 
criteria for assessing the generality of the revised 
* step sequence* 

A detailed discussion of the tasks pertaining 
to each step of the revised step sequence is given 
in section 3 below* 

An account of how the revised step sequence 
was tested appears in section k below* 

2*3.1* Individual investigations that led to 
step sequence ^ 

The present approach to cognitive analysis is 
based on the investigation of three widely different 
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aspects of a 'single language, naiscly, ?apago«^. 

^ 

^As further insight was gained in the course of 

the research, each aspect was reexamined. This led 

\ ; 

to the improvement, not only of the general approc.ch, 
but also of the results obtained in the case of each 
individual investigation. 

The first effort towards the development of 
this approach to cognitive research in ettmoling- 
uistics dealt with the category of nominal number. 

■It constitutes aa individual investigation called 
the Pilot Stud^ .^^ The overall approach followed 
in the Pilot Study was then applied to another 
aspect of language, namely, the property of gramm- 
atical and lexical fusion. This constitutes a 
second individual investigation called ' the initial 
version of the Case Study . The above two individual 
investigations served to establish the initial steu 
sequence . The generality of the initial step 
sequence was then tested by applying it to an add- 
itional linguistic aspect, namely, the category of 
person. This constitutes a third individual invest- 
igation called the initial version of the Test Case. 




The insight gained in the course of this third 
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investigaWon led to the reexamination of the lin^r^istic 
aspects covered in the two previous investigations 
(i*e., the category of nominal number and the property 
of grammatical and lexical fusion). This reexamination 
resulted in a revision of these stu^lies called the 
. Follovy-up Study and the revised version of the Case 
Study , r espectively. ^ 

^ The r jvisions of the overall approach effected 
in the course of this reexamination led to the 
revised step sequence. The generality of the revised 
step sequence was then tested by reexamining the lingu- 
istic aspect investigated in the initial version 
of the Test Case* This reexamination resulted in 
a revision of this study called the revised version 
of the Test Case . v 

"^^This latter investigation led to a further 
development of the conceptual framework discussed in 
section 4.1 . below. ^ 



^ -onceptual development could be 

integrated in the revised step sequence without 
requiring major changes. The generality of the 
revised step sequence was thereby increased without 
affecting its previous application to the Follow-fl^ 
Study and the revised version of the Case Study. These 
two studies, therefore, required no further revisions. 
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The relaCtlon between the tv/o versions of the 
step sequence and the individual investigations that 
led to them Is shown schematically in .Diagran TTT , 

In the present monograph only the revised 
versions of the three individual investigations are 
described in detail. These are the Follow-Up 
Study y the revised version of the Case Study and 
the revised version of the Test Case. Whenever the 
initial versions differ significantly from the 
revised ones, this is indicated in a footnote^ 

The application of the initial step, sequence in 
the Pilot Study and the Initial version of the Case 
Study is shown on Table I. Its testing in the initial 
version of the Test Case is shown* on Table III. 

The application of the revised step< sequence in 
the Follow-Up Study and the revised version of the 
Case Study is shown on Table II. Its testing in the 
revised version of the Test Case is shown on Table IV. 

2.3.2. Revision of initial step sequence 

In the course of applying the initial step 

sequence, to the facet of the problem area of the Test Case 
and of reexamining the linguistic aspects investigated in 
both the Pilot Study and the Case Study, some flaws in 
thfc conceptual — — — 
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framework that formed the basis for that version of 
the step sequence, became apparent* These flaws 
all stemmed from a lack of explicitness in the 
conception of some of the analytic tools* This 
lack of explicitness was reflected in two aspects 
of the initial step s'?quence: the relation between 

some> of the individual steps ; the tasks included in 
some of the individual steps^ 

<^j^ks these flaws were uncovered, the initial 
step sequence was revised in order* to eliminate 
them*37 These revisions will now be discussed* 

2* 3* 2.1* Revisions affecting the relation between 
some of the individual steps 

" The need for these revisions resulted from a 
major flaw in the conceptual framework: The latter 

lacked a clear-cut distinction between the semantic 
domain and the cognitive domain of language. Con- 
sequently there was no operational definition of 
cognitive content (see section 2*1. 3» above)* It 
was not clear how, and in what step — or steps — , 
the cognitive content was to be inferred from the 
data* 

^he initial step sequence was essentially based 
on a technique of directed trial and error* VJhile 



data* . 
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there 'Was a definite order in v/hich particular factors 
were to be considered, the relation between different 
sources of information and expected results was not 
yet understood and consequently it could not be 
specified* In other words, the relation of initial 
variables and additional variables to the expected 
results w as not clear* ^ 

^It is insight gained regarding this relation 
that led to the revision of the initial step seq- 
uence* In the revised step sequence there is a 
necessary relation between initial variables, add- 
itional variables and expected results: the initial 

variables are expected to yield one aspect of the 
cognitive content, namely, the basic cognitive 
content; the additional variables are expected to 
yield another aspect of the cognitive content, namely 
the ramifications of the cognitive content* Con- 
sequently, the role of the two types of variables 
in the analysis of a given aspect of language is 
parallel* The step — of steps — dealing with them 
should, therefore, be structured similarly 

- I I r ■ t •• •• ***»*^*— *‘*^^**«^»*«»-— Mill 

In the initial step sequence two of the proposed 
steps dealt with the initial variables while only 
one step dealt with the additional variables* The 
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* % ^ 
former are ste*p 3 sad step 4, the latter is step p 

(see Tables I and III)* 






^In line with the argument presented above, in 
the revised step seqoience both types of variables 
are handled by a single step each* Step 3 step ■ 



✓ 

4 of the initial step sequence are pulled together 
as step 3^ and step 5 of the initial step sequence 
becomes step 4 (see Tables II and IV)* 



I 






2*3*2*2. Revisions affecting the tasks included in 
some of the individual steps 

The lack of explicitness in the conception of 
some of the analytic tools affected the formulation 
of the tasks included, on the one hand, in step 1, 
on the other hand, in- both steps 3 and 4 and step 5 
of the. initial step sequence (i*e*, step 3 aud step 
4 of the revised step sequence)* 

In step 1, the task consists in . 
formulating a problem area* In the absence of the 
notion of underlying concept (see section 2*1*3* 
above), the way to proceed in order to formulate the 
j^roblem area was not clearly specified • The instruc- 
tion ' was merely to formulate it in as general terms 
as possible* Once the notion of \mderlying concept 
was introduced and defined operationally, 
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the problem area could be specified as consisting of the 
relation between the underlying concept and all the 



linguistic aspects that manifest it (see section 2.1.3* 
above). As a consequence, the general task of formulating 
the problem area had to be broken down into a number of 
specific tasks. These are the follov/ing: The first task 
consists in selecting an aspect of language to be considered 
for investigation. The second task consists in postulau** 
ing the underlying concept. The third task consists in 
specifying the cognitive problem area (i,e, , deliminauing 
its scope and determining its facets) . ihe fourth, and 



last, task consists in ascertaining whether the aspect 
of language initially considei’ed for investigation coin- 
cides with the core of the cognitive problem area. 

The four specific tasks detailed, above were integrated 
into step 1 of the revised step sequence; 




In both steps 3 and h and in step 5 of the 
initial step sequence (i.e., both step 3* and step ^ 
of the revised step sequence) , the initial task - 
consists in assembling sets of pertinent naming 
units using specified variables as a frame of ref- 
erence. The subsequent tasks aim at uncovering the 
cognitive content of the aspect of language under 
Investigation that is revealed by the variables. In 
order to perf orm^asks , it was found necessary to 
specify further ^on the one hand^ the def initions- of 
.some of the variables, on the other h^d, the proc- 
edure for inferring the cognitive content. 

The classification of the variables includes 
two basic distinctions;, initial variables versus 
additional variables, and linguistic variables versus 
cultural variables. The latter distinction v/as 
found to be op?rat j onally adequate. It was there- 
fore retained. The distinction between initial 
variables, on the oth>-'r hand, rvt;quired some revision. 



.Initial variables were first differentiated 
from acditioncil variables as follov/s: Initial 

variables were defined as the variables most imm- 
ediately connected to the aspect of language under 
investigation; additional variables, v/ere defined 
as the variables less immediately connected to that 



“'•'■^^xne way to proceed in order to ascertain 
closeness or distance between given variables and 
the aspect of language under investigation v;as 
left unspecified. The attempt to specify the close 



language under investigation as opposed to the 
distance of the additional variables from that aspect, 
resulted in the follov;;* >perational definitions: 



Initial variables allo’ assemble sets of per- 
tinent naming units displaying contrasts betv/een 



pertinent naming units displaying contrasts between 
'the initial variables. These operational definitions 
are utilized in performing the initial task of botn 
step 3 and step 4 of the revised step sequence. 




ness of the initial variables to the aspect of 




the manifestations of the aspect of language under 




allow to assemble sets of 



■6S- 



In view of the absence of an operational cer-.. 
inition of cognitive content, the instructions ■ ’ 

accompanying the tasks ciiming at uricovering it^ in 
oiiC in.i.uicii o oGp scqutriCc^ reQUired to be ierther 

.'specified. 

“^t was initially thought that the cognitive 
..content could be inferred directly from^an examinat- 
ion of the contrastive patterns displayed in the sets 
formed with the variables. As a consequence, no 
distinction was made betv/cen, on the one hand, cog- 
nitive content and cognitive distinctive features, 
on the other hand, seiriantic distinctive features 
and cognitive cintinctive features. 






^With the introduction of these further dis- 
tinctipns, tv/o changes affecting the tasks included 
in some Individual steps became necessary. 

The first change consisted in increasing the 
number of the tasks included both in step 4- and in 
step 5 of the initial step sequence (i.e. step ’3 
and step 4. of the revised step sequence) so as to 
allow the uncovering of semantic distinctive features 
before that of cognitive distinctive features. 

The second change consisted in specifying how 
the number of distinctive features — semantic and 



cognitive — v/as to be ascertained. The procecuro 

' • * € 

described in detail in section 2.2.2. above is an 
attempt to systematize 'the process of inferring 
distinctive features from the contrastive patterns 
observed in the data. Those tv/o changes were inte- 
grated into the revised step sequence. 

2.3*3* Generality of Step Sequence 

The step sequence is central to the present 
approach. It purports to. bo a precise guide for the 
uncovering of the cognitive significance of any 
given aspect of language. In order to meet this 
goal it is essential that the step sequence should 
have a high degree of general ity.^ 

^'^Two requirements are thought to insure the 

generality of the step sequence: it should apply 

to a diversity iJf' linguistic, aspects; it should apply 
to the different facets of the same cognitive problem 
area. These tvfo requirements v/ill now be discussed in 
turn; 




2»3*3*1« Appliceibili'fcy to civorsioy or CLSpoct 

The purpose of the Test Cp.so is to investigate 
whether the step .-sequence :ts the first require- 
ment, i.c., whether it can ho repeated to deal with 
a new and different linraistic afipcct. 

^j>By different is meant here a difference in 
terms of the application of the step sequence to a 



iniuistic aspect;. 

Originally, the only difference between lin^uictic 

aspects that suggested itself v;as one having to do 
v;ith their nature, namely, that between a category and a 
i)roperty (see section l.l,2*i; above) j The assumption 
was that the nature of a given iin^aistic aspect might 
determine the application of the step sequence. In li'ria. 
with this assumption, the first investigation dealt V7ith 
a category (that of nominfil number) , the second* inves- 
tigation dealt V7ith a prope'^y (that of grammatical and 
lexical fusion) • The linguistic aspect investigated in the 
Test Case being a category (that of person)., no essential 
differences were expected to e*merge in the application 
of the step sequence to this new linguistic aspect." The 
assumption governing the choice of the tliree linguistic 
aspects men'cioned above, t*urned out to be mistahen^ 

On the one hand, the application of the step sequence to 
the investigation of the category of nominal number and 
of the property of gra:*miatical and lexical fusion proved 
to be identical.w-Qn the other h.'-nd, the application’ of 
the step sequence to ohe. investigation of - the category 
of person revealed a*n essential difference betv 7 ee*n that 




liiiiraistic asvieco and tliC *j\:o _r*-civ:. ".o ones. 

This cifferenco in the ari'*^licavit>n of the saep 
sequence is interpreted as a consec'aenco of the 
difference in the relation of the data to 'che aspecw 
of language under investigation (see section 3«l*l«-»2. 
below) rather than of the difference in the nature 
of that aspect. 

The relation of the data to tne aspect oi 
lan£:aa£G under investi^jation is the* sasie in tiie case of 
the catcii'ory. of noiainal number avnd in that of the property 
of fusion: the naming' units of the per winent da'oa are one 
carriers of the aspect of ian^iuapie under j.nvesoit>ajiOi*« 
2 ?gls,tion as dificrent an 'cne case Ox cne c*~oe^o^2/ 
person: the naming units of the per“i^inent data ere not 
the carriers of the aspect of langu:.-.ge under investigation* 
The differentiation of linguistic aspects according 
to the two types discussed aoove is consiaered oasic* 

The revised version of the step sequence appears- to be 
■ applicable to both types. It remains to be ascertained 
whether there are. further typQS o"x linguistic aspec Ls cina 
whether the revised step seoUence is equally applicaole 
to them.^^ 



2.3.3.2* Applicability to the different facets of one same 
cognitive problem area: iteration of individuax. ! 



The second requirement to insure the generality 





of the stop sec'iience is that 1 ^ r. , ’ to the diff ererit 

* C/ 

facets of the sojiie probleii ar.*,;-, h; .0 section 2.I.6.2. 
above,). It is proposed that the .sp-jcification of the 
sequence of analytic sta^jcs a; pro. riate to trie investisa- 
tion of a cor^plete coLpiitive probiou area 'belon::s, v;ith its 
formulation, to the first step of the revised step sequence. 
The first step^ therefore^ is restricted to the in- 
itial approach to a given problem. It is carried 
out ohly once. The remainder of the revised step 
sequence, which includes steps 2,3 and is iterative:- 
It is assumed that it can be repeated for each of 
the analytic stages established for a given problem. 

This, however, has not yet been tested since the 

three investigations conducted so far deal only 

* 

with the . same facet of each problem. 

In addition, in the case of several unrelated 

variables of the same order — i,e,, initial and/or 
• * ■ " » 

additional variables — (see section 4,1,1, belov;), 
the sequence of tasks included in stop 3 and/or. 

step 4 is iterative: This sequence is repeated for 

each one of .the Unrelated linguistic variables. 

The revised yersioh of the Test Case. offers an 
instance of the iteration of the tasks included in 
. step-.3 (see section. 4,2,2,!, belov/).. 



3* Description of Individual stexib of revised 
step sequence 

In the following sections an attempt is made 
to specify the tasks pertaining to each step of the 
.revised step sequence and to give, .the rationale for 
their requirements. The steps belonging to the two 
phases, specification and analysis, are discussed 
individually in sections 3.1. and 3.2. below, to- 
gether with their application in both the Follow- 
Up. Study and the revised, version of the Case Study. 
Whenever possible, the discussion of a given task 
in both studies is follov/ed by a substantive char- 
acterization of the* conceptual - tools used in acc- 
omplishing that task^ 

The revised step sequence, as applied both in 
the Follow-U^ Study and in the revised version of 
the Case Study is shown schematically in Table II . 

The application of the approach to the cog- 
nitive analysis of language proposed here to the 

i 

Follow-Up Study is shown ischematically in Diagram 

IV* 

The application of this approach to the revised 
version of the Case Study is shown schematically in 
Diagram V. 



3.1* Specification T)hase 

As stated previously, the specification phase 
consists of two steps: step 1 alms at formulating 

the cognitive problem area; step 2 aims at specifying 
the data pertinent to the investigation of each one 
of its facets,. 

3,1.1. Step !:• Formulating the cognitive problem 

area 

4 

In line with the definition of cognitive prob- 
lem area given in sections 2.1.6. above^ this step 
involves f our tasks. ^ 

The first task consists in selecting a linguistic 
aspect to be considered for investigation. The 
second task consists in postulating the underlying 
concept manifested by that aspect. The third task 
- consists in specifying the cognitive problem area 
of which the linguistic aspect initially considered 

for investigation is a part. v 



•^-^The fourth, and last, task consists in ascer- 

I 

taining whether the linguistic aspect initially 
considered for investigation coincides with the core 
of the problem area.^- These four tasks will now be 
discussed' in turn. 




Selecting the linguistic asT^ect' to be con-* ‘ 
sidered for investigation 



The aim is to select a linguistic aspect that 
has a high probability of being part of a productive 
problem area. The productivity- of a problem area 
is gauged in terms of the likelihood that it vrill 
lead to one, or several, important theme Cs) of the 
language. 

It is believed that linguistic aspects most 
likely to be part of a productive problem area, in 
the above sense, are those that are highly recurrent. 
This belief is based on the common-sense assumption 
that the higher the recurrence of a pattern, the 
more likely it is^ occupy an important place in the 
system in which it participates. Within the frame 
of reference of this study, this means that the 
higher the recurrence of a linguistic category or 
property, the more likely it is to be part of a cog- 
nitive problem area that will lead to one, or several, 
central theme (s) of the language. 



The category of nominal number in the Follow 
Study and the property of grammatical and- lexical . 
fusion in the revised version of the Case Study were 
both selected in view of their high recurrence^ 
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The category of nominal number in Papago is 
formally marked by a morphewte process of redup- 
lication and includes three members; singula^, 

•plural and distributive < These three 
members apply to naming units either individ*ually 
QP jjji various combinations • The x orm of a naming 
unit which corresponds either to the sing'ular only, 
or to the singular together with the plui^al, is 
called the citation form * The forms of a naming •unit 
which correspond either to the plural and the 
distributive separately, or to the pl^ural together 
with the distributive, are called the derived forms* 
The citation form of a naming •unit may or may not 
be reduplicated. In either case it contrasts with 
the derived form(s) which are necessarily redup- 

• licated. Thus, if the citation form is r.edupii- 

• -cated, the derived form is reduplicated again, but 
in a different way.^^ 

The property of grammatical and lexical fusion 
■ is very likely a universal property. It is the 
property which accounts for the integration of 
ling^uistic units of a lower order of complexity 
into units of a higher order of complexity 
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additl«on,..the property of grama tical and 
lexical fusion is pervasive: it applies to every 
naming unit without exception (see' section 2«1>6,2;2 . 
above)* As a consequence, it is also gradual: it ' 

has extreme manifestations and non extreme manifes- 
tations* 

*^The various degrees of grammatical and lexical 
fusion that apply to Papago naming units are said 
to constitute their fusional status . Both the ex- 
treme and non(^extreme manifestations of the property 
of fusion constitute the aspect of language initi- 
ally considered- for investigation in the revised 
version of the Case Study* 

The category of nominal number is part of a 
cognitive problem area that appears to be extremely 
. productive* The cognitive content revealed by the 

Follow-up Study suggests a theme of compactness — . 

• . • ■ . 

lack-of- compactness' that is very likely central, to the 
theme structure of the language (see section 
below) • 

As far as the property of fusion is concerned, 
oh the other .hand, it is .difficult, at this stage, 
to delimit the cognitive problem area of which it is 
a part* The cognitive content that emerged in the . 
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revised version of the Case S-cudy .appears to relate 
to xmiversal cognitive charactern-stics rather than 
to any specific Papago theme (see section 
below) 

Ci^This raises tv/o questions: Can cognitive 

characteristics specific to the. Papago languagO“and“ 
culture situational cbntext be inferred from a 
universal property? Is the cognitive significance 
of linguistic properties comparable to that of 
linguistic categories? Neither of these two ques- 
tions can be answered at this stage of the research. 

j * 

3, 1.1.2. Postulating the underlyin g concent 

The task of postulating the underlying concept 
manifested in the linguistic aspect initially con- 
• sidered for investigation is carried out by applying 
the procedure described in detail in section 2^ 2<Jl. 

above. 

> 1 * ^ » * 

'^The difficulty in applying this procedure de- 
pends on the extent to which the meaning variation 
of that linguistic aspect, as displayed by the naming 
units that are affected by it, can be made explicit. 

In the Follow-up Study, the meaning variants 
corresponding to the three members of the category 







of nominal number inclu«^’e such clear-cut contrasts 
as single chair*' versus "several chairs in 
several location** versus "several chairs in sev- 
eral locations" (see footnote 4l)» It was there- 
fore easy to postulate the underlying concept of 
the category of nominal number as being one of 
multinllcltv , 

^ In the revised version of the Case Study, on 
the other hand, the meaning variants associated i^Lth 
the various manifestations of the property of ' 
grammatical and lexical fusion are of a more abstract 
nature, as well as .much less- familiar, than their 
counterparts in the Pollov7-up Study. These meaning 
variants seem to involve the measure of uniqueness 
that is attributed to. .given entities by the members 
of a culture. After much grc^ling, the underlying 
concept of the property of grammatical and lexical 
fusion was postulated as . being one of indlvldualne s s . 
^ — The hypothesis is that to a certain degree. of 
fusion, grammatical or lexical, there corresponds a 
certain. degree of individualness.^^ 

3. 1.1.3. Speclfy^n? the cognitive problem area 
The task of specifying the cognitive problem 
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of which the linguistic aspect initially considered 
for investigation is a part, is dual*. It consists, 
first, in delimiting the scope of the problem area, 
then, in determing its differer.t facets, as v/ell 
as the corresponding sequence of analytic stages. 



3.I.I.3.I. Delimltlnn the scone of the co>^nitlye 
problem area 

An entire cognitive problem area is defined as 
consisting of the relation of a given underlying 
concept to all the linguistic aspects that manifest 
it (see section 2. 1.6.1 . above).. 

‘^In line with this definition, the underlying 
concept manifested in the linguistic aspect initi- 
ally considered for investigation can serve to. . 
delimit the scope of the cognitive problem area of 
v/hich that aspect is a- part: all the linguistic as- 

pects that share that underlying concept are v/ithin 
the scope of the same cognitive problem area.^^ 

In the case of the fir?=t two studies conducted 
in the course of this research, the instructions 
for delimiting the cognitive problem ©.teas apply as 
follows:. The underlying concept manifested in the 
category of nominal number is that of multiplicity. 



• f* 
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the linguistic aspects that nanlfest the concept 
of multiplicity enter, therefore, into the same 
cognitive problem area* The- latter is called the 



^The linguistic aspects that enter into this 
problem area include, in addition to the category of 



(see section 4*2*2*1*1*1* belov/), the category of 
adjectival/adverbial number, and several categories ■ 



cognitive problem of multipl- 
icity is extremely wide since it covers the main 
word classes in the Papago linguistic system. It 



The underlying concept manifested in the property 
of grammatical and lexical fusion is^at of individual- 
ness.' All the linguistic aspects that manifest the 
concept of individualness. enter, .therefore, into the 
same cognitive ' problem area. Tho latter is called 
the cognitive problem of individualness. ^ 



outside of the property of fusion. Tho scope of the 
cognitive problem of individualness is, ‘ ‘ 



cognitive problem of in.iit.inTieitv. 




nominal number, the category of pronominal number 




is shown in 





very likely quite narrow*. It is shown 
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Determining the facets of the cognitlva 
■ ^ problem area and the or responding 

seouence of analvcic r»tages . 

The instructions po follov/ in order to accomplish 
this task are described in detail in sections 2.1.6*2«1« 
and 2. 1.6. 2. 2. above. 

The application of these instructions to the 
first two cognitive problem areas dealt with in 
this research results in the follovdng specification: 

The core of the cognitive problem of multiplicity is 
constituted by the na^or variations of the concept 
of multiplicity as exhibited by the category of 
nominal number. Its secondary aspects are constituted 
by the other categories of number (see section 3.1*1.3.1* 
above). The latter can best be understood in terms 
of the analysis of the nominal pattern.. Since nom- 
inal number is a nonpervasive category, the initial 
stage in the investigation of the core deals v/ith 
the conditions of positive relevance of this cate- 
gory. It reveals the cognitive significance of the 
presence of the category of nominal number. 3 

A subsequent stage in the analysis of the core 
will deal with the conditions of negative relev- 
ance of the category of nominal number. lOreveal- 
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the cognitive significarice of tha absence of that 
category^' 

It seems that the cognitive problem of indivi- 
dualness includes a single linguistic aspect, namely 
the property of fusion. This is interpreted to 
mean that it has only a core and does not have 
secondary aspects. 

^ Since fusion is a pervasive property, the ini- 
tial stage in the investigation of the core deals 
with the nonextreme (i.e., both noh^^^cimal and non— 
minimal) degrees of grammatical and lexical fusion. 

A subsequent stage in the investigation of the core 
will deal with the extreme (i.e, both maximal and 
miniminal) degrees of fusion. 



3*1*1.^, Ascerta ining? whether the linguistic aspect 
initiall y considered for Investigation 
coincides v/lth t he core of the Problem area 

ihls is the last task in stop 1. Its aim and 
that of the first task complement each other. The 
aim of the first J^ask ensure the selection of 
a productive problem area. The aim of the last 
task is:to ensure the best entry into the investiga- 
tion of a given problem area. 

In line with the above, if the linguistic aspect 
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initially considered for investigation 3,oss not 
coincide v/ith the core, it is rciogated to a later 
appropriate analytic stage. Another linguistic 
aspect that does_coincide with the core^is selected 
for Immediate '^investigation. 

In the Follow-B^Study, the linguistic- aspect 
initially considered for investigation is the cat- " 
egory of nominal number. This category does co- 
incide with the core of the cognitive problem of 
multiplicity to which it belongs. The category of 
nominal number is, therefore, retained for immed- 
iate investigation (see Table II). 

In the revised version of the Case Study the 
linguistic aspect initially considered for investi- 
gation is constituted by the various manifestations 
(extreme as well as noiQBXtreme) of the property of 
fusion. Only some of these manifestations, namely 
the norQextreme ones, do coincide with the core of 
the cognitive problem of individualness to which 



they belong. The extreme manifestations of the- 
property of fusion pertain to the secondary facets 
of this cognitive problem area..^ 

^Ohly the norQextreme. manifestations of the . 
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category of fusion, therefore, are retained for 
immediate investigation (see T:ble II ), ^ 

General characterlstr'cs of cognitive 
T)roblem area.^ — 

In view of the methodological emphasis of the 
present approach, only the characteristics of cog- 
nitive problem areas that have a bearing on the ap?Dli— 
cation of the- step sequence to their investigation 
will be discussed here. Two. such characteristics ' 
have suggested themselves so far: (1) the scope 
of a given cognitive problem areaj; (2) the- types 
of the linguistic aspects that enter into it. 



3«1.1.5.1, Scone of cognitive nroblem areas 

As can be seen from the delimitation . of two 
cognitive problem areas in section 3.1.1.^.!. 
above, their respective scopes are greatly different. 
The scope of the cognitive problem .area of multipli- 
city is considered to be extremely wide, whereas 
that of the cognitive problem area of individualness 
appears to be very narrov;, , 

To the difference inti^eir respective scopes 
there corresponds, the following difference in the • 
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application of. the step sequence to their investi- 
gation? the vdder the scope of a cognitive prob- 
lem area, the more often is the iterative paru 
of the step sequence repeated (see secuion 2.3 *3* 2. 

above) . 

•q T 1 2* Types of linguisti c aspects en,t.esi(^ 

* * Into cognitive p ro'biem areas 

Two main types oi such linguistic aspects can 
be distinguished so far: The first main type 

includes linguistic aspects that entail differences 
■ either in the list ,or the sequence^ of tasks per- 
taining to the step> sequence. These linguistic 
aspects are regarded as basically different. 

The secondTmain type includes linguistic aspects 
that entail differences only in the details of the 
performance of certain individual tasks specified 
in the step sequence. These linguistic aspects are 

regarded^as basically similar. 

Two types of basically different linguisuic 
aspects have already been proposed (see section 

above). Basic tb® 1 includes linguistic 
aspects in which the naming units of the pertinent 
data, are the carriers of the aspect of language 









wider investigation* . Basic tyl^^ 2 incliaaes lin- 
guistic aspects in v/hich the nanir.g units of the 
‘ pertinert data are not the carrlc.-s of the aspect 
of language under ' investigation. 

Two types of differences have been observed 
in the basically similar linguistic aspects j^- 
vestigated in the Follow-\ip Study and the revised 
version of the Case Study, respectively. These 
differences are: (1) .differences in terms of the 

relevance of the two dimensions oi the linguistic 
system, the grammatical and the lexical^ (2^ dix- 
ferences in terms of what are here considered two 
fundamental properties of structural units, namely 

47 

their external functioning and internal structure. 

• In the Follow-Up Study, the cognitive problem 
of multiplicity is investigated through an examin- 
ation of the various ways in which the category of 
nominal number^^ applies to certain naming units, 
namely those that refer to ‘‘quantifiable” en»^ities 

(see section below) 

t.hft ftopnitive analysis, of the category of 

nominal number in terms of the approach proposed 
here, only the graunmatical dimension is cpnsidered 
' directly relevant.. The lexical dimension is there- 
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fore not taken* into account • I.', addition, although 

the category of noiainai number is one which in Papago 

it(S 

involves grammatical internal structure- as well as 
grammatical external functioning, only the latter is 
dealt with in the Follow-up Study. The bearing 
on the cognitive content of the category of nominal 
number , of the grammatical • internal structure of uhe 
pertinent naming units is excluded from consideration 
by holding the latter constant. This is achieved 
by limiting the naming units making up the pertinent 
data to a single type, namely single-base nouns. 

• The problem of the Papago concept of multiplicity is' 
therefore explored only in terms of the grammatical 
external functioning of those pertinent naming units 
that exhibit a single type of internal structure. 

In the revised version of the Case Study, the 
cognitive problem of individualness is investigated 
by considering the internal structure (grammatical 
and lexical) of naming units. Their external functr 
ioning not being directly relevant ^is not taken into 



account. 
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lii line with the deflnitiono of pertinent data 
versus universe of data given in section 2.1.^.^. 
above, this step "involves a dual task. The latter" 
consists (a) in determining what portion of the 
universe of data is directly pertinent to a given 
analytic stage in the investigation of a cognitive 

problem area, and (b) in selecting a sample of these 
data. 




The portion of the data base that is pertinent 
to the complete investigation of a given cognitive • 
problem area- is the universe of data (see section 
2.I.I.2.. above). To each of the analytic stages in 
the investigation of this cognitive’ problem area" 
there corresponds a portion of the universe of data 
that is directly pertinent to that stage. This is 
the pertinent data. The pertinent data, therefore, 
may Include a pbition of the universe of data dir- 
ectly pertinent to the investigation .of either the 
core (initial or subsequent stage) or of the secon- 
dary facets . (initial or subsequent stage). 





In zhQ ?ollow-yp Study, data are . 

those corresponding to the initial stage in the 
’investigation of the core. • They are specified as 
follov/s; they include orily those naming units (a) 
in which the category of nominal number is present, 
i.e., naming units that refer to "quantifiable” 
entities (see sections 2. 1.6. 2. 2 . and ^.1.1. 3.2 . 
above), and (b) which have an identical grammatical 
internal structure, i.e., which are constituted by 
one noun each (see section 3*i*^*?*2* ebove). 

In the revised version of the Case Stucly, the 
pertinent data are also those corresponding to the 
initial stage in the investigation of the core. They 
are specified as follows:- they include those naming 
units which (a) are multibase units (i.e. contain 
more than one base or stem) and (b) exhibit non- 
extreme . fusional statuses. 

\ 

3.1. 2. 2. Selecting a samnle of the pertinent data 
Although much reduced as compared to the entire- 
universe of data, the size of the pertinent data for 
any given analytic stage in the investigation of a 
problem area is still too Icirge to be tractable. It 
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is proposed to ‘reduce its size f-^tr.er by sampling . 

* it randomly. By random sampling iJ;ri 2 ant taking those 

naming units pertaining to a given s'cage whic'i 
happen to be available in one*s iield notes. The 
assumption is that any portion of the pertinent data 
should be equally appropriate to serve as a sample. 

In the Follow-B^^tudy, the sample of the 
pertinent data is constituted by names of animals, 
plants and things (see Table II). In the revised 
version of the Case Study, a subset of kinship terms 
• and various pairs of naming units serve to illustrate 
the statements (see Table II) • 

3. 1.2. 3. General characteristics of pertinent data 
The general' characteristics of the pertinent 
data that suggest themselves so far involve the 
relation of the pertinent data to the carriers of 
the aspect of language under investigation. (see section 
2. 1.1.1. above). Differences in this relation allow 
to distinguish two main conditions of pertinence. 

The first condition characterizes naming units which 
are themselves the carriers of the linguistic aspect 
under investigation. 51 The second condition char- 
acterizes naming units v;hich are not themselves the 
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carriers of the linguistic aspect under investigation 
but are in some systematic relation ’-Tith the carriers 
of this aspect* 

^ “ The first condition of* pertinence 

includes carriers of a linguistic aspect, either 
grammatical or lexical.^ 

In the Follow-Up Study, the naming units of the 
pertinent data are the carriers of the category of 
nominal number, a grammatical category. In the 
revised version of the Case Study, they are the 
carriers of various non^extreme manif e;; Nations, of 
grammatical and lexical fusion. 

I . * ■ * " 

The '•econd condition of pertinence includes any 
type of systematic relation betv/een naming units and 
the carriers of the linguistic aspect under investi- 
gation. So far, three types of relation have been 
identified: cd ^ocurrence ^ replacement ^ opposition . 

A relation of cooccurrence is that between a 
linguistic aspect and the anming units that cooccur 
with its carriers. Thus, the lexical category con- 
stituted by verbs of position, mentioned in 
section ia.a.3. above, can be investigated through 
the naming units which cooccur as subjects with 
the carriers of the category, namely^ each of the 
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verbs of positibn. 

A relation of replacement is that betv/een a 
ling\iistic aspect and the naminci units that either 
serve to replace its carriers or are replaceable by 
them... An example. Is the case of the gender category 
in the personal pronouns of English (he, she, it). 

A Papago example is discussed in detail in sections k.l. 
below. 

Both the relation of cooccurrence and the relation 
of replacement allovj the study of linguistic aspects 
which have only a few carriers (e.g., the category of 
person in pronouns). 

A relation of opposition is that betv/een a linguis- 
tic aspec.t and the naming units that are opposed to 

1 

its carriers by virtue of not being affected by that 
category. Such naming units are the negatively 
relev^t units mentioned in section 2.1.6. 2.2. above. 
They are relevant to the investigation of the cog- 
nitive content of the linguistic aspect with which 
they are in a relation of opposition; they reveal 
the cognitive significance of the conditions under 
which the linguistic aspect does not apply. 
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3.2. Analysis *Phase 

The second phase, the analysis phase, is con- 
cerned vith the uncovering of the cognitive content 
of the lingxiistic aspect vinder investigation. It 
consists of two steps: step 3 at uncovering 

the hasic cognitive content 5 step ^ alias at uncover- 
ing the raaiifications of the cognitive content (see 
section 2.1.5. above). 

3.2.1. Step 3: Uncovering' the basic cogn itive content 

This step involves three aiain tasks. The first 
task consists in identif3ring the initial variables, 
both l inguistic and cultural.-^ 

^^The second task consists in ascertaining the 
primary semantic distinctive features of the aspect 
of language under investigation. ^ 

^The^third, and last, task consists in ascertain- 
ing the basic cognitive content of th at aspect.^ 
^^These t^ee main tasks are carried out separately 
and seouentiklly. They constitute one of the itera- 

* I • 

tive sequence of tasks mentioned in section 2.3 *3 *2. 
above. They will, now be discussed in turn. 
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Identifying the initial lingt?istic variables 
In line with the definition of initial linguistic 
variables given in section 2.1.2. 2. above, the taslc 
of identifying these variables is d\ial. It consists 

i 

(a) in ascertaining the initial linguistic con- 
ditions of variation and (b) in determining v/hether 
they are pertinent to the investigation. 



3,.2.1.1.1. Ascertaining the linguistic conditions of 
variation 

This taslc consists in ascertaining v/hether the 
naming units of the pertinent data are affected by 
linguistic conditions of variation that reveal con- 
‘ trasts between the various manifestations of ' the as- 
pect of language under investigation (see section 
2. 1.2; 2. above). The latter conditions of variation 
constitute the ‘initial linguistic conditions of var- 
iation. They may be grammatical and/or lexical. When- 
ever both types are present, grammatical conditions are 
listed before lexical ones. 

Initial linguistic conditions of variation are 
ascertained on the basis of the form-meaning covari- 
ance of the naming units of the pertinent data (see 
section 1.1.2.2r"above). In the Follow-^p Study and 






in the revised version of the Caco Soudy, this is 
done as follows: 

In the Follow-x^ Stvidy the nc-aing units of the 
• • • • 

pertinent data refer to “quantifiable” entities 
(see section ,3.1. 2,1. above). In line with the 
above, they are called qu antifiable naming units . 

^ — Qxiantifiable naming *onits are the carriers of 
the aspect of language under investigation, namelj^ 
the category of nominal number. They are different- 
ially affected by this category. This is evidenced • 
by their cooccurr^ce pattern \i7ith certain quantify- 
ing elements chosen for their diagnostic function. 

The latter Include tv;o particles and one verb. The 
two particles are ha “some, a little” and haoi “some, 
a few”; the verb is smu9i.i “there is a lot of“. ' 
Thus^“a few chairs” is either ha<?i clacalkud if the 

chairs are in one location, or haoi daddaikud if the 

» 

chairs are in several locations; “a little bit of 
flour“ is either ha cu9i if it is in a single con- 
tainer , or ha CUCU91 if it is in several containers ; 
“there is a lot of sarjuaro cacti" is either smuoi.i g 
haaxan . if the cacti are in one location, or smu^i.i g 
hahaxan . if the cacti are in several locations. 




The cooccurrence patterns of the citation forn^ ' 



or derived forns^of the pertinent naming units 
(see section above) v/ith the quantifying 

elements yield four diagnostic frames. These are:- 

frame 1 M “somo, a little**- citation form of noun 

frame 2 haol **some, a fev:** citation form of noun 

frame ^ haoi **some, a fe-w" derived form of no*un 

frame - 4 smu^i.i "there is a lot of** citation form of noun 
^ — These frames are utilized for defining the . 
various subclass memberships of the nouns that make 
up the pertinent naming \mits. They also serve, there- 
fore, to define the respective statuses of the per- 
tinent naming units. 

The four diagnostic frames allow to distinguish 
four noun subclasses. These are: mass, aggregate, 

individual and mixed nouns. These noun subclasses 
are defined as f ollovjs 

^^Mass riouns fit frame 1 only. Aggregate nouns 
fit frame 2 only. Individual nouns fit frame 3 only. 

Mixed nouns fit either frame 2 or frame 3 in free *■, . 

variation, or frame 3 and fraifle 4. in positional var- 




In' addition, two subtypes of individual nouns 



are distinguished on the basis of the differential 
v/ay in which they exhibit contrasts between the 
three members of the category of nominal number (see 
discussion of patterns 3 and 4 in section 3.2,1,3,1,2, 



-.our subclass membership statuses, one of 
which contains tv;o subtypes, constitute the initial 

linguistic conditions of variation that affect the 

/ 

category of nominal nuiaber. 5^ 



naming units of the pertinent data are the carriers 
of the non^extreme manifestations of the aspect of 
language under investigation, namely, the property 
of grammatical and lexical fusion. * More specifically, 
they are multibase naming units with diversified 
grammatical and lexical internal structure (see 
section 3*1*2.1* 'vbove). The different modalities 
of internal stiv^ture e:ihibited by these naming units 
constitute the initial linguistic conditions of 
variation that affect the property of fusion. These 
arer. In the grammatical dimension, compound status 
(see footnote and multiword status; in the lexical 
dimension, single lexeme status and lexeme cluster 




In the revised version of the Case Study, th 
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status (see fobtnote 2t)* 




Not all the initial linguistic conditions of 
variation that affect a given linguistic aspect are 
necessarily pertinent to the cognitive study of that 

asp— ^ 



^ _ ^rtinence of these conditions is determined 



that are pertinent to the underlying concept constit- 



ute the initial linguistic variables. Both in the 
Follow-up Study and in the revised version of the 



variation- are pertinent to the underlying concept. 

The subclass membership statuses are pertinent to 
the concept of multiplicity,- The nonextreme fusional 
statuses are pertinent to the concept of individual- 
ness, The former and the latter constitute, there- 
fore, the initial linguistic variables that affect 
the aspects of language under investigation in the 
two studies mentioned above (see Table II and 
Diagrams IV and V), 




on the basis of their connection to the underlying 
concept: Only the initial conditions of variation 
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Case Study, all the initial linguistic conditions of 







ri sties of Initial 



The characteristics pertainins to the initial 
linguistic variahies of both the ?ollow-vp Study 



and the revised version of the Case Study can be 
generalized as follows: 

• (a) Initial linguistic variables may include 

features of both the grammatical and the lexical 
dimensions (as in the revised version of the Case 
Study). 

(b) Initial linguistic variables pertain to 
varying depth levels of the analysis of the linguistic 
system. Consequently, at the outset of the investi- 
gation they may not be given by previous linguistic 
analysis but may have to be ascertained^^ 

In the revised version of the Case Study, the 
initial linguistic variables are known at the outset. 
They are given by the grammatical and lexical analysis 
previously performed on the Papago linguistic system: 
definition of the word?^ and definition of the different 
orders of lexical units - (see^jfootnote 2S). 



Their . determination requires a grammatical analysis 



on the other hand, the 
initial linguistic variables have to be ascertained. 
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that goes beyond the definition of v;orc classes. 



The resulting classes of naming units are, from a 
graiamatical standpoint, noun subclasses* They are 



status, individual status and mixed status* 

(c) Initial linguistic variables may not be 
identical in all the stages of the investigation of 



^ , Follow-up Study the initial lin- 

guistic variables pertaining to a subsequent stage of 
the investigation of the core of the problem are 
those characterizing the naming units which are 



those which are not affected by this category)* In 
the revised version of the Case Study, such variables 
are, in the grammatical- dimension, those character- 
izing naming units which contain a single base each, 
and, in the lexical dimension, naming units which 
are lexeme conjuncts* 

3*2.1. 2. Identifying: the Initial cultural variables 
In line with, the definition of cultural variables 
given in section 2. 1.2.1. above^the task of identifying 



the subclass membership statuses listed in section 
3. 2. 1.1,1. above, namely, mass status, aggregate 




negatively relevant to the category’ of number (i.e.. 
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the initial cultural variables is as follows: For 

each initial linguistic variable the question should 
be asked whether or not it is associated .with one or 
several cultural varia.bles. In both the Follovj-vp 
Study and the revised version of the Case Study^ 
associated cultural variables suggested themselves* 
They are constituted by the variations due to either, 
dialectal or other subgroup affiliation. Within the 
scope of the two studies mentioned above, <^*owever, 
none of the cultural variables that suggested them- 
selves could be considered in the analysis. 

% 

.3. 2.1.3. Ascertaininn. the primary semantic distinct- 
ive features 

In line v/ith the definition of primary semantic 
distinctive features given in section 2.1.^. 2. above, 
the goal of ascertaining these features requires that 
they be derived from the, initial variables^ either 
directly or through ancillary semantic distinctive 
features. The technique proposed for so doing is 
described in detail in sections 2.2.2. above. 

Both in the Follow-up Study and in the revised 
version of the Case .Study, the primary semantic 
distinctive features are ascertained \7ithout the help 
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of ancillary semantic distinctive f^ajto^ 

'^In addition, since, as stated in section 3.2.I.2. 
above, no cultural ‘variables are considered in either 
study, the primary semantic distinctive features are 
derived from the Initial linguistic variables, omly. 

In view of the above, the main task of asceruaining 
the primary semantic distinctive features of the 
aspects tof language under investigation in the Pollow- 
up Study and the revised version of the Case Study 

• involves two specifi c tasks ^ 

^The first specific task consists in forming 

sets with the naming units of the pertinent data 

using the initial variables as a frame of reference. 

^ The second specific task consists in inspecting 

the inventories of these sets in order to infer the 

characteristics of the aspect of language under 

\ . ^ 
investigation that are revealed by them.- 

The uncovering of the primary semantic distinctive 

features in the Follow-up Study and in the revised 

version of the Case Study will now be discussed in turn. 



0 2.1.3.!. Ascertaining the u r lmarv semantic distincti ve 
features of the category of nominal nuiiiber 
in the Follow-uo Study 

The two specific tasks pertaining to this main 
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task, namely, that of forraing sets and that of 
inspecting their invehtories, %iill now he discussed 
separately* 

I . ‘ 

i 

S.2.10.1.1* Forming Sets 

In with the instruction stated in section 
3.2.1.3* above, this task consists in forming sets 
■ with the naming units of the pertinent data using 
the initial linguistic variables as a frame of ref- 
; erence^ 

<^As specified in sections 3*2»1*1* above, the. 

.1 ’ * ^ . * * 

initial linguistic variables pertaihihg to the cat- 
• ' egory of nominal number, are constituted by four noun 
. subclass membership statuses. They *are the following t 
’ J. . mass status, aggregate status, individual status and 
mixed status. Two varieties of individual status are 

further distinguished and called individual type 1 

*■/ • «, . 

status and individual type 2 status respectively. 




t 




.-Thog^ four variables, one of which contains two 
; subtypes, provide the organizing principle for grouping 
the naming units oif the pertinent data into five sets. 

• ^ These five sets include naming Units with the following, 
statuses* (1) . inass status, (2) , aggregate status,. 

'(3) individual type 1 status, V*) individual type -2 
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status and if) mixed status*. 

3*2*1»3*1«2* Insuectinr? the Inv entories of the set^ 

In I jnft vith the instruction stated in section 
3*2*1.3* above, this task consists in Inspecting 
the inventories of the five sets formed with the 
initial linguistic variables in order to infer the 
characteristics of the category of nominal number that 
are revealed by them* 

An inspection of the meaning variants of the 

naming mlts Included in those five sets (a) reveals 

va r io us ' contrastive patterns in which the three mem** 

bers of the category of nominal number participate 

■ (b)' suggests semantic distinctive features account* 

* • ^ 
i ing for these patterns* 

N 

These two results will now be considered in tdrn* 
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Contrastive patterns in w hich the members of , tl^ 
catego ry of nomina l, number uartlcluate 

The meaning variants of the naming units Included 

in the five sets formed by using the initial linguistic 

variables as a frame of reference enter into four 

f « 

contrastive patterns, these patterns display the 
covariance of different manifestations of the concept of 
multiplicity with the three members of the category 
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of nooinal niaAbdr) naaely^ singular^ plttral^ A n <j | 
distributive (see section S.l.iaabove). The four 
patterns are as follows: 

is that of singular versus nonsingular 
(i»e», the opposition of plural versus distributive is 
neutralized); it is symbolized as sgisg; it is dis- 
played| on the one hand^ by naming units with mass 
status y such as yuudagl **one body of water** versus 
xuxudagl **several bodies of vwiter**, on the other hand, 
by naming units with individual type 2 status, such as 
ban **one coyote** versus baaban “several coyotes**, 
pattern 2 is that of nondistributive (l,e., the 
opposition of plural versus distributive is neutralized) 
versus distributive; it is symbolized as dlcto:distr; 
it is displayed by naming units with aggregate status, 
such as haivan **one cow, several cows from a single 
herd** versus hahaivan **several cows from several herds 
(either one or several cov/s per herd)**, 

Is that of singular versus plural 
versus distributive; it is .symbolized as sg:pl:distr; 
it is displayed by naming units with individual type 1 
status, such as daiku^ **one chair**, dadallnid *»several 
chairs ^ftom a sing^ household**, daddalkud “severAi 
chairs from several households (either one or several 
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chairs per household) "» 

Pattern 4 is constituted by the manifestations of 



the category of number that are either in free var- 
iation or in positional variation with each other. 

The free . variation is that of the pair singular versus 
nonsingular with the pair nonaistributive versus 
distributive, symbolized as sg:sg in free variation 
with dlstr:distr. The positional variation is that of 
the pair sing\ilar versus nonsingul‘ir^ in the context 
no quantifier versus ha?i » noun “a few. . .**, with the 
pair nonaistributive versus distributive, in the 
context smu 7 i .1 + noun “there is a lot of . . . **. This 
positional variation is sym1x>liaea as sg:sg in positional 
variation with SsteJaistr. ' Pattern 4 is displayed by 

■ naming units with mixed status j such as haaxan one^ 
saguaro cactus, several saguaro cacti (not in a cluster) 
Note that pattern 4 is a combination of patterns 1 

and and that mixed status, therefore, can be regarded 
as an alternation between individual type 2 status 
and aggr'^gate status. 

In summary s The three members of the category of 
nominal number have been shovm to enter into three 
basic contrastive patterns s (1) ,£g*sg, (2) distr:distr 
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and (3) 8g*plSdistp. They also enter into a com- 
bination of the two basic contrastive patterns (1) 
and (2)) in which sg:sg is either in free variation, op 
in positional variation’! with distrxdictr# 










semantic distin ctive features 

It is proposed that the three basic contrastive 
patterns displayed by the members of the category of 
nni numbep can be accounted for by two related 
semantic oppositions. The first opposition is one of 
single locus versus several loci, where by locus is 
meant the culturally determined wher^^^bouts of a 

e 

concrete entity, 56 The second opposition is one of 
single entity versus several entitles. 

In the three basle contrastive patterns displayed 
by the members of the category of nominal number, the 
opposition of single entity versus several entities may 
be present either alone — as in the case with sg«sg 
. (see discussion of pattern 1 above) — or together with 
the opposition of single locus versus several loci — 
as in the case with distrxdistr and sgxplxdistr (see- 
discussion of patterns 2 and 3 above). When both 
oppositions are present, they are related to each other 
as follows* A given locus may be occupied by a single 

entity or by several entities. In the case of ja 

* ^ 
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single locus, occupation of the locus a single 



entity Is either diff c;rentlated from occupation of 
the locus by several entitles — as In the case vdth 
X>attern 3 In which singular Is distinct from plural 
or not differentiated from occupation of that locus 
by several entitles as In the case with pattern 2 
In which singular and plural are not distinct* The 
.latter case is Interpreted, therefore, as a neutral- 
ization of the opposition /of single entity versus 
severe? 



single entity in each locus is never differentiated 

from occupation by several entities in each locus* In 

either case the manifestations of the category of 

• _ • 

< nominal number is the distributive* In the dis- 
tributive, therefore, the opposition of single entity 
versus several entitles is interpreted as being neutral 
1 - 



n line with the above, the relation of the two 
oppositions of single locus versus several loci and 




<^In the case of several loci, occupation by a 




single entity versus several entities can be specified 
as follows! VQien both oppositions^ are present, the 
opposition in terms of number of Idjcl is dobilnant, the 
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opposition in terms of number of entitles is subor- 
dinate. 

In summary I The opposition of single locus 

versus several loci is either pretent or absent but 

never neutralized.. Since each term appears to be 

equally marked, it is assxmed to be an equipollent 

opposition (see section 2. 2. 2. 2 . above). Ikich term, 

therefore, constitutes a separate semantic feature, 

namely, singleness of locus and multiplicity of loci . 

^ — The opjposition of single entity versus several 

entities, on the other hand, is never absent but it 

• • . 

can be neutralized. The cases in which the opposition 
of single entity versus several entities is neutral- 
i zed show that the marked term is single entity and 
the unmarked term is several entities. The opposi- 

e 

tibn, therefore, is interpreted as a privative one 
(see section 2. 2. 2. 2. above). Only one feature is 
assigned to it, namely, singleness of entity . Since 
^fi^bs^is stage of the analysis, neither term of the 
privative opposition ap^^ears to be qualified, the 
^ feature of singleness of ^tlty Xs either present or 
' absent. The three features^ of singleness of locus, 
multiplicity of lobi and singleness of entity pertain 
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to the cat6£;ory under Inveetlgatlon and are derived 

from the initial v^lablee. They constitute | there-* 

» 

fore 9 the primary semantic distinctive features of 
the category of nominal muaber. 
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3«2«1«3*2. Ascertaining; the primary semantic dis- 
tinctive features of the nonytreme aani* 
festations of the nroperty of fusion in 
the revised version of the Case Study" " 

The two specif lo tasks, pertaining to this main 
task 9 namely 9 that of forming sets and that of in- 
specting their inventories will now be discussed 
separately. 

• 

3.2.I.3.2.I. Forming sets 

In line with the instruction stated in section 
3.2.1.3* above 9 this task consists in forming sets 
with the naming unitg...oj^he pertinent ^^gtat^.e. 9 
multibase naming units 9 using the initial fistic 

variables as a frame of referen ce . 

■ • - ■* * *" " “ 

• specified in sections 3.2 .l.l. above, the 

initial linguistic Variables pertaining to the pro- 
perty of fusion are constituted by two pairs of vari- 
ables that correspond to the two dimensions of lan- 
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guage* The pair that corresponds to the grammatioal 
dinenslon includes compound status and multiword status* 



The pair that corresponds to the lexical dimen- 
sion includes single lexeme status and lexeme cluster 
st< 



w* ;wo pairs of variables provides 

the organizing principle for grouping multibase xaa- 
ming units into sets* Each principle of grouping 
yields the same four sets* These four sets are as 
follows: 

^e^^ includes •compoimds which are single lex- 
emes » as with cukud~ xoxa *'date palm tree(s)i date(s) 



I lit *:. owl ' s— nose-phlegm)**. 

Includes compounds which are lexeme clus«* 



haivah-hihi "tripes (lit.:csiVtle-»-intestines)'' and 
Kaavul-hlhi "tripes (lit*: sheep— intestines )**, 

S|^^inc?ndes multiword units which are single 
lexemes, as with OuKu^ Kuug . name of a village, (lit.: 
owl has-hooted-there)^ or With cev XusvoKam "giraffe" 

e 

(lit.: long neoked-ohe)^ 

includes multiword units which are lex- 




ters, as with haiva?l-riee?i "beef tongue (lit.: cattle 
—tongue)* and Kanvul-nee^ "sheep tongue" or with 
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eae clustere, as with Kaak Kell "father's mother's old- 
er brother (lit.: father 's-mother old-man)** and hu?ul 

K^ll "mother' s-mother' 8 older brother (lit.: mother's* 

mother old-man)* or with KaaK 7oKs "father's mother's 
older sister (lit.: father 's-mother old-woman )^^ and 

h_u?ul Toks "mother's mother's older sister (lit.: mo- 
ther's-mother's old-Woman)^ 
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3*2. 1.3*2. 2. Inspecting the inventories of the sets 
In line with the instruction stated in section 

I 

3-. 2. 1.3. above 9 this, task consists in inspecting .the 
. inventories of the 4 sets formed with the Initlcd 
linguistic variables^ in order to infer the chajract- 
eristlcs of the property of fusion that are revealed 
by them. 

An inspection of the meaning variants of the 
multibase neumlng units included in those four sets 
(a) reveals the contrastive patterns • in which the 

I . . 

nonextreme manifestations of the property of fusion 
participate and (b) iuggests semantic distinctive. 

i 

features accounting for th^patterh;L« 

These two resulis will now be considered in 



turn. 
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Contras -!:lve pattyns in which the nonextreme 
nanlfestg.tlons oi! ihe property of fusion par« » 
tlcloate 

The meaning variants, of the multihaee naming 
units included in 'the four sets formed by using the 
initial linguistic variables as a frame of reference 
enter into three contrastive patters* These patterns 
are as follows: Pattern- 1 applies to multibase na- 

ming units referring to entitles which native speak- 
ers group into classes without hesitation (see fn 6Z 
below)* This is Interpreted to signify that these 
multibase naming units manifest a d efini te amount of 

indlvidualnessy neuaely, a small ^ount of Individualness* 

« 

Pattern 2 applies to multibase naming units which na- 
tive speakers Isolate without hesitation* This is 
interpreted to signify that these multibase naming 
units mau.^fest a definite amount of Indlvldualnessy 
namely, a great amount of individualnesa. ^^tern^ 
applies to. multibase xmimlng units which native speak- 
ers hesitate either to group into classes or to Iso- 

late* This is interpfetedi to signify that these na- 

* • - « 

• mlng units manifest Siipotential amount of individual"* 
ness, namely, either d small amount or a great euaount* 

Xt is prpposed tliat these three patterns corres- 
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pond to three different manlfeetatlone of the concept 
of indivlduaineee 9 two definite ones and a potential. 



one*. 



I The covariance of these three manifestations of 
the concept of indlvidualness with the various non- 
extreme manifestations of the property of fusloni i*e *9 
the various fuslonal statuses of multibase naming u- 
nltSi can be ascertained at this stage only in the 
case of patterns 1 and 2. Not enough data are 9 as 
yet) available in order to ascertain it in the case 
of pattern 3 { s^e f n 

*>^The cWariance of small amount and great amount 
of indlvidualness with the fuslonal statuses of'muibti- 
base nsunlng units is as follows: ])lultibase naming 

units that manifest either a small amount or a great ^ 
amount of indlvidualness have no option as to lexi- 
cal status but have an option as to grammatical sta- 
■ ' ^ * 

^ThuS) multibase hamlng units that manifest a 
small amount of indlviidualness must have lexeme clus- 
ter staiuO)^^ but nay! have either compound status or 

j; ' 

. multiword status* This ocvarlance ,^s the one dis- 
played ih jtotterh 1* Instances of multibase naming 
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imitt with lexeme cluster' statue and compound status 
are: halvalt — ijeerf "beof ton^^ue" and Kaavul — !leen 

"sheep tongue"* 

^^^Instances of naming units with lexeme cluster 

status and multiword status are: Kaak Keli "father’s 

* , ’ * / 

mother’s older brother" and- hu*?ul Keli "mother’s mo- 
ther's older brother" 

• ■ 

’^^ultibase* naming units that manifest a great 
auiount of individualness must have single lexeme 
statusYtnXT'may have ejTther compound status or multi- 
word status* This bovariance is the one displayed in 
pattern 2* An instance of a naming Unit with single 
lexeme status and compound status is cuKud>— xoxa "date 
palm tree(s}y date(s)". Ah instance of a naming unit 
with single le:^eme status * and multiword status is 
oev kusvokam "giraffe".^ 

<^Tin the case of pattern 3, the covariance of the 
fusional statuses — i;rammatical and lexical — of 
multibase naming unite with a potential amount of 
individualness remains to be ascertained ( see fn 57)* 
In summary: The fusional statuses of multibase 

H. . • . ■ ■ . ^ 

naming units have been shown to enter into three con- 
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trastlve patterns* Two of thiese patterns oorrespond 

s 

to a definite anount of Individualness | namely, small 
amount and great amount* The third pattern corres- 
ponds to a potential amount of Indlvldpalness , name- 
ly, either a potentially small amount or a potentially 
great amount* 

Patterns 1 and 2 suggest that there is a corre- 
latlon between definite amounts of individualness 
and the fuslonal statuses of oultlbase naming units* 
More sx^eclflcally, the correlation apx^eafs to be be- 
tween a definite amount of Individualness and the 
lexicsQ. fuslonal statuses, of raultlbase naming units* 

The grammatical fuslonal status of these units seems 

59 

to be irrelevant* Thus, multibase naming units 
that ^ve leo^eme cluster status manifest a small a- 
mount of individualnOBs, irrespective of their gram- 
matical fuslonal status* Multibase naming, units 
that have single lexeme status manifest, a great a— 
mount of individualnees. Irrespective of their gram- > 
matioal fuslonal status* 

f ^ 

Pattern 3 displays the re.latlon of a potential 
amount of ' Individualhess tp the fuslonal statuses 
of multibase naming units. This pattern being as 
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y«t undetermined will not be included in the Xolloyinc 
dieoueelon. 





Semantic distinctive features 
. It is proposed that patterns 1 and 2 can he ac- 
counted for.by one semantic opposiTlon^ Xhis Is ca- 
pacity for lexical analogy 

^ • ■ ■• • ‘ 

Ci^i^Multibase naming units to whic,h pattern 1 apr . 
plies have a small amount of indiyidualness which has 
been shown to correspond to lexeme cluster status* 

By definitloni therefore fi these naming unite are in 
some way lexically analogous to the naming units with 
which they are grouped by native speakers (see fn 23) • 
They are said-, therefore, to have a capacity for lex- 
ical analogy 

^^ultibase naming units to which pattern 2 ap- 
plies have a great amount of individualness which 
has been shoym to correspond to. single lexeme status* 
By definition, therefore, these naming units are not 
lexically analogous to any other naming units (see 

i 

fn 23)* They are said, therefore, io have no capacity 
for lexical analogy* 

t 

0 

Although no clear-cut CMC of heutralization 
of the opposition of capacity for lexical analogy 
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was observed, it is impressionistically interpreted 

as a privative ox^position (see section 2. 2. 2. 2 . above)* 

« • 

Consequently, a single semantic distinctive feature 

* . ‘ * * * 

is assigned to it. This is lexical analotzv potential * 
Since, at. this stage of the analysis, neither 
term of the opposition of capacity for lexical anal- 
ogy appears, to be qualified, the feature of lexical 
analogy potential is said to be either present or 
absent. It is present whenever a multibase naming 
unit has lexeme cluster status. It is absent when- 
ever a multibase naming unit has single lexeme status. 

The feature of lexical analogy potential per-* 
tains to the property under investigation and is de- 
rived from the initial variables. It constitutes, 
therefore, a primary semantic distinctive feature 
of the nonextreme manifestations of the property of 
fusion, (see Diagram V). 
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3*2«1«4«. Ascei^talnln^ thr* basic cognitive content 
Ih.lino with the definition of the* basic cog- 
nitive content of a given aspsct of language given 
in section 2.1.5* above , this task consists in as- 
certaining . the relation of the primary semantic 
distinctive features to the underlying concept* 

The procedure for so doing is described in detail* 
in sections 2. 2. 2* above*. 

The uncovering of the basic cognitive content 

A M ■ ^ ^ ^ m 

of the aspects of language under investigation in 
the Follow-Up Study and in the revised version of the 
Case Study will now be described in turn* 

3*2*1*4*1* Ascertaifeim; the basic cognitive content 
of the category of nominal number in the 
Follovy-VD Study . 

The task consists in ascertaining the relation 

of singleness of locus, multiplicity of loci and 

\ 

singleness of entity to the concept of multiplicity 
(see Diagram IV)* This relation vms described as 
follows in the Pilot Study: The category of nominal 

number "involves degrees of multiplitoity, viewed, 
however, not from a numerical standpoint (as in the 
case of 4;he well-kndwn distinction between dual and 

C 

plural), but from the standpoint of dispersion: 
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sdvoral entitles In the sane location • • • are 



cation (the singular) and complete dispersion 
(the dJ 



« *** 

The terms collocation and dispersion reflect 



.features of singleness of locus and multiplicity of 
loci over the feature of ^singleness of entity.. 

In line with the above, these three features 



are assumed to . constitute a gradual opposition, 
namely^ that of collocation versus dispersion. The 
bearing of this opposition on the concept of multt- 
' plicity is interpreted as follov/s: The expression 

of the concept of multiplicity through the category 
of nominal number requires a choice betv/een the 



distributive) on the. basis of the gradual opposition 
of collocation versus dicpersioi^ 

^ Since this opposition is directly relevant to 



less dispersed than several entities ih different . 
locations .... Thus the plural can be regarded 
as an intermediate step between complete collo- 




not only the amalgamation of the three semantic 

• • *•« 

distinctive. features^ but also the dominance .of the 




three members of the category (singular, plural and 




the concept of multiplicity, it can be said to 
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pertain to the'bajsic cognitive content of the categbry 
of nom inal ntmbertj, ' . 

Since 9 furthermore, the opposition is assumed 
to be a gradual one, each term constitutec a separate 
cognitive distinctive feature (see section 2* 2. 2. 2* 
above)* 

. The basic cognitive content of. the category of 
nominal number, therefore, is constituted by the 

4 

« 

pair of cognitive distinctive features; collocation 

• * • « , ^ » * 

and dlsuerslon * 

‘ 3«2«1«4*2* Ascertaining, the basic co^,nltlve content 

of the nonextreme manlfestatlonw of the 
property of fusion in the revised version 
. of the Ca.sa Study 

The task consists in ascertaining the relation of • 
lexical analogy potential to the concept of individual- 
ness (see Diagram V l* 

It is porposed that this relation is mediated 
through a cognitive process assumed to be universal 

C 

and called lexical gestalt formation * "This process 

consists in promoting the perception of multibase 

naming units as wholes v;hile the perception of their 

^ , 
constituent parts rem ains latent*^ 

It seems that the latency of the perception of 
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their constituent parts is not the sane for all 

naming units but that it varies in strength from 

• . . • . ■ • ^ ■« 

one naming unit to another. It Is suggested that 

.to this variation there corrosponr^s, on the one 

hand'i the presence or the absence Of the feature 

of lexical analogy potential in. given naming units , 

on the other hand, a lov; amount or a high amount of 

. Individualness on the part of these naming units* 

^ ^Thus, if the perception of the constituent 

parts of a multibase naming unit ”docs not feel 

natural “6- to the native speaker, this is interpreted 

to signify that the latency of" this type of per- 

ception is weak. This seems to bo the case with 

all multibase naming units. vd.th single lexeme status- 

irrespective of their grammatical fusional status. 

< . 

It Is suggested, therefore, that to a weak latency 
in the perception of the constituent parts of multi- 
base naming units there corresponds, on the one hand, 
the absence of . the feature of. laical analogy pot- 
ential, on the Qthe^ hand, a great amount of Indivl- 
dualness. 

If , on the other hand, the perception of the 
constituent parts oi a multibase naming unit (’feels 

M ■’ ' 1 ' 

natural to ^ nitive speaker, this Is interpreted 
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to slgniry thai the latency of. this typo of perception 
is strong* This seems to be ths case with all multi- 
base naming units vdth lexeme dustier status, irr- 
espective of their grammatical fusional status* It 
is suggested^ therefore, that to a strong latency in 
the perception of. the constituent parts of multibase 
naming units thete corresponds, on the one hand, the 
presence of the feature of lexical analogy potential, 
on the other hand, a small amount of individualness* 
The relation of lexical analogy potential to the 
concept of indlvidUalhess as specified above is in- 
terpreted as constituting an opposition of capacity 
for lexical gestalt* This opposition applies to 
multibase^ n^ing-...u^ „as follovysis ^ 

^Multibase npiing units v/hich have single lexeme 

/ 

status are said to eichibit a high capacity for lexical 
gestalt* Multibase naming units which have lexeme 
cluster status are shld to exhibit a low capacity for 
, lexical gestalt* ^ 

In line with the above^the opposition of capacity 
for lexical gestalt is interpreted as constituting 
a gradual opposition* The bearing of this opposition 
on the concept o&>i|ii^ivldualness^^iAterpreted as 
follows t ■ 
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The expression oi' the concept of indiviichialnej 
though the honextreme' mhiiife stations of the property 
of fusion requires a choice between two lexical 
fusionel statuses (single lexeme status and lexeme 
cluster status) on the basis of the gradual opposition 

;of caplacity for lexical gestalt* Since this opposition 

/ . 

is directly relev^t to the concept of individualness, 
it can be said to pertain to the basic cognitive content 
pf the nonextreme manifestations of the property of 
fusion* Since, furthermore,, the opposition is assumed 
to be a gradual one^ each term constitutes a separate, 
cognitive distinctive feature (see section 2, 2. 2.2* 
above) • 

. The basic cognitive content of the nonextreme 

; manifestations of the property of fusion, therefore; 

.f.‘ ■ ■ ' . ■ , 

is constituted by the pair of cognitive distinctive 
features; hlgh_ lexical gestalt and low lexical gestalt s 



3*2*2* Step hi Uncovering the ramifications of the 
cognitive content 

In line with the definition of the ramifications 
«C*the cognitive content given in section 2>1.^. above, 
this step* consists of two parts* The first part of 
step 4 a^s at uSeb^ring the grattdltical ramification 
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of the cognitive content of the aspect of language 
\mder investigation*. She second part of step k aims 
at uncovering the lexical ramifications of the cog- 
nitive content of that aspect* 

Each part of step 4 involves three main taslis* 

The first task consists in identifying the additional 
variables, both linguistic and cultura l* % 

^The second task consists in ascertaining the 
secondary semantic distinctive features of the aspect 
of language \mder investigati on* ^ 

CwsThe third, and last, task consists in ascertaining 
the ramifications of the cognitiv') content of that 

e 

aspect* ( 

• In the first part of step 4, the three main tasks 
are as follows s The first task consists in identify- 

‘ I 

ing the additional grammatical variables together with 
their associated mJLtur al variables^ 

^>The second task consists in ascertaining the 
grammatically-derived secondary semantic distinctive 
feature^^ , 

^The third, and last, task consists in ascertaining 
tha grammatical ramifications of th6 cognitive cont^t 
of the aspect of language und'er investigation* 
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In the second part of stop 4, the three, main 



tasks ai'e as follovs: The first task consists in 

identitying the additional lexical variables together 
with their associated cultural variables..; 



lexically*derived secondary semantic distinctive 
features.. 



%^The third) .and last) task consists in ascertain- 
ing the lexical ramifications of the cognitive content 
of the aspect of language under investigation. 

In both parts of step 4) the three main tasks 
are carried out separately and sequentially^ as is the 
case with their qounterparts in step 3. They con- 
stitutC) therefore) the same Iterative sequence of 
tasks (see section 2.3*3* above).^ 

only tw specifications that suggest them- 
selves have to do vdth the additional linguistic 
variables. The first specification deals with the 
criterion for determining the pertinence of the 
additional linguiati# (grammatical and lexical) con- 
ditions of variation* The second specification deals 
with the general characteristics of additional lexical 

lae.- V 



• '^he second task consists in ascertaining the 





* i 

These specifications will be discussed first 
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then, a detailed account of the application pf step k 
both in the Pollow-x>p Study and in the revised version 
of the Case Study will bd presented in sections 3#2,3. 
and 3*2»4» respectively. 

« 

• 3»2.2.1. Determi ning: the pertinence of the addit^onnl 
J^lUgulstlc conditions of variation 

In line with the definition of the additional 

^1^6^^®tic (grammatical and le^tical) variables given 

in section .2»1»2.2. above, the pertinence of the 

additional linguistic (grammatical and lesiical) 

conditions of variation is determined on the basis of 

whether or not they allow to form^\ 7 ith' the naming 

of the pertinent datc^ sets that display contrasts 

between the initial Variables. Only the additional 

• I X ' . , 

linguistic (granunatlcal and lexical) conditions of 

variation that'aUov to form such sets constitute the 



additional linguistic (grammatical or lexical) Var- 

I 

il&ldXos# 



3. 2. 2. 2. Gjinfyal. chi?.: .:a ct_eristic of i the additional 
lexical variables 

As yet general character is tied; have been observed 
only concerning the Additional lexical variables, and 




not concerning^ the additional grammatical variablos. 

' 0 

The additioiua lexical variables that have 



suggested themselves so far are foUc^bixonomle classes^ 
and subclasses. These constitute a system of classi- 
fication of the lexicon directly derivable from the 
observation of informants' responses Such a classi- 
fication is therefore behavioral and not analytic ^ 

(see section 2el.l. above). In the absence of ana- 
lytic knowledge of the lexical dimension, the folk- 
taxonomic classification constitutes the only source 
of information available. ^ 

Naming units t:ssignating folk- taxonomic classes 
are called foll^^onomic labels . Such labels are 
utilized for the dual purpose of eliciting pertinent 
data from informants and of collecting such data 
from texts. 

The eliidtation of data from informants is done 



Ac, 



v/ith standardized questionsfcalled folk^^^onomic 






questions. In these questions, the most general folk- 
taxonomic labels available are chosen, in order 
to avoid the misunderstandings between investigator 
and informant that, may result from the use of labels 

which are too specific. An examplo would be the 
label- cehia whictr tttb; investigator %ight interpret to 

, * t 

mean "young woman", but which the informant v;ill 
\uider stand to mean "young girl around puberty". 

In collecting data from texts , on the other 
hand, all the ^bels; desj^gnating subclasses of the 



relevant fouQ^on^c classes ar^[ pertinent. 
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Ai>plteatlon of step 4 in "?ollow-up Study 



eludes two parts • Those will now be considered in 
turn^ as they apply to the category of nominal nusi« 
ber in Papago* 

3»2*3»1* First p art of stop ^ 

The tasks pertaining to the first part of step 
h include (1) identifying the additional grammatical 
variables as well aa the associated cultu^'?.! varl» 
ables, (2) ascertaining the grammatically*iderive4» 



grammatical r^fications of the cognitive content 
(see section 3»2«2. above)* - 

3»2«3»1»1« Additloy.1 grammatical variables and 
c?>ssoclated c^uTtural variables of the 
ciatogory of nominal number 

S' 

In the roll6w-up' Ctudy^ only relevant addition- 
al grammatical varicibles are consider ed»" Associated ■ 
cultural variables suggested themselves but were not 
, included in the analysis (see section 3*.,2»lv2« abovo)'^* 



3;2*3*1«1«1» Additional grammatical conditions 



As stated in section 3»2*2* abovo step k in- 



^^'^^ww^idary semantic 

• I 

distinctive features, and (3) establishing the 
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Cue additional grammatical condition of var- 



iation suggested itself It. is the cryutotra?- of 
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animateness: vith its two members animate status 



and inanimate status^ 



»The cryptotype of anixiiateness in Paqpago is 



defined in terms of the c^^^|^curronce pattern of 
yiftmj n g units functioning as subjects with a set of 
predicates serving as diagnostic contexts ^ as follows: 
“to be standing*' pL subject — for naming, units 
with animate status aeoRck x for naming units with 
inanimate status cuuc ; *^to be lying down“ pi* sub- 
ject •— for na 2 ning units with animate status voopl ; 
for nan^ing units with inanimate status 



3*2i3»l*l»2* Pertinence of the cryptotype of 

animateness ^ 



In line with the criterion for pertinence stated 
in section 3 « 2* 2.1* above, the pertinence of the 

cryptotype of animatoness to the cognitive analysis 
of the category of , nominal number depends on whether 
or not it can servd to form sets of naming units 
displaying a* contrhstive distribution of the initial 
variables namely,' the various subclass membership 



statuses*. 









Since this is andwerod in the affirmative (see section 
3*2;3*lT2*l; below) I the oryptotype of animateness is an 
additional grammatical variable of |the category of nominal 
number? h 
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Crr giiiina uicg.ll.v--derived secondar^r 8ema.ntic 
^aiin cM vi"i"ea^irw^^ catehoiey o? 

nomiiiFlTTiuHoer 
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In lino with the definition of secondary semantic 
distinctive features i^ven in section 2;l;4.2; above, 
the goal of ascertaining theco features roq,\iires that 
they be derived from the additional grammatical variable, 
i«e», the crypto type of animateness, either directly or 
thro\ 2 ^ ancillary semantic distinctive features; fhe 
technique proposed for so doing is described in detail 
' in section 2.2*2; above; 

The two specific tasks pertaining to the main' task of 
ascertaining the grammatically-derived semantic distinc- 
' tive features of the category of nominal number are** ’ 

f 1) foriiiing sets naming units of the pertinent 

data using the additional grasimatical variable as- a frame 
of reference; (2) ‘inspecting the inventories of these 
sets in order to infer the characteristics of the aspect 
■ of language under investigation that are revealed by them; 
These two specific tasks will now be discussed in turn; 

% 

. 3.2;3;1;2.1.- Forming sets 

t' • K . . 

Ih .using the cryptotype of animateness to form 
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sotS) it vas Aoted that status as. to auimatoness 
could not ho established for pertinent naaiing 

X t 

units* Some of these naming units do not cooccur 
with the predicates that are diagnostic for animat* - 
eness (see section 3«2«3*1»1*1* above)* Thus*, 
water (snzudagj.) is neither viewed as "standing**" or 

” e ■ 

even as **lying down"'* It is the container in which 
water is located, such as a pond, that is viewed as 
“lying down"*. This distinction is utilized as a 
, criterion for a first difforontiatlon of naming 
units into marked and unmarked as to animateness* 
Naming units marked as to animateness were fur'ther 
differentiated on the basis of tho status (animate 
or inanimate ) that couid be established for them* 

* r 

These differohtiatipns resulted in three sets of 
naming units £ a^set of naming units with animate 
status, called the set of animates s a\ set of 
. units with inanimate status, called the set of 
inanimates ; a set of naming units unmarked as to 

.. anlmatehess* called tho unmarked set.:v. 

■ * . ' . # .• * 

‘ . ‘.r. ! ’ 
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3*2;3*1*2*2»‘ ^Inspecting the Inventories of the seta- 



in inspection of the inventories of the three sets 



of reference (a) reveals contrastive distrihutional 
. patterns in whioh the noun suholass meqihership statuses 
' participate 9 and (h) suggests semantio distinotive 
. features accounting for these patterns* These two results 



Contrastive distrihutional p>itterne in vhich the noun 
subclass memhership statuses participate 

The distribution of the initial variables v ihin the. 
set of aniinatest the set of inanijnate and. the unmarled 
set reveals two patterns! 

Pattern 1 is that constituted b^ naming units with mass 
sjmitus: they are found only in the unmarked set; 

Pattern 2 is that constituted by naming units with * 
aggregate I individual (type 1 and type 2) and mixed 
statuses: they are found both in the set of animates and ; 
in the set of inanimates; 

^ relation of the oryptotype 

of animateness (l«-e«i the additional grammatiofld 
variable) to the subclass membership' statuses (i»e« ^ 

the initial variables) is diagrammed in figure . 

• “ • • • • 

^—Examples of naodng units with the suholass mem« 
bership> statuses eofresponding to the initial var* 
iables in the two narked sets and ^ tte uimarl^ 
set \are shown in Aiit (11 * 



formed by using the oryptotype of anisAteness as a frame 



will now be considered in turn; 
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The outstanding characteristic- of the dlstrlb- 
utlon of the Initial variables within the three sets 
formed with the* additional grammatical variable is 
that membership In the unmarked set appears to co- 
incide with mass status* By virtue of this distr- 
ibutional characteristic I therefore ^ units 

with mass status are set oft from all other 
units I i»e*| from naming units with aggregate | 
individual and mixed statuses* This is Interpreted 
to mean that the initial variables ^e not on a par 
with each other^ but must be viewed in terms; of two 
basic distinctions* These aret mass status on the 

on* hand, aegr«gat« versus individual typ* 1 versus 

# 

indidividual ^* 2 versus nixed status on the other 

e 

hand*. The relation between the Initial variables Is 

diagrammed, in figure 

* « • 

The distribution of the initial, variables within 
the three sets formed with the addltienal grammatical 
variable is further interpreted to moan that the 
cryptotype of animateness^ relates to subclass member- 
ship status as follows s (a;) it has a diagnostic 
function in regard to the mass versus noiP^aa dis- 
tinotion by serving iio set off mess status against 
the other statusesr (b) it has no diagnos^o 
function regard to the distinotitn, vithln n«n- 
mass status, of aggregate versus Individual type 1 
versus individual type 2)^iixed| (c)’ it has a. 
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qualify^ func^oti In regard to the lubclaaa man- 
her ship statuses to vhich it applies t it serves to 
qualify each of them by adding an animateness status 
to a given subclass, membership status* Thus 9 
aggregate can be qualified as animate aggregate versus; 
inanimate aggregate | and so on# 






•Semantic diet inotlve features 

It is proposed that the two distributional patterns 
displayed by the noun subclass membership sta'tuses can 
be accounted for by two semantic oppositions. 

The first semantic opposition accounts for pattern 1 ; ^ 
It emerges from a comparison of^ 

^naming units vith'mass status and naming units with 
nonmass status* ^tities referred to by these two 
types of naming units are differentiated in terms 
of an opposition of Inherent boundedness . Thus, 
naming units, with mass status refer to entities that 
have no boundaries of their own; these entities are^^i . 

^ e 

inherently unbounded '.' The entities referred to by 
' naming units with npt^^ss status 9 on the other 

V e 

hand 9 all have boundaries of their own; the bound- 
aries are either complete 9 as is the case with most 
eonorete entities 9 or partial 9 as is the case with 
body parts and terrain features <e*g* nose or 



mountain) y these , entities are inherently bounded* 

• • I ■ 
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Although no ol^areut case of neutralization of the opposi- 
tion of inherent boundedness was observed, it is impression- 
ietioally interpreted as a privative opposition (see 
section 2«2;2;2; above); Consequently, a single semantio 
distinctive feature is assigned to it, namely, inhere^ 
boundedness ; Since at this stage of the analysis neither 
term of the opposition of inherent botuidedness appears 
to be qualified, the feature of inherent boundedness is 
said to be either present or absent; 

The feature of inherent boundedness pertains to the 
category under investigation and is derived from an 
additional variable. It constitutes, therefore, a secondary 
semantio distinctive feature of the category of nominal 
number (see Diagram IV and Table II ); 

The second semantio opposition accounts for pattern 2. - 
It emerges from a comparison of naming units with animate 
status and naming units j 



In terms of an opposition of capacity for volition # 
Thus, naming units with animate status refer to 
entities that are capable of volition . Naming units 
with inanimate status refer to entities that are 



incapable of volition- Thin opposition applies only to 
' the nonmass statuses but is indepehdent of the distinct- 

* S 



^with inanimate status. Entities referred to by 
these two types of naming units are differentiated 




> ions between them,i;e., those of aggregate status versus indi- 
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vidual statuses versus mixed status. Naming units with * 
both animate and inanimate status may have either aggre- 
gate or individual 1 or individual 2 or mixed statuses; 
Altough no clearout case of neutralisation of the opposit- 
ion of capacity for volition was observed, it too is 
impressionistically interpreted as a privative opposition 
(see section 2.2.2.2. above). Consequently, a single 
semantic distinctive feature is assigned to it, namely, 
capacity for volition ; Since at this stage of the analysis 
neither term of the opposition of capacity for volition 
appears to be quedified, the feature of oapaicity for 
volition is said to be either present or absent; 

The feature of capacity for volition is derived from 

the cryptotype of animateness, an additional variable, 

and is proper to that variable It constitutes, therefore. 

♦ * ^ ^ 

an wicillary semantic distinctive feature with respect to 
_the dategory of nom inal numbe r (see section 2. 1.4.1. 

above) . Since the relation between the feature of capac- 
ity for volition and the category of nominal number could 
not be established at this_ point, it is concluded that 
the category is not manifested gramniatioally; it remains 
to be ascertained whether or not it is manifested lexically 
(see section 3.2;3;2#2 below). - j 

h 

In summary, then, the categoi^ of noimLnal number 
has only one gramiDatioalljHlerived deoondazy semantic dis- 
tinctive feature^ that of inherent boundedness* 
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, 3«2«3«1«S Granmatloal ramiflcationg of th® eoffni<h<ivA 

content of category of"ik>Bdf5rniimbw ~^ 

These are constituted ly the relation of the 

. graamatleally^derlved secondary semantic distinctive 

featured to the primary semantic dlstlnctlvo features 

«nd to the underlying concept (see Diagram 2^; More 

specif ically , they are constituted by the relation 
of inherent boundedness: ' * w . 

•inglenesft of loom, multiplicity of loci and 
singleness of entity, on the one hand, and to the 
concept cf multiplicity, on the other hand (see Diaeram 
W); Ihe relation hetwen the two types of semantic 
distinctive features specified above can be said to 
dlffer^i “snifestation: Concrete entities that 

With mass ^status) and Inherently bounded e^tltte^ 

(which consist of the entitles referred to by 
wnlts with nonmass statuses). n,e feature of 
inherent boundedness aUows to distinguish tWo types 
of relation between concrete entitles and their 
respective loclt that characteristld of Inherently 
Abounded entities and that charaoteAstlc of Hr. 
herently bounded entitles, 1 .. 
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The relation of inherently unhounded entities 
to their respective loci is as follows r It is pro« 

t 

posed that an Inherently iinbotinded entity, is viewed 
as coextensive wi^ its locus in the sense of occ« 
upying the locus in its entirety, i*^e», with no 
unoccupied spots in between* It is this coextension 
that gives the entity its shape*^7 fsiamples arer 
water spilled on nonporous ground, or a cloud in 
the sky*^^ 

The relation of bounded entities to their 
respective loci in terms of coextension cannot yet 
be specified at this stage of the analysis* It will 

e 

emerge later (see section 3*2«3*2*3 below)* 

i ' . ’ * ' ' 

In short, ‘the relation of the inherent 

boundedness, of concrete entities to their respective 

loci has resulted in the specification of the rel« 

ation of inherently unbounded entities to their 

respective loci as one entailing coextension between 

a given entity and its locus* ^he bearing of this 
specification- on singleness of locus, multiplicity of 
loci and singleness of entity is shown in the potential- 
ity for grouping in. a single locus exhibited by the 
> pertinent entities;; , 

i,. ' ' ■ • ■ . ' . 
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The bearing of the cbextenslon of a given 
entity with Its locus on singleness of locus^ nrultl- 
plicity of loci and singleness of entity is investi- 
gated by taking into account the different manifest- 
ations of the category of nominal number in terms 

4 

of the different subclass membership statuses. 

VUth inherently unbounded entities , the following 
characteristics are relevant to their grouping in a 

e 

single locus s As will be remembered, (1) they have 

< 

mass status; (2) the latter status corresponds to 
an opposition between singular versus nonsingular, 
symbolized as sgtsg (see discussion of pattern 1 
in section above); singular 4s^lies a single 
entity in a single locus whereas nonsingular — in 
view of the coextension of entitles having mass 
status with their respective loci — implies several 
entities in several loci, with a single entity per 
locus (see discussion of Inherently unbounded en- 
tities further above in this section)* 

Since with mass status as a result pt the 
neutralization of plural and distributive there is 
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no plural and since the plural indicates that sev- 
eral entities are viewed as being located in a 
single locus, the set of possibilities applying to 
the entities referred to by naming units with mass* 
status is as follows r Whenever reference is made 
to a single entity, it is viewed as being located 
in a single locus;: whenever reference i^de to 
several entitles they are viewed as being located 
in several loci, with a single entity per locus. 
Therefore, with Inherently unbounded entities there 
is no potentiality for grouping in a. single locus. 
The possibility of several such entitles occupying 
the same locus side by side does not exist.. Several 
unbounded entities must occupy several loci,, (al- 
though they may have the . same circumstantial where- 
abouts, as water and wine in a single glass or 
coffee and cream in a single cup, see fn*S6).^^ 

Thus, with Inherently unbounded entitles, the 
absence of Inherent boundedness entails absence of 
potentiality for grouping in a single locus. Wi^ 
inherently bounded entities, on the other hand, the 
presence of inherent boundedness does not necess- 
arily* entail thej>resence of potentiality for 
grouping in a single locus. . The conditions per- 
taining to the relation between presence of in- 
herent boundedness and potentiality for grouping 
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in a single locus are not found among the gram- 
matical factors that have been considered sp far* 

This relation I therefore , vill be re^^camined when 
lexical factors are considered in connection with 

the investigation of the lexical ramifications of ' 

‘ • 

the cognitive content* 

In the above, the relation of the inherent bounded- 
ness of concrete entities to singleness of loctis, mul- 
tiplicity of loci and singleness of entity has been 
shOTm to be manifested by one opposition set off by the 
Papago culture, namely that of potentiality for grouping 
in a single locus; The bearing of this opposition on the 
concept of multiplicity is as follows: The expression 
of the concept of multiplicity through the category of 
nominal number has to take into account the potentiality 
for grouping in a single locus exiiibited by inherently 
unbounded entities* The opposition of potentiality for 
Rouping in a single locus, therefore, pertains to the 
grammatical ramifications of the cognitive content of 
the category of nominal number; Althou^ no clear cut 
case of neutr^iaation of the opposition of potentiality 
for grouping in a single locus wsis observed, it is impression- 
istically interpreted as a privative opposition (see 
section 2*2;2*2; above)* Consequently, a single cognitive 
distinctive feat\rre is assigned to it, namely, that of 
potentiality for grouping in a sinjcle locus * Since at 
this stage of the analysis neither term of the opposition 
appears to be qualified, the feature of potentiality for 
grouping in a single locus is bald to be either present 



or absent; 
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In sumoaryi the grammatical ramifications of 
the cognitive^ content of the category of nominal 
nimber (a) consist of the cognitive distinctive • 
feature of potentiality for grouping in a single 
locus, and (b) show that this cognitive feature is 
absent in Inherently unbounded entities, l.e., 
entitles referred to by naming units with 
status. 






3*2*3«2; Second part o f step 4 

The tasks pertaining to the second part of 
step 4 Include (1) identifying the additional lex- 
ical. variables as well as the associated cultural 
variables, (2) ascertaining the lexically-derived 
as well as culturally-derived secondary semantic 
distinctive features and (3) establishing the 

grammatical ramifications of the cognitive content 
(see section 3*2.2. above). 
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3*2.3. 2.1. Addition al lexical va rlahig>fi and 
• as^lateg cultural variables " 

in tho Kuow-up ftudy, only additional l«ical 

variables are.consldered«4ssociated cultural vari- 

.61.8 suggestad thraaelvas but wr.\npt eonsidarml 

in th. 1 ^ 81 . ( 8.0 8.ctlon 3.2.*£abotiL- 
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3«2»3*2*1«I« i feidltional lexical conditions of 

^wiation - 

The additional lexical conditions of variation 

« 

that suggested themselves are the various folk- 

I 

taxonomic classes represented in the pertinent data* 
Two broad folk-taxonomic classes were chosen for 
the piarpose of the present study: animals 

( ha9icu doakam ) and things ( ha*>icu) To each of 

« 

these two folk-taxonomic classes corresponds a set 
of naming units , called the set of animals and the 

I 

set of things respectively* 

■ * * ^ * 

I 

,3«2*3«2«1*2* Pertinence of folk taatonomic classes 

I ; 

In line with the criterion for pertinence stated 
in section 3»2«2*1«. above, the peftlnence of the 
folk taxonomic classes mehtioneid abbve to the cog- 
nitive analysis of the category of hominal number, 
depends on whether or not they can serve to form 

■' I 

t 

' sets of naming units . displaying a contrastive dis- 
tribution of the initial variables, namely, the 
various sul0^ass membership statuses* Since the 

answer is affirmative the two broad folk taxonomio 

• ■ . . * • * ' 

classes mentioned above constitute additional lex- 

ical variables of the category of ni^lnal number in 

• • ' 

Papago* The sets formed with these variables 





constitute therefore* the lexical frame of reference 
within which the distribution df the Initial var- 
iables can be observed* 

The distribution of the initial variables in 
these t%io sets is* as follows s nf>ln^ f >£r units with 
aggregate as well as with individual type 1 and type 
2 statuses are found in both setS|* WAmi ng units 
with mixed status are found only in the set of 
animals naming units with mass status are found 
only in the set of things* Examples of nAmjjng units 
with the subclass membership statuses correspond- 
ing to the Initial variables in the two follT^tax- 

• ^ 

onomic sets are shown in List (2^ .. 

^ * 

3* 2*3 • 2* 2*- Lexically«Kierlved secondary' se mantic 

di^inctlve features or tl!& caxesorv of 
nominal number" ^ , 

Prom both of the sets formed with members of 
the two broad folk' taxonomic classes specifiod in 
section 3* 2*3* 2*1* abov€^ naming units that contrast 

I 

in terms of the initial variables .were sampled A n d 
compared*. An inspection of their meaning variants 
reveals two major patterns* 

• The first major pattern confirtts the distinction 
between concrete entities in terms of the feature 











of Inhoront boundedness which was previously ob-> 
served to constitute the grasmatlcally-der Ived sec* 
ondary semantic distinctive feature of the category 
of nominal number (see seetion^^^^&bov6} t things 
referred to by naming units with mass status are 
inherently unbounded entities things referred to 
by naming units with noi0^ss status are Inherently 
bounded entitles » 

The second major pattern reveals (a) a dis- 
tinction between the no^^^ss subclass membership' 
statuses (l«e«, aggregate, Individual and mixed) 
and (b) a qualification of the characteristic (s) 
of each noi^^iss subclass membership' status In terms 
of the crjrptotype of anlmateness» The distinction 
and the qualification of the no£^^ss subclass 
membership statuses revealed by the second major 
pattern will now be discussed* 

The distinction concerns the various possibil- 
ities of association between Inherently bounded 
entitles as viewed by the Papago culture*. It In- 
volves two oppositions t associatedness;, and modes 
of association between entitles*. The first opp- 
osition differentiates between Inherently bounded 
entitles that are associated with other entitles and 
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, Inhorontly bouhdod ontitles that ara not assoclatod 
with other entities# They are called associated 
entitles and noiQtssoclated entitles respectively#. 
The second opposition differentiates between ass- ' 
ociated entities on the basis of the nature of the • 
entities with which they are associated#. It is 
proposed that in the Papago culture, entities are 
viewed as entering into either one or two types 
pf association with other entitles s association 

i 

with entities of the same kind, association with 
entitles of a different kind# Entitles that enter 
into the first t3Tpe of association are called 

e 

mutually associate^#. Entities that enter into the 
second type of association are called externally 
associated it is proposed that these two modes 
of association are viewed by the Papago culture as 
mutually exclusive#. When both .are conceivable, only 
one is admitted# Thus, chickens or cows being viewed 
as mutually associated, their external association 
with their ownexL^ls,, not taken into account^by the 
culture#. 

The two oppositions of associatedness and modes 
of association are ioanifested as followss Naming 
unit* with aggregate states refer to •miM'ia and 
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things that are yieved as coming in groups and as 
being associated with each other*. They can be said 
to be mutually associated* Naming units vith 
individual type 1 status refer to animals and things 
that are viewed as being associated with the people W 
who are their owners or makers* They can be said 
to be externally associated!?^ Naming units with 
' individual type 2 status refer to anlmal^ind things 
that are neither viewed as being associated with 
each other nor as being associated with people* 
they can be said to be not^^soclated**^^ Namj^g 
units with mixed status (see discussion of 
pattern ^ in section 3*2.1*3.1^above) refer to 
a n i m a l s which are viewed as not being associated 
with people* They are viewed as being able to * 

i 

alternate between living in groups or not living in 
groups* They caoL.be said to alternate be.tween 
mutually associated and nox0&sociated*^^ The 
two oppositions involved in the distinction between 
the nonmass subclass membership statuses manifested 
in the set of animals and the set of things are 
diagrammed in figure 3 (with a broken arrow ihdicat* 

. ing the permitted alternation)* / 

The qualification of the nohE^ss subclass 











member ship statuses by tlie cryptotype of aolmateness 
involves the superimposition of the - semantic dis« 
tinetive feature of the cryptotype (capacity for 
volition) on the manifestations of the .two per- 
tinent oppositions just discussed (associated- 
^4lness and modes of association)* Since the two 
members of the crypto type ( animate | inanimate) are 
coextensive with the set of animals and that por- 
tion of the set of things affected by the opposi- 
tions of associatedness and modes of association | 
the semantic distinctive feature of the cryptotype 
(capacity for volition) also applies to the 

e 

difference between animals and things* Thus, animals 
are capable of volition by virtue of being animate) 
things are incapable of volition by virtue of being 
inanimate^ The supefimposition of the feature of 
capacity for volition on the manifestations of the 



oppositions of associatedness and modes of association 
results in a qualification of the nature of the 
association or lack^pf association* Thuq^.lf the 
entity that is viewed as enterin^^ not entering— 
into an association is an animal | the association— 
or lack of associatio^^volves' the vriU* If the 
entity that is viewed as entering-or not entering- 
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into an association is a thing, tho association 
does not involve the will. In the first case the 
association or non-association, is said to be a 
association or volitional nor^^oei,« 
ation. In the second case, the association, or non 
association, is said to be a nor^^olitional__assoc^^ 
SiiSSk or n_or0^1i tional noi0L^oe:^at;i nn - The 
qualification of the two pertinent oppositions in 
the case in which the association or noi^^^soci— 
ation involves the will is manifested as follows i 
The Will of animals that mutually associated is 
viewed as being influenced by that of every other 

e 

animal with which they are so associated. The will 
of animals that are externally associated is vlev;ed 
as being influenced by that of the oeople with whom 
they are so associated. *The will of anlmfids that 
are nor^ssociated^s viewed as being uninfluenced. 
The will of animals that can alternate between 
mutually associated and noi0^sociated is viewed 
as being influenced by that of every other animal, 
with which they arc so associated or else as un- 
influenced. The qualification of the oppositions 
of assoeiatedness dnd modes of ■ association by the 
oryptotype of animateness^ as mahifested in the set 
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of animals and .the set of things^ is diagrammad in 

figure 4 (with a broken arrow indicating the. permitted 

« 

alternation)* . . . 

From the discussion presented 'above the f ollowihfi 

conclusions can be dravm : — ^ (D The 

opposition of inherent boundedness has been shown 

previously to. constitute a grammatically-derived 
secondary semantic distinctive feature of the 
category of nominal number* Since, however, this 
feature is here also derived from the additional 



lexical variables, it constitutes a lexically-derived 
secondary Semitic distinctive feature in addition 
to being a grammatically-derived one* . . Although 

e 

no clearcut case of neutralization of the opposition 
of associatedness was observed it is interpreted as a 
■ privative opposition (see section 2. 2* 2 •2. above). 

: Consequently, a single semantic distinctive feature is 
assigned to it, namely, that of associatedness* Since 
at tills stage of the analysis neither term of the oppo- 
sition appears to be qualified, the feature of associated- 
ness is said to be either present or absent; 
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The opposition of modes of association, on the 
other hand, appears to be eouloollent (see section 

A 

2.2.2;2; above) since each term is eq\ially marked* 
Each term, therefore, constitutes a separate 
semantic feature, namely, those of mutual associ- 
ation and of external association # Those three 
features pertain to the initial variables since 
they accompany differences in the subclass member- 
ship statuses that constitute these variables* 

. ^ 

Furthermore, the three features are derived from 

e 

the additional lexical variables. Consequently 
they constitute lexidally-derived secondary- 
semantic distinctive features of the category of 
nominal number* 

In summary, then, the category of nominal 
number has one lexically->derived secondary semantic 
distinctive feature which is also grammatically- 
derived, inherent boundedness > and three secondary 
semantic distinctive that are only lexically- 
derived » associate dnoss > mutual association and 



external association * The three loxlcally-derived 
’ semantic distinctive features are Qualified by the 
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•emantlc distinctive features of the cryptotype of 
•nlaateness, naaely capacity for volition, 

3«2,3,2.3, Le^acal ramificat ions of t he cognitive 

categ ory ofhomfnyi 

These are constituted by the relation of the 
lexically-derived cecondary semantic distinctive 
features to the primary setaantic distinctive features 
and to the underlying concept (see- Diagram I^;More 
specifically, they are constituted by the relation 
of the features of Inherent boundedness, associated- 
ness, mutual association, external association and 
the, qualification of capacity for volition, to 
the features of singleness of locus, multiplicity of 
loci and singleness of entity, on the one hand, and 
to the concept of multiplicity, on the other hand 
(see .Diagram IV); 

The relation of the lexically-derived secondary 
to the primary semantic distinctive features can 
te said to have tv6 manifestations.- The first 
manifestation follows* Concrete entitles that 
differ In terms of inherent boundedness also differ 
In terms of their relation to their respective loci. 
The eecond m^estatlon Is as follows* Concrete 
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entitles that filffer In terms of associstedness, 
mutual. association and external association as 
veil as the quaUflcatlon of capacity for volition, 
also differ In terms of their relation to their 
respective loci. These two manifestations will 
be Investigated in ttirn. 

The first manifestation of the relation of the 
lexlcally-deriyed secondary semantic distinctive 
features to the primary semantic distinctive features 
Concerns only the Inherently unbounded entitles 
(which consist of entitles referred to by nan.<ng 
units with mass status). The relation of Inherently 
unbounded entitles to their respective loci that 
emerges from a consideration of lexical factors Is 
the sane as that which has already emerged from a 
consideration of grammatical factors* Inherently 
unbounded entitles are viewed by the Papago culture 
as entering into a coextensive relation with their 
respective loci (see section 3.2.3. 1.3. above). 

The second manifestation, of the reUtlon of the 
lexicaXly-derlved secondary semantic distinctive 
features and of their qualification to the primary 
semantic .distinctive., features concerns’ only^ inherently 
bounded entitles,. It Is. proposed that the features 
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of assoclatedhess.) mutual association and exter- 
-lal association servo to distinguish two modes of 
relation between inherently bounded entitles and 
their respective loci;* coextension and ' non» 
coextension with the locus. Qooxtension is 
exhibited by noi^^sociated entitles (which consist 
of entitles referred to by naming units \iith 
individual type 2 status). The locus of a non- 
associated entity is coextensive with the boun-^ 
daries of that entity.. Nor^^extenslon is exhibited 
by both mutually associated entities (which consist 

of entities referred to by naming units with 

• ^ 

aggregate status) and externally associated entitles 
(which consist of entities referred to by nfltn^wg » 
units with individual type 1 status) ; The lociis 
of a mutually associated entity is that which it 
occupies together with the group to which it belongs 5 
the lodus of an externally associated entity is that 
which it occupies together with its maker or user* 

In .neither case is the locus coextensive with the 
boundaries of the entity. 

In addition^ the two modes of relation between 
^^^®f®Atty_^un4fid ^ntl ties, and their 'respective 
loci can be qualified by the feature of capacity 
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for volition a*s foUov/s:; Cooxtension can be ex?* 
bibited by entitles that are either capable of 
volition (each as a "coyote") or incapable of 
volition (such as a "mountain")# . Noi^^extenslon 
can be exhibited by mutually associated entitles 
that are either capable of volition (such as 
"cows") or incapable of volition (such as "beans") $ 
it can be exhiblted-^y externally Sssociated entities 
that are either capable of volition (such as a 
"horse") or Incapable of volition (such as a "shirt") 
In the above I the relation of the inherent 
boundedness of concrete entities to their respective 

e ( 

loci has resulted in the specification of the 
relation of inherently unbounded entitles to their 
respective loci as one entailing the coextension of 
a given entity with its locus* It has also resulted 

' f 

in the specification of the relation of inherently 
bounded entities to their respective loci as one 
entailing (a) the coextension of a given entity 
with its locus if the entity is nonassoclated and 
(b) the nox0oextension of a given entity with its 
locus if the entity is either mutually associated 

Vj ^ 

or externally associated# . In addition ^ the rel** 

* 

ation of inherently bounded entities to their 
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respective lo61 was shown to he qualified in terns 
of th^pacity for volition of the entities enter* 

ing in the, relation* . 

The bearing of these specifications on multi— 

plicity of locus a^ multiplicity of entities is 
made apparent by an examination of the potentiality 
for grouping in a single locus exhibited by the 
pertinent entities. The bearing of^the coextension 
. of inherently unbounded entities v/ith their 
respective loci on multiplicity of locus and multi- 
plicity of entities was previously ascertained by 
taking into account the manifestations of the 
category of nominal number in terms of mass status, ^ 
It was shown that with inherently unbounded entities 
there is no potentiality for grouping in a single 
locus (see section 3*2#3»1*3# above). The bearing 
of the coextension and the noncoextension of inher- 
ently bounded entities withi their respective loci 
on multiplicity of locus and multiplicity of entit- 
ies will now be investigated by taking into account 
the various manifestations of the category of 
nfti niuaber in terms of noxi^ass statuses, 

Wi:to inherently bounded entities in coextension 
with their respective loci, the following character- 
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Istics are relevant to the potentiality of their 

« • . “ <■ 

grouping in a single locus:- (1). they have 
individual .type 2 status; (2) the latter status 
corresponds to an opposition between . singular 
versus npnsingulari symbolized as sg:^ {seee 
discussion of pattern 1 in section 3*2»1*3*1«2.. 
abovey^ (3) singular implies a single entity in 
ar- single locus whereas nonsingular in view of the 
coextension of entities having ’ individual type 2 
status with their respective loci «« implies several, 
entities in several loci with a single entity per 
locus (see discussion of nonassoclated entitles 
further above in this section!* Since with indivi^ 
dual type status (as a result of the neutrali- 
zation of plural and distributive) there is no' 
plural, and since only the plural indicates that 
several entities are viewed as being located in a 
single locus, the set of possibilities applying to 

t 

entities referred to by naming units with individual 
type 2 statiis is as follows: whenever reference is 
made to a single entity, it is viewed as being 
located in a single locus;; whenever reference is 
made to., several entitles, they are viewed as being 
located in several loci, with a single entity per 




locus. Therefore, with inherently bounded entitles 
in coexten^lon with their respective loci, Just as 
with inherently unbounded entitles, there is no 
potentiaUty for grouping in a single locus (alth- 
ough they may have the same circumstantial where- 
abouts, see fh,5S). 

As stated further above, two typos of inherent- 
ly bounded entities exMblt .noi^oextenslon with ' 
their respective loclr mutually associated entitles 
and externally associated entitles. With mutually 
associated entitles, the following chMacteristics 
are relevant to the potentiality of their grouping 
in a Single locust (l) . they have aggregate status; 
(2) the latter status . corresponds to an opposition 
between nondistributive versus distributive symbol- 
distrtdist^, (see discussion of pattern 2 
in section 3.2.1.3,l*l,above) j (3) nondistributive 
implies either a single entity or several entities 
in a single locus whereas ^stributive implies several 
entities in several loci with either a single entity 
or several entity per locus (see discussion of 
primary semantic distinctive features in section • 
3»2«1 a 3*,1*-)-4.< Sinc§^with aggreg ate^ s tatus ^ when 
dealing with entitias belonging to a single groupi 



there is a neutralization of singular versus plural ^ 
the set of possibilities applying to entities ref- 
erred to by naming units %rith aggregate status is . 
as follows I whenever reference is made to one 
or several entities belonging to a single group ^ 
that entity or those entities Is/oxe viewed as 
being located in a single locus; whenever reference 
is made to several entities belonging to several 
groups 9 they are viev/ed as being located in several 
loci 9 with either a single entity or several entit- 
ies per locus*. WitH*' externally as^ciated entities 9 
' the following characteristics are relevant to the 

potentiality of their grouping in a single locust 

^ • 

(1) they have individual type 1 status; (2) the 

latter status corresponds to an opposition between 
singular versus plural versus distributive, symbol- 
ized as sg tpltdlstr (see discussion of pattern 
3 in section 3.-2«l«3*l.i.above);; (3) both singxaar 
and plural imply single locus, whereas . distributive 
implies several loci (see discussion of primary 
semantic distinctive features in section 3«2*1«3*1« 
above)* Since with individual type 1 status the 
singular: is distinct from the plur^ and the plural 
is distinct ff cm the distributive, the set of 
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possibilities applying to entities referred to 
by naming units with individuaSt type 1 status is 
as follows: whenever reference is made to a single 
entity in conjunction v/ith a single maker or user, 
it is viewed as being located in a single locus: 
whenever reference is made to several entities in 
conjunction with a single maker or user, they are 
vie' > 3 d as being located in a single locus; when- 
ever reference is made to several entities in con- 

I 

Junction with several makers or users, they are ’ 
viewed as being located in several loci with 
either a single entity or several entities per 
locus. With the two types of ^Inherently bounded 
entities exhibiting nozP^extenslon with their 
respective loci, therefore, there is potentiality 
for grouping in a single locus. From the above it 
follows that the potentiality for grouping in a single 
locus exhibited^ by concrete entities depends on 
their coextensloh with their respective loci. With 
' entities that are coextensive with their respective 
loci, there is no potentiality for group in a 



single locus. V/ith entitles that are no exten- 
sive with their respective loci, on the other hand, 
there is potentiality for grouping in a single 
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locus* 

A further manifestation of the category of 
nf>m< nai number determined by one subclass member- 
ship status, not covered in the above, is that of 
mixed status* To mixed status docs not correspond 
an additional type of inherently bounded entities 
but an alternation between two typos of entities^. 
either noii^^sociated or mutually associated* 

. The potentiality for grouping in a single locus 
exhibited by entitles referred to by naming units 
with mixed status, therefore, is cither the same as 
that of noi^ssociated entities, or the same as 
that of mutually associated eiitities* Thus, with 
entities referred to by naming units with mixed 
status, there is an alternation between no potent- 
iality for grouping in a single locus and potential- 
ity for grouping in a single locus* 

In addition, the bearing of capacity for. 
volition on singleness of locus, multiplicity of 
. loci, and singleness of entity^ consists in the 
further qiaalification of potentiality for grouping 
. in a single locus exhibited by concrete entities, 
as follows t entities with which thie potentiality 
' tvs groining In it single locus is |>resent are either 
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capable of volition or Incapable of volition ^ 
entities vrlth vhich the potentiality for grouping 
in a single locus is absent are either capable of 
volition or incapable of volition* 

In the above, the relation of the features oi 

4 

inherent boundedness, associatedness, mutual ass- 
ociation, external association, and of the 
qualifica Ion of capacity for volition exhibited 
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by concrete entities to the features of singleness 

. • • 

of locus, multiplicity of loci and singleness of . 
entity has been shown to be manifested in one oppos- 
ition set off by the Papago culture: potentiality 

e 

for grouping in a single locus* ;Xhis opposition 
has been shown to be qualified in some cases by 

the capacity for volition of the pertinent entities* 

# 

The bearing of this opposition and its qualification 
on the concept of multiplicity is as follows: The 

expression of the concept of multiplicity through 
the category of nominal number has to take into 
account the potentiality for grouping in a single 
locus exhibited by both inherently unbounded and 
inherently bounded entitles* The capacity for 
volition of inherently bonded entities, on the 
other hand, does not affect the manifestations of 
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the category ot noalnal nuBhop. Consequently, only 
potentiality for grouping m a single locus pertains 
to the lexical raalfications of the cognitive con- 
tent of the category of nominal number. Capacity 
for volition pertains only to the cognitive content 
of the cryptotype of anlmateness. As previously 
stated (see section 3.2.3. 1.3. above]^ potentiality, 
for grouping in a single locus is interpreted as a 

pi’ivative opposition fmd hence a sinaie cognitive distinct 
ive feature is assigned to it, namely, that of potential- 
Ity for fg-o uplng in a sin.-rle lowis . 

. In siammary, the lexical ramifications of the 
cognitive content- of the category of . nominal number ' 

(a) consist of the cognitive distinctive feature of 
potc..iiallty for grouping in a single locus and" (b) 
show that this feature iS absent in the case of en- 
tities that are coextensive with their respective 
loci (this includes entitles referred to by 
units with mass status and individual type 2 status) 
while present in the case of entitles that 

are non^extensive with their respective loci 
(this includes entitles referred to 1^ naming units 
vith.8ggrogftte atet]^ and Indivi dHil t ype,! status). 




3<2*3»3» Smallnry of the enp nltl ve analysis of 
category ot n omln^ nvinber ~ * 

The cognlttve analysis of the category of 
nominal number presented above hasresulted in a. 
specification of the cognitive significance of the 
category itself and of the conditions affecting its 
manifestations, as weU as of the part played in 
Its manifestations by a belated category, the 
eryptotype of animateness* 



3>2.3.3.1. Cognitive significance of the category 
a n^inai number and ofn:'Ei~^l»lT^ 
affecting its manifestations . 

The basic cognitive content has shown that the 
three members of the category of' nominal number 
reflect two cognitive dlstlnctive^features, coll- 
ocation and dispersion. Tho ramlflcatlons|& the 
cognitive content have shown that the subclass 
membership' statuses which determine the various 
manifestations of the. category of nominal number 
reflect one cognitive distinctive feature, potenti- 
ality for grouping tn a single locfe-. The latter 
applies to the subclass membership, statuses as follows 
it. is present in ag^egate and ind|j(ridual type 1 
statuseaj! it is absent in mass andJiilndividual type 
2 statuses); it is alWnatlvely pri^sent and absent 
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in mixed stetud. The cognitive feaW pertaining 
to the basic cognltl^content of the category of 
nominal nmber allows place its members (l.e. 

gular, pliiral, distributive) and one of their ■ 

combinations (l.e. nondlstrlbutiveT on a. single 

scale caUed the collocation^ dispersion scale, 

as follows* The singular and the distributive are 

viewed as constituting the two end points y the 

plural is viewed as constituting the jnldpolnt be- • 

tween the singular and the distributive. In the 

case Of the nondistributive, since It is Interpreted 

as a neutralisation of the singular and the plural 

and since the representative of the neutralised 

opposition is neither the slngulM-ftbr. the plural 

1>ut an intermediate term, it Is viewed as con- 

stltutlng an Intermediate point on the collocation- 

dispersion scale between the slngu^r and the 
plural.. j' 

The cognitive feature of poten^allty for 
grouping in a single locus (l.e. thsi cognitive feature 
pertaining to ^ramifications of the cognitive 
content) allow^o pl^ce on the collhcation-dlsperslon 
«cale the, other combl|»ation of the fleers of the 
category of nominal; nhmber, namely, j^e nonsingular. 
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The latter is vlevjod as constituting one end- 
point of the collocation-dispersion scale together 
vlth the distributive } for the following reasons* 

On the one hand, the nonslngular is interpreted as ' 
a neutralisation of the plural and the distributive 
Csee discussion of l m section 1.4,1 

On the other hand, the cognitive feature 

0 

of potentiality for grouping in a single locus 
reveals that the representative of the neutralised 
opposition i^the distributive since ^ by apolying 
only to entities which do not have the potentiality 

for grouping in a single locus (see section. 

• * 

. .. . above), the nonsingidar iaplies several 

entities in sever^ loci, as does the distributive# 

The collocation-dispersion scale includes there- 
fore the following four points: (!)• singular, 

(2) nondistributive, (3)v_ plural and (4) distributive 
together with n ;.ngular#. To each point on the 
scale correspond(s) the subclass membership status(es) 
that determine(s) a given manifestation of the 
\ category of nominal number# Thus, to singular 

k 

V correspond mass. Individual type 1, Individual type 
■ ^ ■ z and mixed statuses}, to nondistributive correspond 
segregate and mixed statuses; to plural corresponds 
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only individual type 1 status; to distributive and 
nonsingular correspond aass, aggregate, individual 
type 1| individual type 2 and mixed status* When 
the scale is viewed in terms of locus, it breaks 
in two* The portion of the scale that involves 
single locus exhibits varying degrees of collo- 
‘ c^ion* The portion of the scale that involves 
multiple loci exhibits a single degree of dispersion*. 
Three degrees of collocation correspond to the three* 
points on the scale in the portion involving single 
locus* These aret total collocation corresponding 

I 

to singular, two degrees of partial collocation 
corresponding to* nondistributive and plural res- 

I 

pectively* 

The degrees of collocation and of dispersion 

* . I • • 

that correspond to a given status can. be ascertained 
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on the basis of. the various positions that this 
status occupies on the collocation-dispersion scale* 
They ^e as follow^) To mass status and individual 
type 2 status correspond total collocation and total 

dispersion; to aggregate status correspond the first 

♦ 

degree of partial collocation and .total dispersion; 
to individual type 1 status corrcl^pond total collo- 
cation, the . \ degree of partial Icollocation and 
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total dispersion; to mixed status correspond either , 
total collocation and total dispe^raion or partial 
collocation and total dispersion. 

The respective positions of the various sub- 
class membersiiip statuses on the collocation-dis- 
persion scale are shown on fii»ure S . 




3«2.3.3.2. ^ecification of the part played by the 
cryptot^e 01 ^ animatenes's - ■ 

In the course of the analysis detailed in the 

preceding sections , the cryptotype of animateness 

was shown to have two functions connected with the 

category of nominal numbers a diagnostic function 

* C • 

and a qualifying function. The diagnostic function 
of animateness consists in differentiating^ between 
mass, versus nonmass subclass membership statuses 
(see section The qualifying function 

of animateness consist^ in providing an additional 

differentiation of the relation of entities referred 

1 

to by naming units with nonmass statuses to their 
respective loci in terms of the capacity for vol- 
* ition of the pertinent entitles (see section 3.2.3. 2.3.~ 

* i 

above). The relevance of the tv/o functions of the 

• oryptotype of animateness to the cC|nitive content 
of the category of ndminal number Wds shown to be 
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as follows; The diagnostic function of the cpy- 
ptotype is relevant to the cognitive content of 
the category of nominal number* It provides the 
basis for inferring the cognitive distinctive 
feature assumed to have bearing on the manifestations 
of the category of nominal number, namely, potent- 
iality for grouping in a single locus. The quali- ' 
fying function of the crypto type of animatenoss, 
on the other hand, is not relevant to the cognitive 
content of the category of nominal number. Capacity 
for volition does not affect the manifestations of 
the category of nominal number* 

Throu^ these Uc fwctions, the cryptotype of anlmate- 
ness indicates a oonneotion between the cognitive problem 
of wjltiplioiV'^Mtf’that of identity (ee*“teotions 4i2.1.l; 

I ‘ 

below); 
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3*2#4. Application of ^tep 4 ln<Case S‘tudy“ 

• ”4 

The two parts of step 4 will now be considered 
In turn as they apply to the property of fusion In 
Papago* 



# 

3«2«4«1* First part of step k 

The tasks pertaining to the first part of 
step k Include (1) identifying the additional 
grammatical varlabldl as well as th<i associated 
cultural variables, (2) ascertaining the grammatl- 

< e 

oally-derived 
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distinctive features and (3) establishing the 
granmatieal ramifications of the cognitive content 
of the degrees of fusion investigated in the Oase 
Study of the fusional statuses of naming units* 



3«2A*1«1* Additioyl grammatical variables and 
Sissociated" cialturaXvariable s oi*~fho 
property or rusion - ^ 

iW» TflCft* S^n1r^V <r 



As in the Fol3gow^up Study ^ in the^Xase' Stu^ 
only additional grammatical variables are considered* 
Associated cultural wiables suggested themselves 

but were not included in the analysis (see section 

• • 

3* 2*1* 2* above)'*. 



3*2*4*1*.1*1* Additional grammatical conditions of 

variation 



The additional grammatical conditions of 
variation that suggest* . themselves are the var— 
ious types of modifier-head constructions char- 



acterizing the grammatical internal structure of 
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naming units in the pertinent data*. These modifier- 
head constructions belong to two types of modifier- 
head relations each one of which in turn includes 
several types of constructions* The two types of 
modifi^-head relations are called possessive 
modifier-head relation and attributive modifier-head 
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relation y respectively. 

They can best be distinguished in terms of 
their semantic content* in a possessive modifier* 
head relation I the semantic relation between ncad 
and modifier if that of possessor and possessed^ 
as in tpktho^*kii “bobweb (lit.*: spider— house 
another example is hian-Jegsga "tarantula's burrow 
(lit* ^ tarantula— hole-in— the-groundsbelonging- 
to)»"5; in an attributive modifier-head relation, 
the semantic relation between head and modifier is 
that of qualified and qualifier, as in 7uv!i *?alidag 
"daughter (lit.t adult-female man's-child)"f 

e 

another example is Naval t-»I*>l«dag "Wine Drinking . 
Ceremony (lit. r cactus-wine— drinking-of ) "V 












3«2.4.1.1.2. Pertinence of the various types of 

E^dii ier-heaci constructions ^ 

In line with the criterion for pertinence stated 
in section 3. 2. 2.1. above, the pertinence of the 
various types of modifier-head constructions to the 
cognitive analysis ^ the property"^ fusion 
depends on whether or not they can serve to form 
sets of naming units displaying a contrastive 
distribution of the initial variable, namely, 
compound status and multi base status on the one ' 
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hand, single lexeme status and lexeme cluster 
‘ staitus, on the other hand. 



The various construction types, within the 
two modifier-head relations listed above, provide 
the organizing principle for grouping the naming 
units of the pertinent data into as many sets as 
there are construction types in each modifier-head 
.relation. 

Two construction types common in each relation 
are the followings tyoe 1 ^ in which the* modifier 
precedes the head; type 2 , in which the head precedes 
the modifier, T^hus the construction type of the 
Papago term for “rock crystal” differs in two of 
the main dialects while its relation type remains 
the same, namely attributive. In one dialect “rock .* 
crystal” is called tondasm-hodal (lit, t with»a- 
shine— rock}”, a type •! construction; in the other 
dialect it is called hodal-torxdacm (llt, i rock— 
with=a-shine)“, a type *2 construction. 

These sets display a contrastive distribution 
of the ihltial variables. Consequently, the various 
types of modifier-head constructlohs constitute 

, e 

additional grammatical variables, : 



I 



3.2.4.1.2< 



Gratniaatlcg.lly-do r iVQd r>riQond:.i.r?/_ se mantic 
dist inctive featiges of the property— o X 
rusion 



As was statod”in section 2a.4.2. above, sramnatiCAlly- 
derived secondary semantic distinctive features 
are derived from the additional variables (see Bia^am 
— In the case of the property of fusion 
they are derived as follows: From each one of the 

sets formed with the additional variables naming 
units contrasting in terras of the initial variables 
(the two degrees of gramnatical fusion and two 
degrees of lexical fusion) are sampled and examined* 

An inspectiox} of their meaning variants reveals 
two semantic patterns. The first pattern emerges 
from a comparison of naming units exhibiting either 
compound statud nr multiword status. It reveals the 

e ^ 

following distinctions: Compbimd, as opposed to 

multiword, status is characteristic of two types of 
naming units. The first type includes naming units 
referring to cultural items which either are in* 
digenous rather ^an> borrowed, or else were intro*- 
duced earlier into Papago culture* Examples are 
the Papago names for various varieties of "melon 
aeeds" (as for instance, toota*kaikam ^*ones with 
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white eeeds ^lit* t white^seeded-on^'O or V€u^letlcs 
of ''wheat (as for Instance | clnvokam-pilk^n 
"bearded wheat Cllt.t bearded-one— wheat] ") , which 
are compounds, as opposed to the name for "giraffe'* 
( CGV kusvokam "one with a long neck tlit. t long 
necked-one] “) , which is a multiword unit. The 
second type includes naming units referring to ' 
items with which the Papagos are more familiar, 
and which are therefore used more frequently. 
Examples are the Pdpago name for "tablecloth" 
( miisa-daam-ta d aLm* ' Clit. : table— on- top— spread- 
ingj-one]"), an item of everyday use, which is a 
compound, as opposed to the uame for "bedspread" 
(yo7iku(^‘ daa.Ti ta^nin^^lit. • bed on- top spreading- 
one]"), which is a multiword unit. 

In summary, then, the pattern relating to 
compound status as opposed to multiword st atua. . 

\.ji. 

^fcxampllfled above, 

suggests that compound status is associated with 
two factors that affect the grammatical.fusional 
status of naming units. These aretf^^ oldness of 
and (2) frequency of usage s 
. / The second semantic pattern emerges from a 

'I ; ‘ ^ 

comparisdn of naming units exhibiting either single 
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lexeime status' or lexeme^ cluster status* It 
reve als the follovlnR distinctions t ^ 

^ Single lexeme, (as opposed to lexeme cluster), 
status is characteristic of naming units referring ‘ 
to culturally prominent items 
^^An example of a single lexeme is the term for - 
“cotton sack“, tokl«»kostal . \rfiich refers to the 
special sack used in picking cotton, an Institution- 
alized actlvlty.76 Note that sacks used in picking 
other crops do not '^have compact name^ of this sort* 

The naming units referring to these names are 

% 

lexeme clusters* Such is the case also with the 

e 

lexical set of names of sacks serving as containers, 
such as cu^i-kostal “flour sack** and baabas— ^kostal 
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“potato sack*** ■ ^ 

Thus, the pattern relating to single lexeme 
status as opposed to lexeme cluster status exampli- 

I » 

.#* 

fled above, suggests that single lexeme status is 
associated with one factor that affects the lexical 
fusional status of^ naming units* ^^Is is cultural 
prominence « The three factors specified above 



enter into three oppositions in terms of which naming 



)^t8 can; be differenH&’^dd; 
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ihe thriBe oppositions are assumed to be sradual ones; 

I 

Bach opposition, therefore is interpreted as. being cons- 
tituted by a pair of semantic distinctive, features- 
(see section 2. 2. 2. 2. above). 

This yields three pairs of semantic distinctive 

features. These aret p.^lr li ancient versus recent 

usage; 2: frequent versus rare usage; nalr_ t 

high versus low cultural prominence * 

Since, furthermore, each feature is derived from 

the additional gramiuatical variables (l.e.^ types 

of modifier-head constructions) and characterizes 

the initial variables, the three pairs of features 

are said to constitute the grammatically-derived 

secondary semantic distinctive features of the 

property of fusion (see Dia^Tam y). 

A list of the factors relevant to the manifestations 

of the property of fusion^ with the semantic distinctive 

features that correspond to them^is given in figure 
» * 

In summary! -th? property of fus ion has three • 

pairs of grammatically-derived secondary semantic 
> distinctive features! ancient versus recent usage, ' 

; frequent -iversus rare.usage and high versus low 

cultural prominence* > j 

» ■ '■ * ' , 
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3.2A.1*3* G^amiaatlcal j^amificatlons of the cog- 
nftfve cdnteht^ri:Tie 
rusioria - ^ ^ 

As was stated In section 2*1*^ above ^ these are 
constituted by the relation of the grammatically- 



derived secondary semantic distinctive features to 
the primary semantic distinctive features and to 
the underlying concept (see Diagrcsia ; Consequently, 

i ^ ^ 

the grammatical ramifications of the cognitive 
content of the property of fusion are constituted 
by the relation of the pairs ancient versus recent 
usage, frequent versus rare usage and high versus 
low cultural prominence to lexical analogy potential j 
on the ohe hand, and to the concept of individualness, 
on the other hand ( see ])ia£yf>n> «~. 

In regard, to the first of these relations,* it 
is proposed that the three pairs of secondary 
semantic distinctive features (ancient versus 
recent usage, frequent versus rare usage and high 
versus low cultural prominence) are related to the 
primary semantic distinctive features of lexical 
analogy potential) as follows t^^ormer constitute 
some of the factors that seem to cphtribiite to 
changes ^ the latter* ! 

It is further proposed that a (dhange In the 

. i . 
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lexical analog potential of entities referred to 
by multibase naming units is accompanied by a 
corresponding change In the. grammatical fusional 



Is manifested through a grammatical process called 
base fusion # The process of base fusion refers to 
the acquisition by some naming tuilts of a prog-> 



Manlfe stations of the process of base fusion 
were observed onlv Incidentally In the co\ 2 rse of the 



grammatical processes entering Into base fusion and 
from now on referred to as fusional urocesseg . 

These are: (1) compounding ^ (2) truncation and* 

(3) abbreviation. The three fusional processes 
will now be briefly discussed In t\irn. 

Compounding refers to the tendency of some 

« * 

9 ^ 

multiword naming units to become multibase single 
words, l.e.^ compounds. 

An example of a multiword unit is oev kusvokam 
"giraffe” T An example of a morpholosioa lly related 
compound, is toota-kalka m white- 

-seeded« 7 one) If It is assumed 'that the compound orig- 
inally was a multiword unit. 



status of these naming units. The latter change 



resslvely higher degree of grammatical fusion.^ ^ 



Case Study. 




identify 



three separate — but not muiually exclusive 
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Truncation refers to the tendency of certain 



naming units, irrespective of their grammatical 
Internal structure (i*e* either multibase naming 
units with . multiword or compound status or single- 
base naming unlts^ to. become shortened through the 
omission of a short phonological segment, the 
morphological function of which remains to be 
ascertained * "(f 

Examples of truncated fonas arc: vosma-je^e "father- 



in-law daughte,r-in-law" and ka’aiaa-je^e "mother-in-law 



Abbreviation refers to the tendency of certain 
inultlbase naming units (l.e. vith either multivord 

or oompoW' status) to' suffer a reduction in the 
number of their bases* 

. Bramples are the following naming tjnits* 






■ < — > daufihter-in-law" . The truncation of these forms is 
apparent from otS morphologicall/Velated ^examples in 
which the added phoneme ^ appears: ba^ama$-7oog "father- 



• in-law <• — ^ '^son-in-law" . 
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Cw.Wu.4 (lit* owl Ijas-hooted Z with locative impliedl ) 

vhich can be shortened to ^6iuk ? the name of the 
Wine Cermony, Navalt— >9l9idag , which can be shortened 
. to 2i2M|g* 

It Isnot unreasonable “to expect that there 
might be a correlation between the three fusional 
. . processes entering into base fusion and the three 

pairs of secondary semantic distinctive features 
specified above. This expectation would be confirmed 

, — ■■ .* it could be shov/n that, for instance, 

compounding is promoted by ancient usage and res- 
trained by reednt usage, ^he suggested correlation 

* ’ X ' ■ ’ * ' 

I 

appears to be quite complex and requires further 
investigation. 

In the above^ it has been proposed that the 
relation of the three pair|f of secondary semantic 
distinctive features to th^ primary semantic dis- 
tinctive feature (lexical Enalogy potential) con- 
sists in the contribution made by the former to 
changes in the latter. 

In line with the theoretical f f amework presented 

in section ^ ^ the bearing of changes in the 

above \ 

^ I* * ”** 
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lexical analogy potential of entities referred to 
by multibase naming units on the concept of 
Individualness wiU now be discussed. 

As was shown to section 3.2,J^4.2. above, there 
seems to be an inverse relation between lexical 
Analogy potential and the concept of todlvidualnessi 
entitles lexical analogy potential are ejdowed 
with a aalle£ measure of' todlvldualness than ent- 
itles j ^thcu^ lexical analogy potential. It is 
proposed that a change to the lexical analogy pot- 
ential of entitles results in a corresponding change 
in the measure of todlvldualness attributed by the 
culture to these entities. On the one hand, losing 
its lexical analogy potential, an entity becomes 
endowed with a greater measure of Individualness. 

On the other hand, an entity acquiring the lexical 
Mialogy potential becomes endowed with a 
measure of todlvldualness. It is further proposed 
that to change l.e.^ increase or decreas^^ the 
measure of todlvldualness attributed by the culture 
to entities referred to by multibase naming units , 
there corresponds a cognitive process, . 

Indlyiduhlness acquisition which is assumed to 
constitotie a gradual opposition, Ihe detailed 
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functioning of thts"“yi^reiaains to be further 
investigated. The bearing of individualness acquis- 
ition on the concept of individualness is as followst 

“ ‘ ^ t t 

the manifestations of the concept of individualness 
through the property of fusion seem to vary in 
terms of the cognitive process of individualness 
acquisition* Consequently^ the latter process 
pertains to the grammatical ramifications of the 
cognitive content of the property of fusion* 
Furthermore 9 since this process is assumed to enter 
into a gradual opposition^it is interpreted as being 
constituted by a pair of cognitive distinctive 

e 

features (see section 2.2;2.2. : £,'oove) ; The two 
features that correspond, to the tv/o terms of the 

opposition* arc "individuation and disindividuation * 

^ . 

In summary t The two cognitive distinctive 
features of individuation and disindividuation 
constitute the grammatical ramifications of the 
cognitive content of the property of fusion* 



3*2*^-*2* Second part of step h 

The tasks pertaining to the Second part of 
step. 4 delude (1) identifying the additional lex- 
ical variables as veil a» the associated cultural 
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variables I (2) ascertaining the lexically-^derived 
as veil as culturally-derivdd secondary semahtie 
distructive featwes and (3) establishing the 



grammatical ramifications of the cognitive content 
(see section 3.2.2. above). 



but were not Included in the analysis (see section 



’ 3.2.4.2.1.r. .Additional lexical cohditions of’ 



that, suggested themselves are the various folk** 



taxonomic classes represented in the pertinent data, 
such as plant names, kinship terms, etc. These folk- 
taxonomic classes provide the organizing principle 
for grouping the naming unity of the pertinent data 
into sets. This yields as many sets ,as there are 
(follc^^onomlc Vitales. 



3.2.4. 2.1. Additional lexical variables and a.sso*» 



ciai:ea cuj.'curai variapTeg 



As. in the ?b^ow-up Study^in the revised version of 




only additional lexical variables are considered . Study^ 

Associated cultural variables suggested themselves 



3.2.1. 2. above). 




variation ^ 

The additional lexical conditions of variation . 



r 




*1 . 



Pertinence of fplk^axonomlc classai 
In line with the criterion for pertinence 
stated in section 3*2«2«1«* . aboTOi the pertinence 
of tho foU^axonomlo elasset to tho eognitlTo 



■ * analysis of ^the property of fusion depends on 

f . ■ ■ 

whether or not they can serve to form sets of 

^ V : naming units displaying a contrastive distribution 

f Initial variables (the 2 degrees of grammat^ 

. '***,'•• * , 

'' ^ leal fusion and the 2 degrees of lexical fusion)* 

; / Since th3 answer is affirmativet the various- 

■ ■■. 4 y 

/ folk^taxonomic classes represented in the pertinent 



data constitute additional lexical variables of ■ the 
property of fusion in Papago. Four foU^taxonoole 
sets were sampled for the purpose of the Case ^udy* 
• *5hey are those constituted' by naming units referring 
.to animals ^ m,aces and kinship ties respec* 

tiveiyd These sets constitute the lexical frame of 
reference within which the distribution of the 
.Initial variables can be observed* 



^^Ically-derived secondary semantic 
distinctive of tne property of 

ihslon. -■ ' ^ ^ 

4 ' . • . • 

from each one of the sets formed with the 
additional variablei I naming units contrasting in 
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terms of the initial variables (i.e. the 2 degrees 
of grammatical fusion and the 2 degrees of lexical 
fusion) were sampled and examined. 

An inspection of the meaning variants of these 
naming units reveals three patterns relating to 
grammatical fusion and one pattern relating to 
lexical fusion.. . 

The patterns relating to . grammatical fusion . 
are exemplified with naming units pertaining to all 
four of the follP^onomic sets. The pattern 
relating to lexical fusion is exemplified with 
naming units pertaining a single folk^^^onomic set. 
namely ) kinship terms. Consequently the latter set 
serves to exemplify both a -pattern' relating to 

grammatical fusion and a pattern relating to lexical 

* ■> 

fusion. 

The three patterns relating to grammatical 

^ - K » 

fusion will be discussed first. The first pattern 
relating to the grammatical fuslonal status of 
naming units consists of the following distinctions: 
Naming units refer ing to plants and to animals are 
compounds rather thanjoultiword units, unless they 
are of both relativelylSnd rclatlvely< rare usage . 
Samples of naming units of unambiguously 






i. 






ancient Usage vzhich are compounds rather than 
mulrtlword units are the following plant names : - 
ban-viivga a variety of wild tobacco ( iit. ; 
coyote— tobaccos? s) y and ko? ovl.«taatam desert senna 
(lit.i rattlesnake— teeth) • 

Examples of naming units of unambiguously 
recent but frequent usage which are compounds 
^ rather than multiword units are the following 
plant names (both of . which are partial' loims 
from Spanish): .1ulaxan«7uus^ peach tree (from 

Spanish durazno **a variety of peach'') and niilos- 
^uus pear tree (from Spanish pera "pear"). 

Examples of naming units of unambiguously 
recent and rare usage v/hich are multiword units 
rather than compounds afe the following animal 
names: xuudagl^^e^ nalacal "lobster (lit.: water 
inside scorpion)^ and cev kusvgkam "giraffe' (lit.: 
long necked-one)'l 

The following example displays an interesting 
contrast between variant forms of the same naming 
unity all of vfhich are of recent usage but one of 
which is of more frequent usage than the others. 

Thusy miscin-kooji “peccary (lit. i wild— pig^' is 

% 

a compound whereas do^apAOab. koo.li also moaning 
“peccary (lit.; mountain-on pig)'* is a multiword 

' ' ' • 
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unit*. Both naming units aure unanbiguously of 
. pelativoljr recent usage since kooii is a loan 



could. not be.*a.scertalned) but it Is not doubtful 



than doOagt^ab lcoo..ii « at least to the informant' who 
voluntered both naming units* In the case of the 
naming units of less frequent usage the Informant 
admitted ignorance as to its exact foxm* Thus, in 
addition to do^aatoab koo.ii | two variants were 
hesitantly si:^gested* These are do^agcaed koo.1l 



The first pattern relating to the grammatical 
fuslonal status of naming units exampllfied above 
confirms one of the. observations made in section 



The second pattern relating to the grammatical 
fuslonal status of naming units reveals the 
following dlstlnctioiis : Place names show a great 

deal of variation in ' grammatical fuslonal status, 
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both when responses collected from the same in- 
formant at different tixnes^ and those, collected : 
from various Informants, are compared. The 
degree of familiarity with the locality seem;i to 
be an important factor. . If the informant was 
familiar with the place, the place name Was either 
consistently., a compound or consistently a multi- 
word unit. If, on the other hand, the informant 
was not familiar with the place, his responses were 
quite inconsistent. Vflion pushed, he would claim 
ignorance of both the "correct” form and the loca- 
tion itself. An example of such vacillation in 
the use of Ceedagi-Vavhal»t» 7am^ a compound, and of 
Ceedagj V avhai 7am , a multiword unit, to designate 
the same locality, namel^i^ Pozo Verde (see footnote 
Sit).; 



The instability of the gram/catical fusional 

status 1 — (either compound or 

multiword) of some naming units exemplified above 
is interpreted as being due to. a recent and abrupt- 
change in Papago dally life resulting from contact 
with an urban culture here called accujj^ioh. The 



recently acquired rapid means of trans- 
portation which give, them a much greater mobility 




than in .former times* .As- a consequence people 
are now in touch with many unfamiliar surroundings 
and, therefore, with their names. It is proposed 
that unfamiliarity with a place is reflected in the 
instability. of the. grammatical fusional status of 
the naming unitd referring to that place. 

The second pattern relating to the grammatical * 
fusional status of naming units examplified above 
suggests that the latter may be affected by the 

factor of intensive acculturation. 

) 

The third pattern relating to the grammatical . 
fusional status, of naming units involves a restricted- 
folk- taxonomic subclass of four self -reciprocal 
kinship terms applying to eight in-laws. These 
are: vosma-Je7e “father-in-lav;*^ daughter-in-law 
(lit.: son-of-a-man*s-child— mother )“, ka?ama-jo 9 e 
‘^mother-in-law daughter-in-lav/ (lit.:; son-of- 
a-woman*s-child— mother)**, ba?ama^-7oog **father- 
in-law son-in-law (lit. : daughter-of-a-man*s- 
child— father ) **^ meoms ha=7oog **mother- in-law 
son-in-law (lit.: daughter-of-a-woman*s^children 
thelr^father)*** The very last t^m, that for 
**mother-in-law ^on-in-law** l^t off from the 
other three by bdihg the only multiword unit 
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among , compounds* 

* 

C^i^The contrast in grammatical fuslonal status 
between the two terms involving son-in-law seems 
to be accbmted for by the culture rules relating • 
to the interaction of men with women as opposed to 
that, of men v/ith men. There is a lesser degree of 
interaction between men and women than there is 
between men and men. From this follows that there 

* * ^ ” * i *' 

is less interaction , between a son-in-law and his 
mother-in-law than between a son-in-law and his 

father-in-law, and consequently that the self- 

* % 

reciprocal term involving mother-in-law is used 
less frequently than the one involving father-in- 
law.. To this, cultural difference corresponds the 
particular grammatical contrast under investigation 
the term involving father-in-law is a compound 

whereas that Involving mother-in-law is a multiword 
unit.^^ 

The third pattern relating to the grammatical ^ 

. fusional status of haming units examplified above 
confirms one of the observations made in section 
3. 2.4.1. 2. above: compound status seems to be 
associatjed with the factor 6f relative: frequency 
of usage. 
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iho pattern relating to the lexical fusional 
status of nadng- units consists of the following 






idlstlnctlonsr In the saae subclass of kinship- 
terms the inventory of which is lasted, immediately’ 
above, the last two terms, namely those for ‘‘father-; 
in-law son-in-law" and "mother-in-law 4-^ son-in- 

» *■ ^ ^ ' I 

law" are single lexemes, the first two terms are 
lexeme cluster. 



I .. . contrast' in lexemic fusional status seems' 

^ ■ 4. V ' • / 

I ■ ® accounted for by th^cultural rule of pat- 

rilocal residence. The latter means that a daughter- 
in-law lives close to her in-laws, whereas a son- 
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•in-law not only lives far av/ay from his- in-laws 
.but takes- their daughter away from them. To this 
cultural difference .corresponds the particular 
lexemic contrast under investigation?: the two 
terms involving son-in-law are single lexemes, 
whereas those involving daughter-in-law are lexeme 
clusters. j 

The pattern exemplified above confirms an 
observation made in section 3. 2 . 4 , 1 . 2 . above? ’ 
single lexeme status seems to be associated with 
the factor of relative cultural nrominencQ . ’ The 

I 

patterns relating tor the grammatical and lexical 




fusional stat\is of •ur4its that have been 

% % 

.described above are' rolevarit to the cosnitivo ' 

* * ^ 

0 - 

analysis of the property of fusion in tv;o ways. 

On the one hand, they confirm the importance of 
three previously identified factors (see section 5 . 2 ; 
above) , namely, relative oldness of usage, relative 
frequency of usage, and relative cultural prominence. 
On the other hand, they reveal the importance ; of , 



.an additional factor,. namely intensive. acculturation, 
Prom the diccussion presented above the f ollouins 
conclusions can be drawn: (i) the factors of 

relative age of usage, relative frequency of usage 



and relative cultural prominence have already been 
assumed to enter into three gradual oppositions 
which in turn are constituted by three pairs of 
distinctive features. These were shown to be the 
grammatically-derived semantic distinctive features 
of the property of fusion (see section 3,2. ^.1,2, 
above). Since, however, those features are here 
also derived from the .additional lexical variables, 
they in addition constitute lexically-derived 

secondary semantic distinctive features, (2) The 

factor of acculturation j|Ls assumed to enter into ‘ 
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Sin ..opposiglon ox ouscopwivi'by zo £,ccul*t\irsawioxi» 
uniijs ijh© ^uslonsiX siiaijus ox wl*icli i.s 3 xx 6 C*t 6 d by 11116 
factor of accultiiration are said to be susceptible to 
acculturation^ Kamins units the fusional status of wliich- 
is not affected by the factor of acculturation are said 
to be not susceptible to acculturation^ Alj;hou£h no 
clearcut case of neutralisation of the opposition of 



susceptivity to acculturation was observed, .it is impression- 
istically interpreted as a privative opposition (see 



section 2 .? , 2 . 2 ; above). Consequently, a sin^-le semantic 
distinctive feature is assigned to it, namely, that of 
susceptivitj/ .to_accuJ.t'uration ^ £-.nce at this stage of the 
analysis neither term cf the Opposition seems to be 
qualified, the feature of susceptivity to acculturation 



is said to be eiulier present or absent '• Since, 
on the other hand, this feature is derived from the 

additional lexical variables (follQtaxonomic classes) 
and characterizes the initial variables, it con- 
stitutes a lexically-derived secondary semantic 

distinctive feature of the property of fusion (see 

Diagram V) • - • 

*.««>. , * 

In summary:- the property, of fusion has three 
pairs of lexically-derived secondary semantic 



distinctive features- which are also grammatically- 
derived and one secondary semantic distinctive 





leatures that Is only lexically derived* The 



former aret ancient ve rsus recent framiont 

y^re usa/>e vand high ver&us lov/ cultural 
pjyminence y. ^ The latter is susceptibility to 
acculturation:' 



A list f tlie factors relevant to the maiiifcstations 
of ti:e property of fusion, with the semantic distinctive 
features that correspond to them, is filven in fi^oire C* 



3«2*4*2*3* Lexical 't*.aaificatl ons of t he co gnitiv e 
conT^ent of the "property of fusion" 

As was stated in section 2.5«5# above these are 
constitxted by the relation of the lexically-derived 
secondary seiaantic distinctive features to the 
primary semantic distinctive features and to the ' 
underlying concept (see Diagram 

Consequently, the lexical ramifications of the 
cognitive content of the property of fusion are ‘ 
constituted by the relation of the pairs ancient 
versus recent usage, frequent versus rare usage, 
high versus low cultural prominence and the single 
feature of susceptibility to acculturation to the 
lexical analogy potential, on the one hand, and to 
the concept of individualness, on the other hand 
(see Diagram Y); . • 

• The relation between the two types of semantic 




distinctive fdatures specified above has two man- 
ifestations. The first manifestation concerns the 
relation of the three pairs of secondary semantic 
distinctiye features to the primary semantic dis- 
tinctive features. It i^proposed that the relation 
which here^^erges from a consideration of lexical 
factors i^the same as that which has already em- 
erged from a consideration of grammatical factors: 
the pairs ancient versus recent usage, frequent 
versus rare usage and high versus low cultural 
prominence constitute some of the factors that seem 
to contribute to changes in the lexical ^alogy 
potential exhibited by entities. 

The second manifestation of the relation ' 

between the two types of semantic distinctive 
features concerns that of the single secondary 
semantic distinctive feature cf susceptivity to 
acculturation to the primary semantic distinctive 
features of lexical analogy potential. 

It is proposed that they are related as follows? 
under conditions of acculturation the lexical ana- 
logy potential of entities susceptible .to accul- 
turation seem to change at a faster rate than they 
would under different cultural conditions. The 
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details of this relation remain to bo investigated. 
Susceptivity to acculturation, therefore, can be ^ 
said to constitute one of the factors that affect 
rate o f the changes in the lexical analogy 
potential exhibited by entities. 

The manifestations of the relation between the 

two types of semantic distinctive features can be 
subsuiued under two oppositions: an o^^position of chan^io 

in the lexical analog potential of entities, an opposit 

ion of rate of change in the lexical analogy potential 

of entities; 

The bearing of the first opposition ha s already 
been suggested in section 3*2. 4.1. 3* above: changes 

in the lexical analogy potential of entities can be 
characterized in terms of a pair of cognitive dis- 
tinctive features, namely, individuation and dis- 
ihdividuation. 

The second opposition^ rate of change in lexical 
analogy potential, does not seem to have any bear- 
ing, on the concept of individualness: the mani- 

festations of the concept of individualness through 
the property of fusion do not seem to vary- in terms 
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of this condition, Otfafetin-alihranr hiruJ It seems to 
have direct bearing on the tv;o i:ognitive distinctive 
features of individuation and disindividuation. 

Thus, to a rapid rate of change in lexical analogy 
potential there seems to correspond an abrupt in- 
dividuation or disindividuation. To a slov/ rate of 
change in lexical analogy potential there seems to 
correspond progressive individuation or disindivi- 
duation. The rate of change in lexical analogy 
potential, therefore, does not pertain to the. 
lexica^, ramifications of the cognitive content of 
the property of fusion. It seems to serve as a 
qualification of the two cognitive distinctive 
features of individuation and disindividuation. 

In summary, the lexical ramifications of the 
cognitive content of the property of fusion are 
the same as its grammatical ramifications:' they 
consist of the two cognitive distinctive features 
of individuation and disindividuation. ■ 

3.2.^S3. Sumjaary of the cognitive analysis of thfi/ 

. property of fusion — — — 

The cognitive analysis of the property of ' 
fusion presented above has resulted in a specifi- 
cation of the cognitive significance of the prop- 
erty of fusion itself and of some of the conditions 
affecting its manifestations. The bqsic cognitive 













content has shov/n that the^fusional statuses of nasiiris 




units reflect the pair of cognitive distinctive 
features of high versus lov; lexical ^estalt . The 
ramifications of the cognitive conten t have shown 



of naming units reflect the pair of cognitive dis- 
tinctive features of individuation versus dinln - 
dividuatlon. 



cognitive content of the property of .fueipnjf._^^^^ are 



to indicate that grammatical fusional statuses manifest 
a different underlying concept and, therefore, helong 
to another cognitive problem area than that of indivi- 
dualness; The cognitive problem area that suggests itself 
is one having to do with usage; 



that tho factors determining 
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In addition, the cOi^nitiVc analysis of the 
property of fusion presented above suggests a 
further hypothesis having to do \/ith the universality 
of this linguistic property as v/ell as that of its 
cognitive content* 

It is proposed that in a given language the 
linguistic manifestations of the property of fusion 
can be characterized both in universal terms and in 



terms specific to that language* Instances of 
universal characteristics are those exhibited by 
the degrees of grammatical and lexical fusion man- 
ifested in compounds versus multiword units, single 



lexemes versus lexeme clusters* Instances of langu 04 ^\ 



specific characteristics arc those exhibited by the 
naming units with these various degrees of fusion* 
It is suggested that in a given language-and- 
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culture situational context the manifestations of 
the cognitive content of the property of fusion can 
also be characterized both in universal terms an d 
in terns specific to that language-and-culture 
situational context. 

The two pairs of cognitive distinctive features 

« 

that emerged from 'the analysis of the property of 
fusion in Papago (high versus low lexical gestalt 
and individuation versus disindividuation) seems to 
be universal in the sense of applying to any lan- 
guage-and-culture situational context. 

In order to derive the cognitive content of 
the property of fusion that is specific to the 
Papago language-and-culture situational context, 

■one would have to investigate in detail what par- 
ticular Papago naming units exhibit the various 
cognitive distinctive features uncovered in the 
course *bf the Case Study. 
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Testirtg the revise d stGjj scq;*jenco 

The following sections are concerned v;ith a 
detailed description of the manner in which the 
revised step sequence v/as tested. 

The latter was applied to the same problem 
area as that constituting the original version of the 

Test Case (see section 2.3.1. above). This yielded 

, a revised version of the Test Case, called the 

revised Test Case. 

The test of the step sequence consisted in 
following, as literally as possible, the instructions 
given in each step in order to check their explic- 
itness, their logical order and their generality. 

The investigation conducted in the revised 
Test Case required further development of both the 
conceptual framework and the step sequence. These 
theoretical and methodological additions are dis- 
cussed first and separately from the account of 
the revised Test Case itself. In the latter, the 
additions are integrated without further discussion. 

\ 

^.1. Father dev elopment of cohcentual framework 

ana stop sequence — — 

« 

The investigation conducted in the revised 
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version of the Test Case led,, on the one Iiand, to some- - 
observations concerning various types of relation betv/een---^ 
tne variables, on the other hand, to some observations 
concerning the methodological import of the various types 
Ox relation pr^^viously sho;m to obtain betr^een the 
uaming units of the pertinent data and the aspect of 

language under investigation; These observations will 
nov; be discussed in turn; 



^ypos of reiation obtaining between the variable s 
Two types of relation were previously sho^na to obtair 
between the' variables. The first type of relation is one 
of priority: the initial variables are investigated 



before tne additional variables (see section 2,1, 2, 2'^, 
above); The second type of relation. is one of subor- 
dination. It was thought to apply only to the relation 
betvxeen given linguistic vai‘iables and the cultural 
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Variables associated itith them (see section 2,1,2;1, 
above) I 

T:.:.e revised version of the Test Case led to (a) the 
extension of the relation of subordination to linguistic 
variables, and (b) the getting up of an additional relation 
between the variables, namely, that of interdependence ’• 

The extension of the relation of subordination to 
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liai'uisliio vai-ij;’olss allows a S'orther differeatlatioa 
between the latter, r^ely, that of cardinal ' 
v^l^les versus associa ted, lin..:aistlo vani - 
Several cardinal linguistic variables are on a par with 
each other. An associated linguistic variable is in a 
relation of subordination to a cardinal linguistic variable. 
So far only one instance of an associated linguistic 
variable }ias been observed: the oi-yptotype of animateness 
in the revised version of the Case Study. 

2he additional relation of interdependence applies 
to associated variables and to cardinal linguistic variables. 
It also allows a further differentiation between linguis- 
tic variables. Associated variables, either linguistic 
or cultural, and cardinal linguistic variables are alw^s 
interdepe.ndent. Several cardinal linguistic variables 
of the same order of priority (either initial linguistic 
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variables or additional linguistic variables) 
either interdependent o*- unrelated to each othery 
In both the Sollow-up study and the revised version of 
the 'Case Study, the initial variables are interdependen. 
(noun subclass membership statuses and degrees of gvammat- 
ioal and lexical fusion .in sections 3. 2. 1.1. above). 

In the revised version of the 2est Case, on the other" 
hand, the initial linguistic variables are unrelated 
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to each other (catetjor^/’ of hunaniiess and catei;;ory of 
pronosiinal numher in section 4. 2. 2^1. 1.2. belo"^-;); 

« 

The hearing* of the distinction -between interdependent 
versus unrelated variables on the application of the 
step sequence is as follows: Interdependent variables 

are ihvestiijatdd siLiulxaneously by a sin-ile application 

1 . 

of a iiivon seqtience of tasks. Unrelated variables ff=05T 
tVrrj ijlUi.a liiiiid^ are investigated separately and conse- 
cutively by an iterative applicatipn of a i^iven sequence 
of tasks (see section 2.5.^.2; above); 

I. 

4;1.2; Rethodolo^ical iiivport of various tj/-pes of relation 
between pertinent dauarana asoact oi j.c.n;i:aa^‘e under 



investi£^-ation 

Ti/o general modes of relation have been previously 
observed to obtain betv;een the naraing units of the 
pertinent data and the aspect of language ‘under inves- 
tigation (see section 5;1.2.1.2. above): Either the 
‘nami'ng units of the pertinent data are themselves the 
carriers of the aspect of language under investigatio*n, 
or else they are in a systematic relation (cc0^currence, 
replacement or opposition) with this aspect; The revised 

version of the Test Case led to. a specification, of the 

/ ■ ■ • . . ' 

methodological consequence of such a disti'nction; If 

the ‘nailing units of the pertinent data are themselves 
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the carriers of the asoect of' larii“j:.a{ie *ur*dcr investi-ia- 
tion, the inferrence of the prinary and secondary scLicntic 
distinctive features requires only tv;o tasks each. Che 
first task consists in forming; sets with the nanins units 
of the pertinent data by using the variables (either 
initial or additional) as a frcuaie of reference. Che 
second task consis"!^ in inspecting the neening variants 
of the naming units included in these sets in order to 
infer the semantic distinctive features (primary or 
secondary) of the aspect of language Uiider investiga- 
tion;' Steps 3 and 4* in both the ?ollow-up Studjr and the 
revised version of the Case Study illustrate this altern- 
ative (see sections 3. 2. 1.3.1., 3. 2. 1.3. 2., 3. 2. 3. 1.2., 

3 *2. 3. 2. 2., 3. 2. 4. 1.2. and 5. 2. 4. 2. 2. above). 

t 

If, on the other hand, the' naming units of tho pertinent 
data are not themselves the carriers of the aspect of 
language under investigation, ‘the inference of t‘ne 
.primary semantic distinctive features requires three 
tasks each. Che first task is the same as before. It 
consists in forming sets with the naming units of the 
pertinent data by using the variables (either initial 
or additional) as a' frame of referenced. Che second task ' 
consists in inspecting the meaning variants of the naming 
units included in tlieso sets in' order to infer the semantic 
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distinctive features of the variables (initial- or addi- 
tional); These are the ancillary semantic distinctive 
features with respect to the aspect of lanjiasise under 



ixivestigation (see section 2*1*4*1* above)* Tne uhird 
task consists in relating the ancillary semantic distinct- 



ive features to the aspect of language under investiga- 
tion in order to infer the semantic distinctive features 
(primary or secondary) proper to that aspect* Si»ep ft 
in the revised version of the Test Case illustrates tliis 
alternative (see. sections 4*2*2*2* belov;)* 
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h^2m Application of th(i revised step sccuence to 
the Test Casa 



For purposes of tho Test Case, the investigat- 
ion of the cognitive significance of the aspect of 
language chosen for the analysis is concerned only 
with the basic cognitive content of that aspect* 
Step k of the step sequence, the investigation of 
the ramifications of the cognitive content of that 
aspect of language, is not included. A diagram of 
the cognitive analysis conducted in tho Test Case 
is shown on Diagram VII X. 

The sequence of steps with, for each step, the 
Instructions and their application to tho Test Case 
is shown on Table IV * • The, two major phases of the 
step sequence (i.e. the specification phase and the 
analysis phase) will now be discussed in turn. 




4* 2.1* Specification phase 



This phase includes instructions for formulating the 
cognitive problem area in step 1 a2id .for specifying the 
pertinent data in step 27 ' ^ 
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Step *1: formulating the coj^nitive proTalea crea 
This step includes instructions for (a) selecting a 
lin^piiSkic aspect to he considered for investi^sttion, 
(h) postulating the underlying concept, (c^ specifying 



the cognitive problem area of wliich the linguistic aspect 
initially considered for investigation is a part, and 
finally (d) ascertaining whether the linguistic aspect 
initially considered for investigation coincides with 
the core of the problem area* 




The instruction is to select a highly recurrent ling- 
uistic aspect; The category selected for the Test Case 
is such a category* It is the graimiiatical category of 
2his category includes three merabers, first 
person, second person, and tliird person, which occur 
either individually or in one combination;^® She carriers 
of the category of person are the person markers. They 
coalesce, in the form of portemanteau morphs, with the 
markers of other graiamatical categories in the personal 

07 

pronouns; ' 

A list of the Papago personal, pronbuns with their 
translation equivalents in English as well as an indica- 
tion of the various grammatical categories that are mani- 
fested in them, appears in figures 7 (7A, 7B, and 7 C)t 






4;2.'l;l.'2, Postulating the underl^^n^- concept 

2he instruction' is' to postulate the underlying concept ‘ 



manifested in the linguistic aspect initially considered 
for investigation hy applying the procedure described 
in detail in section 2.2.‘l. above; The underlying concept 



that suggests itself in connection with the category of 








person is the concept of identity . Its postulation is 
based on the range of meaning variation exhibited by 
the naming units that are affected by the tnree members 
of the category of person; These are the naming units 
that cooccur with and/or replace the latter (see section 
4. 2. 1.2; below); They include naming units referring 
to every type of concrete entities differentiated in the 
Papago culture; The concept of identity, therefore, can 
be said to involve the essential characteristics that 
are attributed to entities by the Papago culture; As 
already stated in section 2.1.1. above, at this stage 
of the research only concrete entities can be waken 
into account; 
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4;2;1;1.5. Specifying the cogiiitive problem area 

The instruction is first to delimit the scope of the 
cognitive problem area^ then to determine its different 
facets as well as the sequence of analytic steps that 



correspond to them; 
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D^liraiti n^ the scope of the oo/m ii-ivft 
pro Plea area 

2he instruction is to list all the linsuistio aspects 
that manifest the concept of identity as specified in 
section 4. 2. 1.1. 2. above. 2hese linsuistio aspects 
belong to the cognitive problem of identity;- So far 

four sraamatioal oaltegories and one set of lexical classes 
suggest themselves; 

ihe four grarmaatical categories are: on the one 
hand, the category of liuaaiuiecs and the cryptotype of 
.animateness (see- sections 4.2.2.I.I. . belov;) , on the 
other hand, the noun subclass- membership statuses of 
aggregate, individual, m^jccd, aiid macs (see cection 
>.2. 1.1.1. above), a^id .fiially the subclass meraber- 
ship statuses of possessible said nonpocsecsible; 

The set of lexical classes is constituted by mutually 

exclusive folktaxonomic classes of concrete enti-|ies. '2wo 

such classes are that of hemajkam' “human being(s)" and 

that of hancu “thing(s)" which includes animals, plants 
and objects;^ 

The scope of the cogiiitive problem of identity appears 
to be as wide as that of multiplicity (see section 
3.1.1.3*!; above)* It is shov/n in DiagramIX; 
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ihe instructions to follow in order to accomplish 
this task are discrihed in detail in sections 2.1.6;2;1-; 
and 2 •1.6.2. 2; above." She application of these instruc- 
tions to the cognitive problem of identity results in 
the -f ollov;ins specification: She core of this co^^itive 
problem area is constiWted by the ma;5or variations of 
the concept of identity as exhibited by both the category 
of person and the mutually exclusive folktaxonomic classes 
of concrete entities (see section 4. 2. 1.1. 5.1. above). 

The secondary facets of the cognitive problem of identity 
are constituted by the category, of humanness, the crypto- 
oype of animateness, the noun subclass membership statuses 
of aggregate, individual, mixed, and massj on the one 
hand, those of possessible and nonpossessible, on the 
other hand (see DisigramlX)^ 

The initial stage in the investigation of the core 
deals both with the naming units that are positively 
relevant to the categorjr of person and the mutually 
exclusive folktaxonomic classes of concrete entities. 

The subsequent stage in the investigation of the core 
aeals with the naming units that are negativel^elevant 



to the category of person. 
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i'he revised version of the !2est Case is* concerned 
only with a portion- of the initial investi^i'ation of the 
core of the co^ipiitive problem of identity, nasiely, that 
which invol'sres the category of person; 
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4.2;1*1.4» Ascertaining whether the l in^ istic aspect 
inioiaily consid ored for_iny^Atlziatl 
with" oJie core ofthe prohiea area 

I'hc- instruction is to retain, the category of person 
for iimnediate investigation only if it coincided with 
the core of the cognitive problem of identity; As sho^m 
by the previous section, on the one hand, the category 
of person coincides with the core of the cognitive problem 
of identity together with the mutually exclusive f oik- 
taxonomic' classes of concrete entities, on the other 
hand it belongs to the grajmatical dimension. In line 
with the gener^ policy of alv/ays starting out v;ith 
aspects of the grammatical dimension,, the category of 
person is retained for icmiediate investigation. 
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V.2.1.2. step 2 t Specifying »’jlie por-binent data 
This step Includes Instructions Tor 
determining the pertinent data and Tor • 
selecting a sample among these data. 



4.2.1. 2.1. petormining the pertinent data 

The instruction is to determine what portion 

of the universe of data is pertinent to the initial 

investigation of the core of the problem area. The 

pertinent portion of the universe of data consists ■ 

I 

of -the naming units which are positively relevant 
to the category of person. This includes two types 
of naming units:: those in a relation of cooccurrence 
withy and those in a relation of replacement for. 
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the personal .pronouns which are the carriers, of the 

category of person. These two types are referred 

^ naming units ^ o t.he ... 

uronouns^ 



‘^.2.1.2.2.Sgloctlng a sampl e of uerti-ne..^- 

The instruction is to make a random sampli 
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of the pertinent.data (see section 4.2.I.2.I. above) 
whenever such data is. needed. The area to be 



sampled is specified in connection with the formation 
of sets In steps 3 and 4 below. 



^•2.2. Analysis Phase 

This phase includes instructions for the un- 
covering Of the basic cognitive content of the 
category of person, in. step 3, and that of its ran- 
ITlcatlons, in .step if. Only step 5 is discussed here 



^ ^ tile basic oo,-.nlt-iv« content 

IS step incIuJoo Uiree groups" of instructions. 

The first group concerns the identification of the 



. initial variables, first the initia linguistic 
variables, then, the associated cultural variables. 
The second group of instructions concerns the 
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Inference of the primary semantic, distinctive fea- 
tures. The third group of instructions concerns the 
inference of the basic cognitive content of the 
category of person. 



‘••.2.2.I.I. _Initial l inguistic vari,ihlr.g 

She instruction is to establish whether there 
are initial linguistic conditions of variation and 
to determine whether they are pertinent to the 
investigation. 
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^rr^^-^g'^^stic condition. 



The instruction is to ascertain whether the 
naming units of the pertinent data are affected by 
linguistic conditions of variation immediately 
connected with the category of person, in case 
of both grammatical as well as lexical conditions 
of variation- being present, the instruction is to 
list the grammatical conditions of variation first. 
In the test case,- only grammatical conditions of 
variation suggest themselves. The^ are the gram- 
aatical categories that coalesce with the category 
of person in the personal pronouns (see flgui-es 7). 












Among these grammatical categories two major 
types can be distinguished on the basis of the re- 
lation of their defining criteria to the clause 

functions, specifically, the subject and object 
functions. 

includes a single category defined in 
terms of its dependence on the clause functions. 

It is called the category of syntactic role, ^nis 
category includes 3 members:' subject role, object 
role and emphatic role.^^ 

These 3 distinctive roles serve as the criteria 

for setting up the 3 Inventories of personal pronouns 
shown in figures 7, 

^ includes the grammatical categories 
which have no relation to the clause functions. 

They are: (l) Ihe category of pronominal mmw 
which includes 2 members: dispersed over several 
locations and nondispersed; (2) the category of 
£.^f ioxivlty which includes 2 members: reflexive 
and nonreflexive; (3) the category of indefin- 
iteness which includes 2 members : ' indefinite 
referent and nonindefinite referent; (if) the 
category of fljUeethogd which includes 2 members: 
agent object and direct object; (5) the, category 




of humanness which includes 2 meahcrs: human 

referent and nonhuman referent; (6) the category of 
specification which includes 2 members;* precise 
referent and vague referent;;. (7) the category of 
location which includes 2 members: proximal ref- 

erent and distal referent. 

A list' of the grammatic-al categories that are 
manifested in the personal pronouns appears . in 
figure 8. 

^•2.2.1. 1*2. Pertinence of Initial linguistic 

conditions of variation 

The instruction is to determine whether the 
grammatical categories that coalesce with the cat- 
egory of person in the personal pronouns have 
bearing on the concept of identity. These gramm- 
atical categories can be grouped on the basis of 
' their suspected semantic relationship to one another 
This yields the following 5 groups: 

Group I includes syntactic role reflexivity 
and ob^ecthood; Group II includes . indefiniteness 
and specificity; Group III includes location; 

Group IV includes humanness; Group V ihcludes 



pronominal number. 
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The suspected bearing of each one of these 
groups on the concept of identity will now be ex- 
amined in turn. 

All three grammatical categories in Group I 
have to do with the relation of entities to actions, 
events o\f qualifications (see footnote 10 above). 

They involve roles played by entities in the act of 
communication, such as that of actor, agent and 
acted upon. They appear to_. have direct bearing, 
therefore., on such a. cognitive problem as that of 
agency rather than on the concept of identity. ‘ ^ 
The two grammatical categories in Group II in- 
volve the precision or vagueness with which re- 
ference to entities is made. Th^ appear to have 
direct bearing, therefore, on such a cognitive 
problem as that of reference rather than on the • 
concept of identity (see footnote- *i0 above). 

^he only -grammatical category in Group III is 
location. It involves the position of an entity- . 
or entities-in relation to a specified point of 
reference. The category of location, therefore, 
appears ta have direct bearing on such a cognitive 
problem as that of orientation rather than on the 
concept of identity (see footnote SO above). 
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The only graiamatical category in Group IV is 

I 

humanness • Since it involves the classification of 

5 

entities as human and as nonhumah it has direct 
bearing on the concept of identity. It is, pertinent , 
therefore 9 to investigate (a) what characteristics 
of entities are revealed by their classification as 
human versus nonhvuaan ar4d (b) hov/ these characteris- 
tics are related to the category of person. 

The only grammatical category in Group V is 
pronominal number. It involves the classification 
of entities as dispersed and as nondispersed. As 
can be seen from some of the meaning variants of • 
the carriers of the category of pronominal number 
(see figure 13), there is a relation betv/een this 
category and the cryptotype of animateness. It 
is proposed that the cryptotype be considered an 
associated linguistic variable of the category of 
pronominal number (see section 4*.l. above). 

Since animateness involves the classification 
of entities as animate and ^ inanimate it has direct 
bearing on the concept of identity. It is pertinent, 
therefore, to investigate (a) what characteristics 
of entities are' revealed by their classification both 
as dispersed versus nondispersed and as animate 



^o 

versus inanimate and (b) hov/ these characteristics 
are related to the category of person. 

The grammatical categories that coalesce with 
the category of person in the personal pronouns, 
grouped on the basis of their suspected semantic 
relationship to one another, are shovn in figure 9 
* with an indication. of their bearing on the concept 
of Identity. ... 

In summary: Among the grammatical categories 

that coalesce with the category of person in the 
personal pronouns, only humanness and pronominal 

t 

number together with its associated linguistic vari- 
able, the cryptotype of animateness, have direct 
bearing on the concept of identity. They constitute, 
therefore, the initial linguistic variables for the 
cognitive study of the category of person. Since 
the category of humanness and the category of pro- 
nominal number are not interdependent, they will be 
investigated separately (see section 4.1, above).’ 

^.2. 2. 1.2. Initial cultural variables 

* 

The Instruction is to ascertain whether there 
.are any cultural variables associated, on the one 
hand, wi,th the category of humanness, on the other 



hand, with both the category of pronoainal number 
and the cryptotype of animateness. 

In the case of the category of humanness it 
seems that the classification of entities as human 
versus nonhuman depends on certain culturally- 
defined factors. Thus, it seems that the distinctions 
between human versus nonhuman depends on whether 
the cultural context is that of a myth or tale or 
that of everyday life. .In each of these cases, the 
distinctions depend further on v/hether the context 
is that of a dream, a vision, a trance or that of 
the waking state. The first pair of factors is that 
of folkloric reality versus workaday reality. The 
second pair of factors is that of dream state versus 
the waking state. - A given cultural context is defined 
by a combination of one factor from each pair: the 

dream state and waiting state of the folkloric reality, 
the dream state and waking state of the worlcaday 
reality. 

These tv/o pairs of factors, namely, folkloric 
reality versus workaday reality and dream state versus 
waking state, constitute the cultural variables 
associated with the category of humanness. 

These two pairs of factors constitute also some 








of the cultural variables associated v/i'';h the cat- 
egory of pronominal number and the crypto type of 
animateness, with the following specifications They 
are relevant only when the semantic distinctive ■ 
feature characterizing the latter categories 3s re- 
lated to the category of person (see section 
^•2.2»2,2«3« below). 

With both the category of humanness and the 
category of pronominal number together with the 
cryptotype of animateness some additional cultural 
variables suggested themselves. They are the* 
factors accounting for the fact that the manifest- 
ations of these categories may vary from speaker to 
speaker. This variation is attributed to cultural 
factors such as dialectal or other subgroup affil-* 
iatiori (see section 3«2,1,.2. above). For purposes 
of the Test Case, this type of cultural variables 
is not considered in the analysis. 

^•2.2.2. Primary semant ic distinctive featxires of 
the category of person ^ 

In view of the fact that the naming units of 
the pertinent data are not the carriers of the 

category of person (see section it* above) the tasks 















pertaining to* the goal or uncovering the primary 
semantic distinctive features of the category of 
person are as follows:. The first ta^ is to form 
sets with the naming units of the pertinent data 

by using the initial variables as a frame of refer- 
ence. 

The second task is to inspect the inventories 
of these sets in order to uncover the semantic 
distinctive features of the initial variables 
themselves# The lattev* are the ancillary semantic 
distinctive features with r'.rspect to the category 
of person: The third task is to ascertain the rela- 
tion of the ancillary semantic distinctive features 
.to the category of person* 

The primary semantic distinctive features of 
the category of person derived, on the one hand, 
from the category of humanness and the cultural 
variables associated with it, and on the other 
hand, from the category of pronominal number and the 
associated cryptotype of animateness, will now be 
discussed in turn^ 







^.2,2,2.1. ?rlrnary semantic distinctive feat n rrs 
or ohG cate gory of person c'erivecl from 
the category dfin manness ancV the 
associated cultural vari^oles • 

The three tasks pertaining to the goal at 
hand can he specified as follows: 

The first task is to form sets displaying the 
relation of the category of hmanness to the 
associated cultural variables, v;ith the nai-aing 
units tnao correspond to the personal pronouns 
(see section 4.2. 1.2.1. above). 

> -.r ■■■ ■ 

<^The second task is to inspect the inventories 
cf these sets in order to uncover v;hat character- 
istics of entities goyern their classification as 
human versus nonhuman (see section 4. 2. 2. 1.1. 2. 
above). These characteristics are semantic 
distinctive features of the category of humanness 
iuself* They constitute, therefore, ancillary 
semantic distinctive features with respect to the 
cate gory of J>ersc^.Xsee^s^ptioa^v\4.1.a bove^ . 

^he third task is to ascertain the relation 
of the ancillary semantic distinctive features to 
the category of person. 

These three tasks v/ill now be discussed in 



turn and in some detail. 
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4,2.2.1«1« ForiTiatlon of ; ots 

The task is to fora sets displaying a classi- 
fication of entities as human versus non'^human vith 
a sample of units that correspond to the personal 
pronouns. In viev/ of the presence of cultural 
variables associated v/ith the grammatical category 
of humanness (as specified in section 4. 2.2.1. 2. 
above) two types, of sets displaying a classification 
of entities as human versus norQiuman can be formed. 
These are grammatically-defined sets and culturally- 
defined sets. The formation of each type of sets 
will now be discussed separately. 

4.-2.2.2.1.1.1. Formation of grammatically-defined . 

sets 

The grammatically-defined sets display the 
classification of entities as human versus non— 
human on the basis of the category of humanness 
itself. ■ ■ . . 

The grammatically-defined sets include a . 
sample, of the naming units corresponding to the 
personal pronouns that are the carriers of the 
category of humanness. The latter are the 
personal pronouns of the type hedaoi . he dam 



'^someone, ones ( specific) for one of the two 



members of the category of humanness,, and ha^lcu 
“something, things (specific)**, for the other 

/ I 

member of- this category (see figure 7B)» These 
pronouns are interpreted as manifesting a cultural' 
conception of reality called the grammatical 
reality ^ 

\ 

The grouping \of namirxg units as specified above 
yields one pair .of gramraatically-defined sets,- 
namely, sets lA and IB*. Set lA includes naming 
units referring to entities grammatically, defined 
as human*. Sot IB includes naming units referring 
to entities grammatically defined as noh^human*. 

^*.2* 2* 2* 1*1* 2* Formation of culturally-defined 

sets 

The culturally-defined sets display the classi- 
fication of entities into human versus non^human 
in the four cultural contexts defined by the 
initial cultural variables (see section 4*2*2*!* 2*. 
above)* This is called the cultural classification 
of entities into huma n vers u s nonh'»^man.*j^ 

The latter classification is operative, on the 
one hand, in the dream state and- the waking state 
of follcloric reality, on the other hand, in the 
dream state and the waking state of workaday reality* 
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The formation of the culturally-defined sets 
requires two types of identification: (.a) the • 

identification of the four cultural contexts and 
(b) the identification of the cultural classifi- ‘ 
cation of entities into' human versus nonhuman. 

The basic technique for these two types of 
identification consists in the use of the folk- 
taxonomic labels .’for the elicitat:? nn and collect - 
ion f^m texts of appropriate naming units. The 
folk^taxonomic labels utilized in this approach 
are of tv/o types s general or specific. General 

Isabels are those designating broad 
classes of entitiesji^henever they are available, 
they are used in. the elicitation of data.. 

Specific folk0^onomic labels are those 
designating subclasses of entities — or individual 
members — of the broad classes defined by the 
general folk^xonomic labels. In the collection ' 
of data from texts specific labals are used, in 
addition to general ones, whenever they occur. 

In the elicitation of data, specific labels 
are used, instead of gener^il ones, only when the 
latter are not available. For the task at hand, 

labels enter into the following 
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tv /0 types of elicitation questions i questions 
serving to identify the context' constituted by a 
given cultural variable (folkloric or v/orkaday 
reality, dream or waking state) and questions ‘ ‘ 
serving to identify the status (human or nonhuman)’ 
of a given entity. The first type of question is 
called a context-identification auestion > the second 
a status-identification question ^ 

The two pairs of cultural variables, folkloric 

and workaday reality, dream and waking state, are- 

identified as follows:. 6ne member of each pair 

(namely, folkloric reality and the dream state) is ' 

* 

defined operationally, the other member (namely, 
workaday reality and the waking state) is identified 
as that which the defined member is not. 

The dream state is defined by using the folk- 
taxonomic label ceeclk “to dream of (an entity)”*. 

This label enters into the context-identification 

question “Can you dream of X?” 

* • «» 

Folkloric reality is defined as that which is 
described in folktales. These are unambiguously 
identified by the institutionalized activity of 
story-telling and thus require no foUp&conomic 
label for their definition. The two major types 
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of folktales* in Papago are (a) the sacred tales 
(nyths) wnlch can only be told during the winter 
solstice, and (b) thosp which can be told at any 
time, such as the adventures of Coyote. No folk- ' 
taxonomic distinction seems to exist betv/een the 
two types. Both are referred to b^ a variety of 
naminp units, such as ha9icu <?aaga “tale, story 
(lit.:: something |act-of -being-] told)” or ho?ok- 
naagida ”v/itch tale ,- tale , story (lit.:: witch— 
[act-of-being^) told-to-someone)”. 

In keeping with the cultural distinction, it 

may well be that folkloric reality should be further 

subdivided into sacred and nonsacred as well as 

qx 

tradition«4ju and recent. However, for purposes of 
the Test Case this was not done. 

In eaah one of the four cultural contexts 
specified above, the cultural classification of' 
entities into human versus nonhuman i^^entified 
by utilizing foUt^^^onomic labels that reveal such 
a classification. An instance is the follg^- 
onomic label hema.ikam “human being, person*. For 
purposes of the Test Case, statuses as to humaness 
that result from a change in identity due to magic 
—such as *?eba?agcud “to ^ into an 
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ihe elicitation and collection from texts of 

appropriate naming nniti for the purpose of forming 

the culturally-defined sets will now be discussed ' 
In turn. 

elicitation of appropriate naming units 
is done by means of two status-identification ques- 
tions. The firs'c question i^^levant only to the 
waking state. It is constructed around the most 
general fol^Lconomic label available, namely 
hemajk^ “human being, person**; It reads as ' 




Follows? “Is X a » hemajkam« ?**-;^ The second question 
is relevant only to the dream state. Its purpose 
is to ascertain what status a given entity can ' 
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assume in a dream. It is constructed around the 
general folk-taxonomic label mentioned above 
(hemajl^) and includes, in addition, the verbal 
hab ge maas "to have the outward app- 
earance of being something (without being it)", 
used in the syntactic frame hab ge maas mn ,, , 
"to look as if one were a . . The question 

reads as follows* Does X look as if he were a 
* hema.1kam *?.“ 

Ibe ^llectioi^ of appropriate naming units is 
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done by Beans of the specific foijgbaxonomic labels 
designating subclasses of heaajkam which occui- in 
texts. In Bost cases such labels refer to entities 
which are designated by naming units separate from 
the labels themselves. IScaaples aret cio^ "young 
man", ceh^ "young girl", "adult woman", keli 
“old^^", loks "old woman". In one case, the 

label is a part of the naming unit 
designating a given entity, She label is TooM^ 
"people, man; adult man; Papago man". Examples 
. £evho-C(»^>m"Gopher--Man" , 

"Bird~Man (Men)", Xaxkai.1 -0070iliiiy.i " M-i va 
(Men)'", 

, The answers to the contexVjstatus-identification 
questions and the occurrences in text of the foUc- 
taxonomic labels, as indicated above, allow the 
cultural classification of naming units as 
versus nonhuman* 

The formation of the culturally-defined sets 
for. each cultural context will now be discussed. 

Dream state and wai ting state of ■Tnikiovio 
£2aiixZ* Using the available folklorie texts^'’’ 
as the source of information, the elicitation of . 
naming units referring to entities culturally 
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defined as human versus nonhumaii proceeds as foiiov;s; 

All naming units designating entities encountered 
in the texjfcs' are subjected to the questions for the 
identification of the dream state and for status 
identification,. 

Using the same texts, the collection of naming 
units referring to entities culturally defined as 
human versus nonhuman includes (a) all naming 
units designating entities referred to by the 
specified folk^Lconomic labels (or of v/hich the- 
latter are part, see above), and (b) all naming 
units designating entities involved in dreams 
(i,e«., both entities that have dreams and entities 
that appear in dreams). 

The grouping of naming units as specified 
above, yields two pairs of culturally-defined sets, 
the pair 2A and 2B, and the pair 3A and 33, Sets 
2A and 23 include naming units defined as human and 
nonhuman, respectively, in the dream state of folk- 
loric reality. Sets 3A and 3B include naming units 
defined as human and nonhuman, respectively, in 
the waiting state of folkloric reality. 

Dream state and vrakinp; state of workaday 
reality . Using a random sample of naming units 
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designating entities belonging to v;orlcaday reality, 
the elicitation of naming iinits referring to ent- 



ities culturally defined as human versus nonhuaan 
proceeds as follows: Ail the naming units of the 

sample are sub;jected to the questions for the 
identification of the dream state and for status 
identification* 




Using the available texts describing workaday 
reality, the collection of naming units referring 
to entities culturally defined as human versus . 
nonhuiaan entities includes (a) all naming units 
referred to by the specified foll^^^onomic labels- 
(or of which the latter are a part), and (b) all 
naming units designating entities involved in dreams. • 
The grouping of naming units as specified above 
yields two additional pairs of culturally-defined 
sets, the pair and and the pair ?A and 5B*. 

Sets hk and include naming units defined 
as human versus nonhuman, respectively, in the 
dream state of workaday reality*. 

Sets 5A and 5B include naming units defined 
as human versus, nonhuman,- respectively, in the 
waking state of workaday reality. 

The relation of the five pair of sets to the 
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variables (gracnatical and cultural) that serve to 
define then is shown in figure 10 > 

ISxanples of entities referred to by naming 
units included in some of those sets appear in 
lilst 

4. 2« 2« 2« !• 2« A ncillary semantic distinctive featur es 

with respect to the category of person 

In this case, they. are the semantic distinctive 
features of the category of humanness itself. They 
are- inferred from meaning variation assumed to 
correspond to distributional pattern^ exhibited by 
the naming units included in the Aets formed v/ith 
the category of humanness and its associate^^ 
cultural variables. 

An initial inspection of the inventories of 
these sets suggests characteristic patterns of 
distribution for the naming units that refer to 
entities having human status and those having non- 
human status in the four cultural contexts and in 
the grammatical reality. The following observations 
can be loade concerning these patterns t 
Observation 1 

It seems that all entities classified as . 

human in the grammatical reality (J&et lA) are also 

/ 
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classified as* human in the four cultural contexts 

(waking state (set 5A) and dream state (set ^A) 

*1 

of workaday reality, v/aking state (set 3 A) and 
dream state (set 2A) of foUaoric reality). 
Observation 2 

It seems that all entities classified as 
nonhuman in the grammatical reality (set 13> are 
also classified as nonhuman in the waking state 
of workaday reality (set 5B). 

Observation 3 

It seems that some of the entities that are 
classified as nonhuman in the grammatical reality 
(set IB) may be classified as human in the dream 
state of workaday reality (set ^A) and/or either or 
both states of the folkloric reality (sets 2A. and/or 
3A), These observations suggest the follov^ing 
patterns of corres’^ dence betvraen the classification 
of entities in the uhree realities: (1) There 

seems to be a one-to-one correspondence between 
the inventories . of the sets in both the grammatical- 
reality aiid the waking state of workaday, reality, 

(2) There is definitely no one-to-one correspondence 
between the inventories of the sets in the gramm- 
atical reality and those on the one hand, in the 
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dreaa state of- workaday reality and, on the other 
hand, in both states of the folkloric reality. 

. (3) It cannot be specified at this stage what 
pattern of correspondence exists between the 
•inventories of the sets in the dreas. state of work- 
aoay reality and both states of the folkloric reality ‘16 

The follo^ring examples ili-ustrate so:ne Of -.hese ■ 

patterns, 

Ihe first group of examples illustrates the 
discrepancy between the inventories of the sets in 
the grammatical reality and those in the walong 
State of folkloric reality. 

The examples consist of sentences referring 
to the waking state of folkloric reality, each of 
vhich displays both the grammatical and the cultural 
classification. Thus, the s^e naming unit is class- 
ified as nonhuman by the use of the personal pro- 
noun ha icu "something (precise) and as human by 

the use of one of the specified folk’2^onomio 
labels, . ^ 

The examplGs are: 

^9icu < 7 ux hab u^ ^ Ho?ok c nax ud oal 9oks. 

It is a being (lit,; a thing) referred to as 
(lit. ; hearsay) Hd?ok and she is said to be 
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(lit, : hearsay) a little old v/osian, 

Ka^icu 'i’ox hab*ud[ ol^itoi c *7a3c ud. "?al kell, 
“it is a being (lit,:: a thing) referred to as 
(lit, :: ' hearsay) Oloitoi and he is said to be 
(lit,: hearsay) a little old man,“* 

Ka'jicu Oux hab Xaxkai3~*?0oodham ,. “They 
are beings (lit, : things) referred to as (lit. : 

, hearsay) MiragerMen,” 

The second group of examples illustrates the 
discrepancy between the inventories of the sets in 
the dream state of workaday reality and those in 
both the waking .state of the same reality and the 
grammatical, reality. The examples are based -on ' 
Ruth Underhill *s account of Papago culture. 

She mentions instances of animals appearing 
in people’s dreams in t:he shape of human beings. 
Thus, in his sleep the mule deer ( huavl ) appears 
to the hunter in the shape of a beautiful woman 
(Singing for Power, p, 55), The eagle appears 
to the young man who has killed him in the shape 
of a man (Singing for Power j p. 107)* 

Certain natural objects can also take the 
shape of human beings. Thus, a man is reported 
dreaming that he- was given a song by the morning. 
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star who visited him in the form of a woman. 
(Author's field notes). 

Certain objects that were parts of a person, 
such as the scalp of an enemy, or objects that are*, 
images of a person, such as the effigy of an Apache 
"in' an Enemy Slayer's basket could take the form 
of a handsome man, and torment women with yearning." 
(Papago Social Organization, p. Ib4). 

One instance of a ' •plant taking a human shape 
is mentioned by Ruth Underhill* An unidentified 
root called .icnsocad "could assume the form of a 
man, enter a woman's house and cohabit v/ith her, 
after which she would pine." (Papago Social 

i 

Organization, p. 

These particular examples have not been tested 
to find out with what pronouns the naming units 
referring to the entities mentioned in the examples 
would occur. It is very likely, hov/ever, that they 
would all cooccur with the nonhuman pronoun ha icu, 
just as the naming unit kokoi "ghost(s)"does in 
the following tost sentence:. K a7icu ?ux hab u^ 
kokoi . “They are beings (lit*:: things) referred 
to as (lit*: hearsay) ghosts* “ 



initial intert)retation 





In attempting to give an initial interpretation 
of the meaning variation that can be assumed to corr- 
espond to the distributional patterns exhibited by 
.naming units within the five sets formed with the 
category of humanness and its associated cultural 
variables, one major point stands out: the status 

as to humanness of some entities may change v/hereas 
that of other entities never changes.^^^ 

The conditions affecting the change — and lack 
of change — of status as to humanness exhibited 
by entities will now be discussed* 

Observations one and three suggest .that all 
entities which have human status in grammatical 
reality retain this status in the four cultural 
contexts* 

Observations one, two, and three suggest that 
with entities which have nonhuman status in gramm- 
atical reality (a) all retain this status in the 
waking state of workaday reality; (b) some may 
undergo a change of status in the three other cul- 
tural contexts (dream state of v/orkaday reality and 
both states of folkloric reality)* 

If the status as to humanness exhibited by 






entities in the gramaatical reality is viev;ed as 
their inherent status and any status that is 
different from the inherent status is called an 



ascribed status . - tv;o conditions suggest themselves 
.as affecting the change. — and lack of change — of • 
status as to humanness » 



contexts..- In the waking state of workaday reality 
no change of status as to humanness is ever possible 
In other words,’ all entities have their inherent 
status as to humanness. 

In the dream state of workaday reality and in 
both states of the folkloric reality, with some 
entities a- change of status as to humanness is 
possible. In other words, some entities have an 
ascribed status as to humanness.'^^ The second 
condition has to do with the direction of the change 
Whenever the status as to humanness of entities 
may change it changes from inherent nonhuman to 
ascribed human but not from inherent human to 
ascribed nonhuman.^^^ 



as to humanness of entities as follov/s: Entities 

that can have only inherent human status are said 



The first condition has to do v/ith the cultural 



These conditions 




status 





^ tincondi‘tlonallv huTiarr ,. 

ft 

Entities that can have ascribed human status 

are said to be* conditionally hi. 3 inan « 

\ 

Entities that can ' have only inherent nonhuman 
status are said to be nonhuman . 

It is proposed that the above constitutes the 
meaning variation exhibited by the naalng units that 
are affected by the category of humanness. 

It is further proposed that this meaning var- V 
iation allow^^^ differentiate entities referred 
to by these naming units on the basis of a single 
opposition, namely, canacltv for uersonhcod . as 
follows I Entities that are unconditionally human 

are said to be unconditionally capable of person- 
hood. 

i^ntities that are conditionally human are said 
to le conditionally capable of personhood. 

Entities that are nonhuman are said to be 
incapable of personhood.. 

. In view of the above the opposition of personhood 
is assumed to constitute a privative opposition (.see 
section^.42.i.above) . Consequently a single semantic 
distinctive feature is assigned to it. This is 
personhood. Since at this stage of the analysis 
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only the sierlcfed term of the opposition appears to be 

qualified, the feature of personhood is. said to be 

either unconditionally present or conditionally 
present or absent* 

In summary* Personhood is a semantic distinctive' 
feature of the category of humanness itself. It is 

an ancillary sei^tic distinctive feature with respect 
to the category of person. 
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>*.2.2.2.1.3. Ration of th,-. f o^ture of Person:nood 

to the category, ol nors on 

This relation is to be ascertained by deteraing 

the patterns of correspondence- ,(i.e. cooccurrence 

and/or replacement) between the naming units of the 

pertinent data classified on the basis of the feature 

of personhood and the three members of the category 
of person. 

ihe determination of these patterns involves 
two tasks* (1) regrouping the naming units of the 
per>,iaent data on the basis of the feature of 
personhood; (2) ascertaining the relation of the 
naming units of the pertinent data regrouped on the 
basis of the feature of personhood, to. the members 

of the category of person. These two tasks will now 
be discussed in turn* 




* ^* ^* ^* ^*3 f^r/ 

iii* ragroupiog of the naaing units of the 
P««.„, Ist. on the hesl. of the f.etu,e of 
. msonhooh „.iio thiee sets, 

-v.h enl ei^t. ^ ^ 

refer to entities with vhloh the feature of 
»rso«»ou Is <asaaaiii2i8ai.jjg5jj^ 

the entities having Inherent hunan status In aU 
^tursl oon^rts. ^ 

«»« refer to entities ii.h ,«ioh the feature of 

Porsonhood is co.ndltif.>tf,n^r sa „ 

^L-orcsem,. g.jiese are the 

Z -tiths 1, son. of 

e aultura oont«cts ana aserlhea hunan sutu, m 
Others. X 

SsU includes the n«ang units that r.fe, t. 
•htltles «th moh the feature of p.rs<uu,.,d is 
chsent. ihes. .-e the entitle, having inher«.t 
statu, in all .euitaral. oonterts.Wi 
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2* 2* 2* 1* 3 » 2» Ascartainlng ths relation of tho 

regro *UT) gd n ani ng units to tha 
category of r>p-rsr>n. 

It is proposed that the roles played by the 
entities participatirg in the act of cosununication ■ 
can serve to, characterize each meiaber of the 
category of person. These roles, in turn, allo^o 
specify to what members of the category of person 
the naming units.’ that refer to the entities playing 
them correspond (i»e« cooccur and/or replace). 

These roles are, those of addresser and addressee 
which can serve to characterize the first and second. ' 
persons respectively; that of referent, further 
specified as the role of being neither addresser 
nor addressee, which can serve to characterize the 
third person, 

The relation of role to member of the category 
of person is established as follov 7 sr. A naming unit 
that refers to an entity capable of playing the 
role of addresser is said to correspond to the 
personal pronouns manifesting the first person,- 

A naming unit that refers to an entity capable 
of playing the role of addressee is'. said to correspond 
to the personal pronouns manifesting the second 
person. 



A naaing \mit teat refers to as entity capa'ole ' 
of playing tee role of referent is said to correspond 
to tee personal pror*onns manif.esting tee third person. 

In order to ascertain what roles given entities 
can play in tee act of coaisunication, the nedia 
through which. tee latter can take place in Papago 
culture have to be taken into account. These aedia 
include- three not necessarily mutually-exclusive 
forms of verbal activity. These are spewing, sing- 
ing and delivering ritual orations (tee latter vd.ll 
from now on be referred to briefly as orating). 

Each of these three forms of verbal activity can be 
unambiguously identified on tee basis of recognition 
criteria such as their respective style of delivery. 

Speaking is tee verbal aoti-vity corresponding 
to ordinary conversation and story telling. Sing- 
ing is, in most cases, accompanied by dancing. It 
is in addition characterized by the use of a special 
esoteric style of language vdth its ovm phonological 
pattern. J06>' According to Huth Underhill, there are 
two types of ritual orations, ceremonial speeches 
and admonition speeches. Both types differ greatly 
from either conversation or singing. They have a 
peculiar vocabulary and a peculiar form of delivery. ‘ O'’ 



The determination of the roles that entities 



can play in the act of communication involves, 

therefore, two tasks: (a) the specification of the 

media through t/hich the act of communication can • 

take place,. and (h)- the identification of the roles 

,# 

that given entities can play in the act of comm-- 

unication when the latter is- specified in terms of 

\ 0 ^ 

the media through which it can take place.' 

The basic technique for these tv:o tasks consists 
in the use of follQ?^onomic labels either alone or 
in conjunction with folk-^axonomic components* for. 
the elicitation ^ and collection from texts, of app- 
ropriate data. As wasithe case v;ith the previous: 

y • 

utilization . of folkjtaxonomio labels, in the elici- . 

h 

tation of data, general folk3taxonomic labels are 
preferred v/henever they are in the collection of 
data from texts, specific folk^ixonomic labels are 
used in addition to general ones (see section V. 2. 2. 2. 1.1..) 

The elicitation and' collection from texts of 

* • * * • 

'appropriate data will nov; be discussed in turn. 

The elicitation questions aim at the determin- 

✓ 

ation of the roles that given entities can play in 
the act of communication the latter "being further 
specified in terms of the: media through which it can 
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take place.. ‘These questions are called role-net- 
ermlnatlon Questions . In the role-determination 
questions folk-taxonomic labels are used either 
alone or in conjunction vri.th folk^^onomic comp- 
onents, as follows:’ \*Jhenever a label is used "v/ith- , . 
out a component, it indicates both a medium and a 
role. VIhenever a label is used with a’ component/, 
the label indicates the medium, the component 
indicates the role. 

Four foll^S^^onomic components are utilized, 

V-/ 

two verbs and two postpositions, The verb 
“to say something, to tell someone (to do something)** 
serves to identify th6 role- of addresser* Both the 
verb 9aagid **to tell something to someone** and- the 
postposition ** ^am vui ** to, toward someone/something** 
serve to identify the role of addressee. Finally, 
the postposition 9ab ^ am .led **from, about someone/ 
something** serves to identify the role of referent. 

All the folk^KS^o^o^i^ labels used v/ithout 
components are general labels. Thus, speaking and 
singing together with the role of addresser are 

identified by the two general * labels nick **to speak**" 

^ MO 

and rie?e “to sing |^d danc^“.- Singing together 
with the role of addresoe are identified by the 
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gcn6r&3. Xabol **wo sing =|nnd dcinc^ (n song) 

for /to someone**. 

The folk^^u^onomic labels used v/ith components, 
on the other hand, include both general and specific 

speaking and the two roles of addressee 
and referent are identified by the general label 
niol£ **to speak**' with the component ?am vui **to, 

I . 

■ tov/ard someone/something •» for the role of addressee- 
^d the component 9ab ?am.1e(5^ **from, about someone/ 
something** for the role of referent. 

Singing and the role of referent are identified 
by ohe general label ngv e **’to sing j^^d danc?\ (a 
song)** with the component 7ab ^am.ied **'from, about 
someone/something **', 

In the case of orating, since no cover term 
seems to exist in Papago, specific follP^^onoinic 
labels designating types of orations have to be 
used. Examples of foll^^t^onomic labels referring 
to various types of ceremonial speeches ^re:' among 
the speeches recited for the occasion of the Rain 
Ceremony, Xuugaj Ni?okl ‘‘Mockingbird Speech (lit.: 
like-a-mockingbird speech)**, Melda Ki?ok*i “Invi- 
tation Speech**', and Melda Jam vul Voddva “Returning 
an Invitation (lit.; invitation there to/toward- 



^ -- ^peecnes recited 

i “• ““““ «■' tt» Salt p<l.ri-a„ s^. ■„ 

Mas •!<-»« ,, • 

-P-eoft . An exaspie of a folk- 
taxonomio Oabei referrir? ^r> - 
aHa<?i(>i' h speeches is 

some June a<weon*»na.advises-aeoinst)» iK 

onuene tn. tn,.. 

““ •“ "f»»nt nr. M.ntmM w «» 

r ‘ “• - ^.r ' 
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. “• =“Po..n, 2^ 

some June to arnMne-' f.r tjio role o" non 

+h« . ^ ■ ®°<3ressee and 

the component M> 7 amied 

thing-' fe. ^ ^rom,.hout someone/some- 

e or the role of referent. The folk"::^. 
labels ano- ^°l«C^axonoaic 

J-aoexs ana components used in -h« . 

-««n. one. in ^ — — 

!to. Of rolo^...r„n.„„ .„„i„n 

••n 0. llotineusua on th, n„i. n, „ ' 

...u oasis of the role tha-i- 

they aim at determining Tho, ^ 

minatier, . addresser-deter- 

mination questions, address^^-^ - 

referent det \ questions, 

r®nt determination questions. The add.r, 

determination questions are as follow,. 

Can X **speak“?. 

Can X “sing”? 

Can X deliver «aa oration"? 



The addtessee-deteraination questions are as 
follows : 

Can someone ”spt 3 ak to*'" X? ■ 

Can someone **sing to** X? 

Can someone deliver **an oration to**- X? 

The referrent-detenainacion questions are as 
follows :■ 

Can someone **speak about** X?. 

Can someone **sing about**' X? 

Can someone deliver **an oration about** X?^^^ 

The collection of appropriate data from. texts ■ 
also involves the use of follP&conomic labels and 
components, but with the following modifications* 

( 1 ) As previously stated, in addition to the most 
general labels available, some specific labels may 
also be used. The latter include (a) foll0^onomic 
labels broadly synonymous v;ith **to speak’*-, such as 
both jiab ce?e **to say something, to speak in a 
specified way iMtiiii iiu.m (for a short 

time)*^- and ^ab. kalj_ **to say something, to speak in 

*1 

a specified way i^at ^ i ft a pA j adB iu^or a certain amount 
of time)“ when followed by reported speech; (b) 
specific .foU^xonomic labels referring to the song 
cycles accompanied by dancing pertaining to certain 




important ce^'emoniss, such as those of the Girls* 

Puberty Ceremony ( Vuagia a) which are called Vuaga 

Ne?l "Girls* Puberty Songs dances^ **• (2) 

Instead of the combinations of labels v/ith compon- ' 

ents used in the elicitation questions, different 

combinations may be used v;ith the same results. 

Thus, instead of the label ne?e ‘‘to sing [^d dance] 

# 

being used alone to indicate both a, mediuLi and the 
role of addresser, the same in formation" can be 
conveyed by the combination of label with component 
ne*?i 7aag "to deliver a song jaccompanied by dancing 
in which ne?l “song [accompanied by dancing- is the 
label specifying the medium and "-?aag “to say somethin 
to tell someone (to do something)** is the component 
indicating the role of addresser, 

TbA. application of the technique described above 
allows]^ determine what roles the entities referred 
to by the naming units included in sets 6,7 and 8 
can play in the act of communication."^* These rolos, 
in turn, allow to ascertain .the patterns of corres- 
pondence betv/een the naming units included in sets ■ 
6,7 8 and the three members of the category of 

person,, 





^•2.2.2.1.3.3« Patterns of correspondGnce 

An initial inspection of the inventories of sets 
6, 7 and 8, \7ith the roles that each entity can play 
in the act of communication being indicated, suggests' 
definite patterns of correspondence betv;een the 
naming units included in these sets and the three 
members of the category of person. The follov;ing 
observations can be made concerning these patterns.- 
Observation 1 

It seems that the naming units referring to 
entities with which the feature of personhood is 
ui^esent — unconditionally or’ conditionally — 

(i.e. sets 6 and 7) can play the roles of addresser 
and/or addressee and/or referent. They correspond, - 
therefore, to the', three members of the category of 
person, namely, first person and/or second person, 
and/or third person. 

Observation 2 

It seems that the naming units referring to 
entities with which the feature of personhood is- 
absent can be further differentiated as follov/s: 

.Some naming units refer to entities exhibiting close 
association to entities with which the feature of. 
personhood is conditionally present; - in this 
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case, the feature is- said to- be -nrese-nt by extension : 

Some "naming units refer to entities exhibiting 
» » . * 
no close association with entities with which the 

feature of personhood is conditionally present; in- 

this- case the feature is- said to-be totally absent . 

This- further distinction shov/s. that the unmarked- 
terrfi of the privative opposition/ of capacity for 
personhood is also qualified (see end of section 
jj-..2>2,.2.1,2. above). In line with the above, therefore, 

■ * 4 ' * ^ fc * 

set 8 can be further subdivided into the two subsets 
8A. and’ 8B. 

Subset 8A includes the naming units referring '■ 
to entities v/ith v/hich the feature of personhood is 
present by extension. Subset 83 includes the naming 
units referring to entities with v/hich the feature 
of personhood is unconditionally absent. 

■ Observation 

It seems that the. naming units referring to 
entities v/ith which the feature of personhood is 
present by extension (subset 8A) can play the roles 
of addresser and/or addressee" and/or referent. They 
correspond, therefore, to the three members of the 
category of person, 'Ra^waly, first person and/or 
second .person and/or third person, 1--S 
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Observation h ‘ 

Ic seems that the xiasiing units referring to 
entities v/ith which the feature of personhood is 
unconditionaliy absent (subset 83) can play only the 
roles Of addressee and/or referent. They correspond,’- 
therefore, only to two members of the category of 
person, namely,- second person and third person. 

They do not correspond to first person. For a 

sample of naming units illustrating thec<fe observations, 
see figure 11 and (Lists . 

Initial interpretation ' 

, -rrom the observations presented- above an initial 
interpretation can be attempted regarding the relation 
of the feature of personhood to the category of person, 
T\vo patterns of- correspondence between person- 
hood and the category of person suggest themselves. 

They are as follows? 

Pattern 1 

To first person correspond entities v;ith which 
the feature of personhood is present — ^ either 
uncondi uionally , conoitionally or b^ extension but 

no 0 enuiuies with.v/hich this feature is totally absent. 
Pattern 2 

10 seconci person and/or uiiird person correspond Co 
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entities with* which the featvire of personhood is 
either present — ■ conditionally, unconditionally or 
by extension — or totally absent. 

These two patterns’ suggest that .the ancillary, 
seniantic distinctive feature of personhood reveals 
one opposition betv/een the meaibers of the category 6f . . 
person. It is -the opposition of first person versus 
no.rOCirst person. 

The -two teria^s of the opposition can be character- 
ized on the basis of the feature of personhood as 
follows: The term first person requires the presence 

of the feature of personhood either unconditionally, 
conditionally, or by extension. The term nonfirst 
person on the other hand, does not require the 
presence - conditional, unconditional or by extension — 
of the feature of personhood.. 

In attempting to infer the semantic distinctive 
features that can account for the relation of the 
feature of personhood to the category of person as 
specified above, the follov/ing observation is relr 
evant: The distribution of the tv;o terms of the 

opposition first person versus nonfirst person within 
the two sets and the tv;o subsets exhibiting the 
relation of the feature of personhood to the category 
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_ jof person sets off .subset £3- as one including'^ the 
• only inventory of naming .units, that refer to entities 
incapable of playing the role of addresser in the 
act- of communication. The follov/ing -question, there- 
fore,' suggests itself: VJhat are the characteristics 

of the' entities referred to by -the naming units 
included in subset 83 that distinguish them from the 
entities referred to by the naming units included 
in -sets 6 and 7 and in subset 8A? It is proposed 
that the former entities can- 'be distinguished from ' 
the latter. on the basis of an opposition of capacity 
for avareness , as follov/si Entities referred to by 
naming units included in sets 6 and 7 are viev/ed by 
the Papago culture as capable of total avjaroness .. 

■ Entities referred to by naming units included in 
subset 8A are viewed as capable of partial av/ar one s s . 
Entities referred to by naming units included in 
subset 8B are viewed as In^anal^e of^awarene^s^j. 

In view of the Above, the opposition of cap- 

* H ^ • 

acity for awareness is interpreted as constituting 
a- privative opposition (see sectionAil.2'1 above) , A 
single semantic distinctive feature, therefore, is 
assigned to it, namely, awareness ! 

Since, at this stage of the analysis, only the 
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mpkea tei'ni of the oppositiori appeals to he qiialificdj 

the leaturo is said to be either totally present, 
pertially present, or else absent* 

The feature of av/areness pertains- to .the cat- 
egory \uider investigation and is derived • from one 
. group of interdependent initial variables* It. 
constitutes, therefore, a primary semantic distinctive 
feature of the category of person (see 'Diagi'eai 

^*.2. 2. 2. 2* Primary semantic d istinctive . fp.- 
or category , of P--i;"s_on 

lumber and tl^e 
associated cr^totype'bf ahirnaYenass'“ 

As was mentioned in section ^.2. 2. 1,2. above, 
xor purposes of the Test Case, the cultural variables 
associated v/ith both the category of pronominal 
■ number and the cryptotype of animateness (i*e. 
dialectal or other subgroup affiliation) are not 
considered in the analysis* The three tasks' pertain- 
ing to the goal of luicovering the primary semantic 
distinctive features of the category of person that 
are derived from the category of pronominal number 
and the associated cryptotype of animateness can be 
specified as follov/Si The first, task is to form sets ■ 
displaying the relation of the category of pronominal 
number to the cryptotype of animateness with -the 
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naiaxng \inics t/iat correspond oo the personal pronoims 

/ 

(see ..section ^•■2,i,2»l> above). The second task is to 
inspect inventories of these sets in order to \m cover 
what characteristics of entities' govern their- class- 
ification as dispersed versus nondispersed and as 
animate Versus- inanimate Csee section ^•2,2,1.1,2. 
above). These characteristics are the semantic dis- 
tinctive features of the category of pronominal 
number and its* associated' crypto type of animatenoss. ‘ 
They constitute , therefore^^ ancillary semantic- dis- 
tinctive features with. respect to the category of 

person (see sectioni*^l{-iabove).. 

♦ 

The third task is to ascertain the relation of 
the • ancillary semantic distinctive features' tp the 
category of person. 

These three tasks will nov7 be discussed in turn 
and in some detail.. 



^•2. 2. 2. 2.1. Formation of s»ets 

The task is to -form sets 'displaying a classi- 
fication of entities both as dispersed versus non— 
dispersed’- and as animate versus inanimate, with a 
sample of naming units that correspond to the personal 



pronouns. 
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Two .speciiications are required regarding vho 
sample oi* naming-units that snould be -included in 
the 'sets: (1) Among the personal pronouns carriers 

of the category of pronominal .number, those involving 
the eryptotype of -aniimitehess include only the 
following’ three ‘pairs: on. the one hand, one pair of- 

personal pronouns object s,*^‘'^ namely, c> /-him, her, it, 
them (inanimate)**' for nondisporsed, ^ **them“ for 

« • ^ A 

• ^ m ^ 

dispersed;- on the other hand, two pairs of emphatic 
personal pronouns, namely, 7ilda?a **this, those 
(inanimate)** and hega?i **,that,-. thpse (inanimate)**, 
for nondispersed, 91dam ** these** and hegam ‘-‘those**, 
for dispersed. The personal pronouns carriers of 
the category of pronominal , number are shown in 
figure 1’^ . 

(2) Among the naming units corresponding to 
the personal pronouns listed apove, only those marked 
as to animateness should -be considered. Naming units 
with mass status, being unmarked as to animateness- 
(.see section above) are .not pertinent 

to the task at hand. 

In line with the above, the sample of pertinent 
naming units can be specified as including naming 
units which (a) correspond to the three pairs of 
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pcrson«xl pronouns lisuod abovo and (b) aro ma!rkod 
a's to aniinatonoss. These na:ning units are utilized 
to make- up sets as follov/s : The various forms , 

citation form and/or derived forms(s)"(scG section’ 
2«3»1» above) pertaining to the pertinent naming 
units are differentiated on the basis of (a) their 
status as to animateness and (b) their patterns of 
■ correspondence with the personal pronouns. This** 
yields four sets, 

-Sgt 1 includes the forms pertaining to the 



pertinent naming units with animate 



status 



that 



cprrespond to the nond 1 sp er s e d personal pronouns 
i i !Liida?a. he^^. In this set the citation form 
alone is found j as v/ith ~ ?uvi ‘‘‘woman^;. ’ 



Set 2 includes the forms pertaining to the' 
pertinent naming units with an^mat_e ^tatus^that 
correspond to uhe ^i^^cr^ed personal pronouns ha >. 
'^idam, hegam. in this setj either only a derived 
form is found, as with '^u7uvl ^H-zomen !in/of one or 
several groups or scattered^ or both the citation 
form and a derived form are found, as with '^o^odham 
“men jin/6f a single group^ “• and 9o?^odham '‘men 

r* 

|in/6f ' several groups, or. scattered! **; 



^ includes the forms pertaining to tho 
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porto-iier^t 112111213 liTiiti* v/i^n status that 

correspond to '.the nondis^iersed personal pronoins 
a« ns?a?$. , m tnls sot^ ciohor onl^ the 
citation form is found, as v;ith’ ?viii-oacl ‘‘catc-lav:. 
catclav;s [in .one sroupj -j or both the citation foria 
and a derived form are' found ,• as with “house ’•• • 

• and ki'iki “houses .in one group . “•* 

Setjf includes the -forms pertaining to the 
pertinent -naming units v;ith 'inanimate status that 
correspond to the oi^er^eo personal .pronouns, ha ^ 
2.10 am, he gam. In this set, only a derived form is 
found, as with kliki “houses (in several groups or 
scattered] “• 

The four- sets v/ith a sample- of' the naming units 
included in each one of them- are 'shov/n in fl??ui*e I^h. 

The following exaraples illustrate hov; the 
citation form and/or the 'derived form(s) pertaining 
to given naming units-- are found to correspond to ^ 

personal pronoun’s in texts-, . 



VS 



Bxomple 1 . 



'COi 



;..hega?i ?u‘?uvliig-noniia matp ?ab- hadadxa hanaatok, 
hega?i viappoi, “;.;these bird e^gs v/hich lie placed ur> 
there [in a nestj after he had made them [one after the 
other] , that boy” . 

In ohis example, the dispersed pronoun contained 
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in the veyhs ha^adxa..and hanaatoh .corresponds to the- 
citation form '^u^uvhig-nonha. 

Example 2, ' 

.;;hx ?al) ?i ai.xuimid hesa?! hnha. ’ ' *V;,. ; [the cro^-r] 
filled to the hrim [and in one go] those, haslcets [in 
one location]" . • 

In this example, the nondispersed prononh 0 -(zero 
morpJi) corresponds to the derived form huha. 



. ^•2. 2. 2, 2-. 2, An cillar y semantic distinctive fea tm-*ei 

^•cn respect to" one cateii^ory of 'noFson 

In this case, they are the semantic distinctive 

featur.es of the category of pronominal number and 

the associated cryptotype of animatenoss. They are 
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inferred frosi* the meaning variants exhibited by the 
naming u;‘.its included in the four sets formed v/ith 
the category of pronominal number -and the cryptotype 
of animatoness* 

An inspection of these meaning variants, as 
illustrated in section 4,.2;2.2.2*1* above and in 
figure 1^, reveals the foilov/ing pattern t Several 
animate entities are necessarily dispersed, whereas 
several inanimate entities are not necessarily dis- 
persed* They may be either nondispersed, as with 

‘‘‘houses ’j^n one grou^“(set 5)or dispersed as 
with klildl “houses |in severe’! groups or scattered; “ 

(set 

It is proposed that this pattern manifests an 
opposition of capacity for voluntary mobility. 

Entities referred to by th.e pertinent naming units 
can be dif f 'srentiated on the basis of this opposition 
as follov;s: Entities v/ith animate status are capable 

of voluntary mcoility. Entities with inanimate status 
are incapable of vol\mtary mobility. The assumption 
is that the capacity for voluntary motion prevents 
several animate entities from being nondispersed 
whereas the lack of capacity for voluiitary motion 
allov/s several inanimate entities to be nondispersed,^^*® 














She connection betv/se 






n nniriatenoss and tho 
capacity for voluntary motio^^llustrated by tv;o 
contrastive sentences occurring in close proxinity 
within the sane portion of a nyth, ‘^The Creation of 
the V/orld^*-. The conuext is the follov/ing : the culture 

hero '>l7itoi is inspecting the shapes fashioned by 
his tw) helpers,, Jevua-^^aal•:ai and Coyote, before 



accepting then as hunan. Looking at one group of 
completed shapes, he says, using the confinod pronoun 
9iida?a:. Mo 9om a s9ap>hab hi a cu?ig,, •?iica*?a g 
‘•They are fine in my opinion, thl s_( batch) Later 
on, looking at another group of shapes v;hich were 
fashioned with only one leg, he says: oA lent has 

t 

masma o 7 oipod U^.an_c hab cuTir< ?. ”How on earth 
are ^h^se going to. move, the way they are?*‘- This 
time the extended pronoun 7idam is used* The 
explanation proposed for the use of the extended 
rather than the cor^fined pronoun in this context is 
ohe presence of the verb 7oiop o ‘‘to walk,, move 
around. The mention of voluntary motion changes 
the categorization of the entities that are the 
antecedents of the pronoun from inanimate to animate, 
and henc© the form of the pronoun from nondispersed 
to disperse. 
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/ liie opposition cf capacity for voluntary mob- 
ility is assumed to constitute a privative opposition 
(see section2.1-'2.2. above) . Consequently a single 
semantic distinctive feature is assigned to it. 

:^l^tarv mob-n>-hv. since this stage of the 
einalysis neither the marked term nor the unmarked 
term of the opposition appears to be qualified, the 
feature of vol-untary mobility is' said to be either 
present or absent. 

in summary: Voluntary mobility is a semantic 

distinctive feature of the category of pronominal 
number and the associated cryptotype of animateness. 
It is an ancillary semantic distinctive feature with 
respect to the category of person. 



^•2. 2. 2. 2.3. Helat ion of the fea ture of voV^intarv 

mobliiwy oo the category of person 

This relation is to be ascertained by determinij 
the patterns of correspondence (i.e. cooccurrence an( 
or replacement) between the pertinent naroing units 
classified on the basis of the feature of voluntary 
iaobility and the three members of the category of 
person. 

The determination of these patterns involves 
uwo tasks: (1) regrouping the naming units of the 
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pertinent data on the basis of the feature of vcl- 
•untary nobility;; (2) ascertaining the relation of 
the naiuing units of the pertinent data regrouped 
on the basis of the feature of voluntary nobility ' 
to the members of the category of person. These 
tvjo tasks will now be discussed in turn.. 




^•2.2.2.2.3»1. .'Hegrcupins the 'naming units of the 

■ pertinehu~ data 

For the regrouping of the naming units included 
in the four sets formed with the category of pronom- 
inal number and the crypto type of animateness (see 
section 4,2..^. 2.1. above), one pair of foll^^co- 
nomic labels denotating voluntary mobility is used.^-'-^ 

The pair includes the folk^^&onomic labels ^olrnrned 
(sg.s.) and ?o1quo (pl.s.) “to walk, move around** . 

(sec fn US). The cooccurrence uatterns of the 
pertinent naming units with this pair of folk;;5^‘“ 
onornic, labels vary in terms of the tv/o pairs of fac- 
tors constituting the cultural variables associated 
with the category of number and the cryptotype of 
animateness (see section 4. 2. 2.1. 2. above). The 
technique for the identification of the cultural 
contexts constituted by the associated cultural 
variables is described in detail in section 4. 2. 2. 2. 1.1. 2. 
above. 
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The cooccurrence ijatterns of the pertinent 
naming units with the follc^:*:onomic labels speci- 
fied above in these cultural contexts yields three 
sets, namely, sets 5^6 and 7. 

^ includes the naming units which cooccur 
v/ith one — or both members — of the pair of folk- 
taxonomic labels in all cultural contexts. They are 
naming units referring to entities with which the 



feature of voluntary mobility is unconditionally 
2 ,resent. 

Set 6 includes the naming units vjhich cooccur 
with one— or both members — of the pair of folk- ■ 
taxonomic labels in some of — but not all — of the 
cultural contexts. They are naming units referring 
to entities v/ith which the feature of voluntary 
mobility is condj^tionally nrosent, 

Set 7 includes the naming units v/hich never 



cooccur v/ith either ' member of the pair of folk- 
taxonomic labels. They are naming units referring 
to entities v/ith which the feature of voluntary 
mobility is absent. 

Further above (see section ^.2,2,.2‘,2,2.) it v/as 



assumed that the feature of voluntary mobility enters 
into a privitive opposition,. It v/as not possible, 



hov/ever, to specify v/hether eithei' of tiie terms of 
the opposition is qualified* Since the presence of 
the feature of voluntary mobility is assumed to be 
the marked term of the opposition, the sets formed 
with the regrouped naming units shov; that the marked 
term of the opposition is qualified s the feature of 
voluntary mobility can be either unconditionally 
present or conditionally present. 

The three sets of regrouped naming units v;ith a 
sample of the naming units included in each, are 
shown in figure 15. 



4. 2. 2. 2. 2.3 • 2..' Ascerta lninr ^ the relation of the 

regrouped namln;^ units to the cat- 
egory of person 

As previously stated (see section V. 2.2. 2. 1.3. 2 
above)' the roles played by the entities parti cipatin 
in the act of communication serve to specify to what 
members of the category of person the naming units 
that refer to the entities playing these roles ■ 
correspond (i.e. cooccur with and/or replace). 

As also stated in the same section, the det- 
ermination . of the roles that entities can play in' 
the act of communication involves two tasks r (a) 
the specification of the media through v/hich the 
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act of corn. .uiiication can take place, and (b) the 
identification of the roles that given entities can 
play in the act of coniinimication when the latter is 
specified in terms of the media through which it 
can take place (see footnotelOS). 



The basic technique for these two tasks is the 



one previously used in connection with the category 
of humanness. It is described in detail in section 
4. 2.2. 2.1.3. above. 



The. application of this technique allo\iS^ 
determine what roles the entities referred to by 



the naming units included in sets and 7 can 
play in the act of corm.iunication. These roles, in 
turn, allo^^^ ascertain the patterns of correspon- 
dence betv/een the naming units included in sets 
5, 6 and 7 and the. three members of the category of 
person. 



4. 2. 2. 2. 2. 3. 3. Patterns of correspondence 



An initial inspection of the inventories of sets 
5,6 and 7j with the roles that each entity can play 
in the act of communication being indicated, suggests 
definite patterns of correspondence between the 
naming units included in these sets, and the three 
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members of the category of person. 

The follov/ing observations can be made, con- 
cerning these patterns. 

Observation 1: 



it seems that the naming tinits referring 



ture of volointary mobility is present; in this case, 
the feature is interpreted as being totally absent . 
This additional distinction shov/s that the 



unmarked term of the privative opposition in which 
the feature of voluntary mobility enters is also 
qualified (see end of section 4. 2. 2. 2. 2. 2. and end 
of section 2. 2. 2. 2.3'. 1- above). 

In line with the above, set 7 can be further 
subdivided into two subsets, namely, subset ?A and 
subset 7B. 
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entities vath v/hich the feature of voluntary mob- 
ility is absent (set 7) can be further differentiated 
as follov;s; Some naming units refer to entities’ 
exhibiting close association to entities with v/hich 
the feature of voluntary mobility is present; in 
this case, the feature is interpreted as being nresont 
by extension .-^^’^ 

Some naming 'units refer to entities exhibiting 
no close association to entities v/ith v/hich the fea- 
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Subset 7A includes naning units referring to 
entities with widch the feature of vorontary mob- 
ility is T)resent by rrxtensiono 

Subset 63' includes the naming -units referring 
to entities with which the feature of voluntary 
mobility is totally absent . 

Observation 2 . > 

It seems that the naming units referring to 
entities with which the feature of. voluntary mobility 
is- present, either unconditiona^y or conditionally 
(sets 5 6), Ctin play the roles of addresser and/ 

or addressee and/or referent. They correspond, 

* « 

therefore, to the three members of the category of 

I 

person, namely, first person and/or second person 
and/or third person. 

. Observation 

It seems that the naming units referring to 
entities with which the feature of voluntary mobility 
is present by extension (subset ?A) can play the 
roles of addresser and/or addressee and/or referent. 
They correspond, therefore, to the three members of 
the category of person, namely, first parson and/or 
second and/or third person. 

Observation k 

It seems that the naming units referring to 
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entities v;ith‘v;hich the feature of voluntary mobility 
is totally absent (subset 72 ) can only play the roles 
of addressee and/or referent* They correspond, 
therefore, only to tv/o. members of the category of ■ 
person, namely, second person and/or third person. 
They do not correspond to first person. For a sample 
of naming units illustrating these observations, see 
figure 1^ . 

Initial Interpretation 



From the observations presented above, an initial 
interpretation can be attempted rr.garding the relation 
of the feature of voluntary mobility to the category 
of person*. 

Tv;o patterns of correspondence betv/een voluntary 
mobility and the three members of the category of . 
person suggest themselves. They are as follovzs: 
Pattern 1 : To first person correspond entities vrith'. 

v/hich the feature of voluntary mobility is present — 
unconditionally, conditionally or by extension — ' 
but not entities with which the feature of voluntary 
mobility is totally absent. 

Pattern To second person and/or third person 
correspond entities v/ith v/hich the feature of vol- 
untary mobility is either present ~ unconditionally, 
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condition^:' ly lor by extension -- or totally absent. 

These tv/o patterns suggest that the ancillary 
semantic distinctive feature of voluntary mobility 
reveals the same opposition between the members of ‘ 
the category of person as was revealed by the feature 
of personhood (soe section V.2.2.2.1.3.3. above). 

It is the opposition of first person versus nonfirst 
person. 

The tv;o terms of tho opposition can be character- 
ized on the basis 'Of the feature of voluntary mob- 
ilityj as follov/s:. The term first person requires 
the presenc^^xconditionally, -boncitionally or by 
extension — of the feature of voluntary mobility. 

The tern nonfirst person,- bn the other hand, 

i 

does not require the presence — unconditionally, 
conditionally or by extension — of the feature of 
voluntary mobility. 

In attempting to infer the semantic distinctive 
features that can account for the relation of the 
feature of voluntary mobility to the category cl 
person, as specified above, the following observat- 
ion isrelevant: The distribution of the tv/o terns* 

of the opposition first person versus nonfirst person 
within the one set and the tv;o subsets exhibiting 
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•^JiiQ relation of the feature, of voluntary i;iohility to 
the category of person, sets off subset 7B as one in- 
cluding the only .inventory of naming units that refer 
to entities incapable of playing the role of addresser 
in the act of coisrauni cation. The following question, 
therefore, suggests itself: V/hat are the character- 

istics of the entities referred to by the naraing units 
included in subset ?B that distinguish them from the 

if 

entities referred to by the naming units included in 
sets 5 and 6 and subset 7— It is proposed that the 
former entities can be differentiated from the latter 
on the basis of an opposition, of capacity for moti- 
vation ^ as follov7sr Entities referred to by nariing 
units included in sets 5 and 6 are viewed by the ?a- 
pago culture as capable of tota^ motivationj^. 

Entities referred to by naming units included 
in subset 7A are viewed as capable of partial mo- 
tivation. 2 . 

Entities referred to by naming units included ■ 
in subset 63 are viev;ed as in^anable of jnotj^vation* 

In viev; of the above, the opposition of ca- 
pacity for motivation is interpreted as constituting 
a privative opposition (. see sectionil-I^abovc). A 
single semantic distinctive feature, therefore, is 
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assigned to it, namely, . motivati;^ ^ 

Since, at the stage- of the cnnalysis, only the 
marked term of the opposition appears to be qnali-- 
fied, the feature is said to be cither totally pre- 
sent, partially present or else absent. 

The feature of motivation pertains to the cate- 
gory under investigation and is derived from one 
group of interdependent initial variaoles. It con-- 
stitutes, therefore, a primary semantic distinctive 
feature of the category of person (see ^ . 
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areness and motivation to 



V.2.2.3. B asic cognitive content of the category 
Ox person 

The instruction is to establish the relation 
of the primary semantic' distinctive features to the 
underlying concept. More specifically, it is to es- 
tablish relation of a\-7areness and motivation to 
the concept of identity- ‘(see 

In attempting to relate awareness and moti- 
vation to the concept of identity it is important 
to note that there is a one to one correspondence 
betv/een the two 'Primary semantic distinctive fea- 
tures. . 

Thus, v/ith entities v/ith v/hich the feature of 
av/areness is totally present, the feature of moti- 
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vation' is als'o totally present.^* v;ith entities with 
which the featiire of awareness is partially present, 
the feature of motivation is also partially present; 
with entities v/ith which the features of awareness 
is absent, the feature of motivation is also absent' 
(compare inventories of sets in firares 11 and l^)* 

I^rom the above it follows that the relation of 
awareness and motivation to the concept of identity 
has a single manifestation. 

The lauter' is as follows: It is proposed that 

concrete entities that differ in terms of both a- 
wareness and motivation, also differ in terms of 
an opposi'tion of ego endowmient. i.e., of vjhether or 
not they are regarded by the culture as been endowed 
V7ith an ego. 

Thus,, entities v/ith v;hich av/areness and moti-^ 
vation are totally present, are regarded by the cul- 
ture as being themselves totally endo\;ed with an ego. 
Entities v/ith v/hich awareness and motivation are 
partially- present, are regarded by the culture as 
being partially endov/ed with an ego. Entities v;ith 
which awareness and motivation are absent, are re- 
garded by the culture, as not endov/ed with' an ego. 

Ego endov/ment, therefore, is assumed to consti- 
tute a qualified privative opposition. 

The bearing of this, opposition on the concept 
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or the concept of identity tiiroiigh the category of 
person requires a choice between the 3 nienbers of 



this category ' ( i.e 
third person) on th 
tive opposition of 



. first 


person 


5 ^ OCiS^S 


of the 


ego endovnient. 



second person, 
qualified priva- 



Since this opposition is directly relevant, to 
the concept of identity, it can be said to pertain 



to the basic cognitive content of the category of 
person. 

Since, furthermore, the opposition is assumed 
to be a qualified privative one (see section 
above) a single cognitive distinctive feature is 
assigned to it. This feature is eno endovjment . 

In sui?4iaarys- The basic cognitive content of the 



category of person is constituted by the cognitive . 
distinctive feature of ego endov/ment. 
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5. ThGines ana Thorns' stractui-^o • 

She preceding sections have presented a detailed 
account of the approach proposed for uncovering the 
cognitive contents of ^ given aspects of language. 

As stated initially (see section 0*2. above) this 

constitutes the first of t\io ma;jor stages in the 

* 

cognitive analysis of language. 

' ^ 

The present sections deal vith the second 
ma^or stage. In this stage the- objective is to 
infer, first, the themes of the language from related 
cognitive contents (se.e Diagram II), and subsequently 
the theme structure from the themes* 

At this point in the research, the discussion 
of the second stage. V7ill have to remain programmatic. 
This means that only a general outline of the v;ay 
to proceed in order to infer the themes of the 
language and the theme structure \'7ill- be attempted 
at present. - An approach comparable in depth vTi.th 
that proposed in order to meet the objective of the 
first major stage can only emerge as the result of 
extensive further research. 

Before presenting the outlined approach for the 
second major stage in the cognitive analysis of 
language, the tv70 major stages will be compared in 
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terms of the analytic cboectives proper to each and 
of the methodological apparatus necessary to meet 
them* 



uo 



5 • 1 • Relation of methoclclo^lcal apparatus 

analytic obiectiv-rts In the connitive analysis 
of lannuar^e. 



The specification of the objectives proper to 

/ 

the tv70 major stages of the cognitive analysis of 
language is based on the conception of structure 
held by the author* A structure is regarded as being 
made up of units and their relations* T\-;o types of 
relations are distinguished: paradigmatic (i.e. 



relations of class inclusion) and syntagmatic (i.e. '' 

relations of arrangement) .. In terms of this con- 
ception of structure, the objective of cUiy structural. 

« X 

analysis is to ascertain the units as well as their ■ 
relations, both paradigmatic and syntagmatic. . 

In the present case, the units of the structure 
under investigation are the themes of the language 
(see section ?*2. below)* These units together with 
their paradigmatic and syntagmatic relations constitute 



the theme structure of the language* 

It is proposed that in order to meet the objectives 






stated above, *fo;ir tasks have to be accomplished 

¥ 

successively* 

The first task consists in identifying the 
basic inf ormationiTrequired for the cognitive 
analysis, of language* This basic information is 
constituted by the cognitive contents of given 
aspects of the linguistic sy stem*^ 

C^The second task consists in inferring the themes 
of the language from related cognitive contents* As 

4 I 

stated above, themes are the units of the theme 

structure of the language^ 

The third task consists in classifying the . 
themes of the' language into theme classes* This 
reveals one aspect of the theme structure of the 
language, namely, the paradigmatic relations that 

obtain .be tv/een its u nits*^ .i ‘ 

“iThe fourth task consists in describing the 
arrangement patterns exhibited by the themes* This 
reveals another aspect of the theme structure oi the- 
language, namely, the syntagmatic relations that 

obtain be tv/een its units* 

The relation be tv/een these tasks and. the tv/o' 
major stages in the cognitive analysis of language 
is the following;, the first major stage includes 
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only tas;.: i| the second stage includes tasks 

2., 3 and • •• , 

The methodological apparatus needed to accomplish 
the tasks proper to txhe two major stages differs ' 
greatly in scope. As was shoim by the description 
of the step sequence in the preceding sections, the 
approach proposed here for the identification of 
the cognitive contents of given aspects of language 
IS very elaborate. As will be shown later, -the 
methodological apparatus for th» tasks o-» 

Bajor stage is much less elaborate. 

It is- proposed that this difference is due to 
the different natui^e of the tasks. lask 1 reouires 
the uncovering of previously unknown elements. These 
elements, furtheraoro, are far reaoved from the 
behavioral u.nits from which they are ultimately 
derived (see section 2 . 1 . 1 . above).Hl jasks 2, 3 
and If, on .he otner hand, are concerned vsith the 
organisation of previously identified elements. 

cognitive 

It is proposed. that the minimal units of the ' 
aspect Of the cognitive system that is manifested 
in language are the themes' of the language: the 
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latte? a?a the first orior o-J- sic- — -s- .. 

u- «.xv,_oi.vs i.iiat are ito 

longer in a one-to-one relation to the aspects of 
the linguistic systea selected for cognitive analyst 
The cognitive contents, on the other hand, are 
considered to be in a one-to-one relationship to 
the particular aspects of the linguistic systea 
froa ^vhich they are inferred. They constitute 
therefore the cognitive characteristics of these 
aspects and form the transition froa the linguistic 
system to the cognitive systea. They are considered 
tne aanifestations of the thenes of the language to 
which they are assigned*^^^ 

As already stated in section 5.1. above, themes 
are inferred froa related cognitive contents. la 
line With the discussion in section g.l.6.i. above, 
cognitive contents are considered to be related when ' 

' ey belong ^o the same cognitive problem area. Thus , 
substantive similarity is not a necessary condition 
for the relatedness of cognitive contents. 

It is proposed that to each sot of related 
cogn*vive contents there corresponds a single theme. 
The related cognitive contents to which a single 
theme corresponds are interpreted as the variants of 
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that theme. .... 

2 wo types of theae variants can te distinguished 
on the basis of the aodalitic-s of cognitive content 
. that constitute^vheae. These are: on the one band', ' 
theae variants constituted by basic cognitive contents 
only, on .the other hand, theae variants constituted 
by both basic copitive contents and ramifications 
of the cognitive' contents. 

. The f.r^k gype Oi tneme variants is represented 
by the case in which the linguistic aspects that 
constitute the initial linguistic variables do not 
belong to the sane cognitive problem area as the 
linguistic aspect under investigation. In this 
case, the ramifications of the cognitive content 
indicate a connection with one or several additional 
cogni 1,1 ve problem areas, and consequently with one 
or several additional themes. An instance is the " 
case of the noun sublease membership status .(mass, • 
aggregate, individual and mixed) in the Follow-up 
Study. This classification of concrete .entities ■ 
appears to be an additional manifestation of the 
Papago concept of identity. The ramifications of ' 
the cognitive content of the category of nominal 
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nmbep (i.e.; potentiality for grouping in a single 
locus) indicates, therefore, a connection between 
the cognitive problem of multiplicity and that of 
Identity (see section 3,2..^.'^ . above). 

The second type of theme variants is rgi^esented 
by the case in which the linguistic aspect^festttute 
the initial linguistic variables belong to the same 
cognitive problem area as the linguistic aspect 
under investigation. In this case the ramifications 
indicate only the cognitive significance of the 
linguistic relation between two op more linguistic 
aspects that belong to the same cognitive problem area, 
An instance is the case of the category of 
humanness in the revised version of the Test Case. 

It is an additional manifestation of the concept . 
of identity, the underlying concept manifested by' 
the category of person which is under Investigation. 

It is expected that the ramifications of the cognitive 
content of the category of person that are derived 
from the category of humanness will therefore not 
Indicate a connection between the cognitive problem 
of identity and an additional cognitive problem area. 
They will only indicate the-, cognitive significance 
of the llngistlo. relation between the category of 
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person and- -feha catego-,, of u 

„, ® -' ^Ufflannass. 

connootlon bct^^^n tv« or ror. 
areas indicated b. the 

. eognitlva content of a ./ "^^^«-«ons of the 

^ giVGil aspect n-^ t 
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I " -ifi-i* oelov;), 

the preceding theoretical dis 
with the results o-^ the ®’^‘>sion, together 

^-i.e a basis fl; - -er, 

correspond- to 
evolved in the analysis. 
suggest thenselves wil' " 

collar" " 

“'^tlpiioity. ^e\iUsT" 

-elysls la the cateeo ^ 

l»slc cognitive * ° ry of nominal number, ihe 

■ gnixive content of that e»f- “ 

two cognitive features Of , ^“^^es 

Persion. ^ constl^u* ®°^^°eetion and dls- 

one.r.u.es a theme variant. 

• ^^i'ications: at tf. 

tils category of nominal ®°smtlve content of 

nominal number ird-fe=t. 
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these two cognitive problem areas* 

Additional linguistic aspects belonging to the 
same cognitive problem area of • multiplicity are: 
the category of pronominal number, the category of 
ad^ectival/adverbial number, and four categories of 
verbal number, namely, actor/acted upon number, 
agency number, situational niuaber, and action/event 

t 

number. 

A cursory inspection of these categories suggests 
' that the following characteristics are’ involved in 
their respective semantic distinctive features and 
consequently their respective cognitive contents: 
for the category of pronominal number — dispersion;; 
for the category of adjectival/adverbial number — 
multiplicity of referent; for the category of actor/ 
acted upon number “multiplicity of actor and/or 
acted upon; for. the category of agency number ~ 
multiplicity of agency; for the category of situational 
number — multiplicity of situation in which the 
. action or the event talces place;* for category of 
action/event number — multiplicity of action or of 

• I 

event (see footnote Jj^). 

If later analysis reveals that to these various 
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manifestations of multiplicity there correspond 
cognitive contents in v;hich cognitive features - 
similar to those of collocation and dispersion are 
present, then, the theme for the cognitive problem 
of multiplicity may be expected to relate to an 
opposition of compactness versus lack of compactness. 

The relation of the linguistic aspects that 

I 

belong to the cognitive problem of multiplicity, to 
the corresponding cognitive contents and theme, is 
showi graphically in 

The second cognitive problem area is that of 
individualness. The linguistic aspect dealt with 
in the analysis’ is constituted by the nonextreme 
manifestations of the property of fusion. The 
basic cognitive content of that . category includes 
.the tv/o cognitive features of high lexical gestalt 
and lov/ lexical gestalt. It constitutes a theme 
variant.- 

The ramifications of the cognitive content of 
the nonextreme manifestations of the property of 
fusion indicate a. connection betv/een the cogni’cive 
problem of individual ness and another cognitive 
problem area which cannot yet be specified precisely 
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above)* 

An additional linguistic aspect that belong. to. 
the sasie cognitive problem area* is constituted by 
the extreme manifestations of the- property of fusion 
A cursory inspection of this linguistic aspect 
suggests that a situation similar to that found in 

t 

the noi^^xtreme . manifestations prevails* if this 
is SO) then the theme for the cognitive problem 
of individualness may be expected to relate to an 
opposition of one-of-a-kind^^od versus several-of- 
a-kindhood * 



The relation of the linguistic aspects that 
belong to the cognitive problem of individualness 
to the corresponding cognitive contents and theme, 
is shown graphically in Diagram VI2^ 

The third cognitive problem area is that of 
identity* The lin^^stic aspect dealt with in the 
analysis is the category of person* The basic 
cognitive content of that category includes the 
cognitive feature of ego endovmient* It constitutes 
a theme variant* * 



The ramifications of the cognitive content of 
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the category of person have not been ascertained* 

It is likely, hov/ever, that the . raaif ications der- 
ived from the category of pronominal number and the 
crypto type of animatcnoss would indicate a connection 
between the cognitive problem of identity and that 
of multiplicity, and, therefore, between the tv;o 
themes that correspond to these two cognitive problem 

t 

areas. 

Additional linguistic aspects that belong to 
the same cognitive problem area, are: mutually ex- 

elusive follt^axonomic classes such as those .of 
human beings ( hemajkam ) and things ( ha^lcu) , the 
category of humanness, the crypto type of animateness, 
the noun subclass membership statuses of mass, 
aggregate, individual ^d. mixed, finally., the noun 
subclass membership statuses of possessible and non 
posse ssible* 

A cursory inspection of these categories suggests 
that the following characteristics are involved in 
their respective semantic distincti^/e features and, 
consequently, in their respective cognitive contents: 
for the mutually exclusive foU0:axonomic classes 
categorial characteristics of concrete entities; for 
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the category cf hunianrioss 



essoiitial character! s- 



tics of aan; for the cryptotypo of cairiitsness — 
essential characteristics of living things; for 
oass, aggregate, individual and mixed statuses — ' 
perceptual characteristics of concrete entities 
(see section above),; for possessiblo 

and non possessible statusss ~ relation of concrete 
entities to each' other (see footnote SO ), 

If later analysis reveals that to these various 



manifestations of identity there, correspond cognitive 
contents in which cognitive features similar .to that 



of ego endovnaent are present, then, the theme for 
the cognitive problem of idientity may be expected 

to relate to an opposition of self-awareness versus 
lack of self-awareness. 



ihe relation of the linguistic a-spects that 
belong to the cognitive problem of identity, to the 
corresponding cognitive contents and theme, is 
shown graphically in DiagramJX . 

In summary: .Speculation based on the results, 
of the analysis conducted in the course of the present 
research has suggested three themes of the Papago 
language. Tv;o of these themes appear to be peculiar 
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to tha Papago language-anc-cultura situat;onal con- 
text* Ihay ara: the cosapactnsss'^^ack of compactness 

theme and the self-awareness lack of self awareness 
theme. ^^5 oj;^e themes, on the other hand, 

appears to be nnj^^al*. This is the one-of-a-kindV>^ 
several-of-a-kin^thome. In addition, the two theraos 
peculiar to Papago language-and-culture situational 
context appears , to ■ be related* 

The preceding discussion. allows](^ specify 
further the distinction between three fundamental 
notions in the present approach, namely, underlying 
concept, cognitive content and theme*. 

The notion of underlying concept is distinguished 
from both that of cognitive content and that of 
theme as follows: A given underlying concept is the 

universal concept that is assumed to have manifest- 
ations in a given linguistic system* 

A given cognitive content and a given theme, on 
the other hand, are the manifestations of a given 
underlying concept in a ^given language-and- culture 
situational contejck that can be inferred from the 
linguistic system* 

The notion of cognitive content is distinguished 
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from that of theme as follov:s: A given cognitive 

content is the theme variant that is inferred from 

i 

a given linguistic aspect. A given theme, on the 
other hand, is the generalization that is abstracted 
from related cognitive contents, i.e., from given 
theme variants. 

5.3. From themes to theme structure 

As stated in section ^ above, the theme struc- 
ture is constituted by the themes and the relations, 
both paradigmatic and syntagmatic , into v/hich they 
enter. These t\io types of relation will now be 
discussed in turn. , 



5.3*1* Farad iftmatlc rotations; ' thome classes 

Paradigmatic relations (i.e. relations of class 
•inclusion) are ascertained on the basis of shared 
characteristics in terms of v/hich classes are 



defined. Two types of theme classes suggest them- 
selves so far: on the one hand, classes of one 

constituted by isolated themes, i.e., themes that 
are unrelated to any other theme of the language; 
on the other hand, classes of connected themes, i.e. 
themes that .are related to other themes of the 






language. 2ho relation tv/o or more thenies is 
shov;n by the ramifications of the cognitive content . 
of the linguistic aspects' that. belong to the cog- 
nitive problem areas to v/hich these themes .corres- 
pond. One such theme class includes the compactness • 
lack of compactness theme and the self-av;areness 
lack-of-self av/areness theme discussed in section 
^.2. above. It .is proposed that the characteristics 
shared by the themes of the same class constitute 
the configuration of that class. 

Thus, the characteristics shared by the ,tv;o 
themes mentioned above constitute a theme configur- 
ation. The latter, hov/ever, remains to be ascer- 

' f 

tainod. 



5 .3 . 2 . Svnta.?matic relations; distributional 
patterns of themes 

Syntagmatic relations (i.e. relations of arrange 
ment) involve both relations of . coqc.curr.ence and 
relations of mutual exclusion. They are ascertained 
in terms of a suitable distribution frame. In the 
case of the themes of the language this involves the 
study of the sequential distribution of themes in 
specified types of discourse, such as myth. For 
each type of discourse, hov;evsr, it remains to be 
ascertained what would be a suitable frame in order 
to ascertain the distributional patterns of the 
themes of the language. 
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6» Oonclusion 

111 c inclusion } an attonpi; v/ill be cade to evaluate 
botli the approach followed ^ and the results obtained^ 
in the course of this study. 

6.1. Evaluation of pro loosed aoT^roach. 

I'he approach proposed for the cogn^wtive analysis 
of language that was presented in this monograph stres- 
ses the importance of - operationally defined conceptual 
tools and of the rigorous adherence to an established 
sequehce- of analytic steps. ,It is based- on a chain of 

t- 

inferences that leads from underlying concepts to theme 
structure* Shis chain of inferences includes the fol- 
lowing links; from underlying concepts to semantic dis- 
tinctive features, to cognitive contents, to themes, 
to theme structure. These links in the chain of in- 
ferences correspond to the different levels of abstract 
ion -in the cognitive study of language. 

Both the conceptual tools and the step .se(^uence 
that are part of the present approach had to be grad- 
ually refined in the course of the research. Each 
time a refinement was introduced, it consisted in 

a further specification of relevant distinctions ra.- 







ther xhan in a revision of the basic nature of either 



the conceptual tools or the analytic steps. 

The specification of distinctions relevant to 
£iven conceptual tools peraitteaVto render more ex- 
plicit the bearing of those conceptual tools on the 
cognitive analysis of language. 

f 

Thus, the bearing of the notion of. cognitive 
content as distinct from that of semantic distinctive 
features — on the cognitive analysis of language is 
that It provides the basic information from which 
the themes of the language are inferred. The bear- 
ing 01 the distinction between the two modalities of 
cognitive content on tne cognitive analysis pf Ian- 

is tha-t it ultinately al- 
the relatedness of two or more 



xhe specification of distinctions relevant to 
given conceptual tools also permitted the formulation 



each analytic step. 

Thus, the specification of the various facets 
of a cognitive problem area permitted the precise 
formulation of the four tasks that pertain to step 1 




themes. 



in more precise terms of the tasks that pertain to 




of the step sequence. ... 

ihe refinements introduced in both the c-onceot— 
u&l wOols &nd tne step sequence hcive been discussed 
in sections 2 . 3 • 2 and sections . ]. « above. 

As a result of these refinements, the proposed 
approach to- the cOi^nitive study of lan-uage has a- 
ohieved a certain degree of gexierality. In order to 
insure its complete generality it should be applied 
to additional cognitive problem areas of a very dif- 
ferent nature. I'his question has been discussed in 
section 2. 3. 3.1 . above. 

6.2. Evaluation of results 

In the course of the present research, the ap- 
proach proposed for the cognitive s^nalysis of lan- 
guage has yielded three types of results; (1) ana- 
lytically derived contents; (2) suggested themes; .(’3) 
suggestion regarding the relations that malce up the 
theme structure. 

The reliability of these results can be judged 
in terms of two criteria; (1) a criterion of logical 
reliability, i.e., reliability based on the consistent 
application of the proposed approach; (2) a criterion 






of tested reliability, i.e., reliability based on veri- 
fication by empirical testing. 

logical reliabili--y was attempted by rendering 
explicit the details of the approach itself as well 
as of the reasoning underlying every analytic de- 
cision. Tested reliability was not attempted. 

The results obtained in the course of the re- 
. search will therefore be judged only in terms of logi- 
cal* reliability. They will now be discussed in turn. 

The first type of results concerns the inferred 
cognitive contents. Although neither one of the three 
individual studies is actually complete, it is pro- 
posed that the cognitive contents that have resulted 
from the anaj-ysis meet the criterion of logical re- 
liability without restriction. 

The second type of results concerns the sug- 
gested themes. As was already pointed out, at this 
stage of the research, themes could be suggested only 
by speculating on the basis of both the theoretical 
frame of reference and the results obtained in the 
analysis (see section 5.2. above}. 

It is proposed that the suggested themes meet 
the criterion of logical reliability with the follow- 

. \ 






ixi£; qualification; they are hypothetical results. 

The third type of results concerns the sugges- 
tions regarding the relations that constitute the 
.theme structure, namely the two types of theme classes, 
the theme confugurations and the distribution of pat- 
terns of tneznes in specified types of discourse. 

It is proposed that these suggestions meet the 
criterion of logical reliability with the following 
qualification: they are anticipated results. 

Thus the three types of results meet' the criterion 
of logical reliability to a different degree. 
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Table II. Revised step sequence applied to linguistic aspects 
4^ of Follow-up Study and Case Study 
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e category of ijronoHinal nuober 













Gispersed 

^idacij iiegani} i 



ncndisp&rsed 



I '^o'^odham (cit£ 

tlOIi foiiu) 

"aan, Papag.o" 




'^vaH (citation 
xoriu) "cow" 



^o'^odhad (cita- 
tion forn) "aie-n, 
Papa JOS in/ox a i 
single group" j 

‘^o'^'^odhan (derived! 
lorsi) "rssn, Papa-! 
SOS in/of several! 
groups or' scat- ‘ 
tered" j 



■cicn xom) 
"saguaro cac- 

II 

vUo 

■nahaian (de- 
rived fom) 
"saguaro cac- 
in a sin- 
d:le group" 



nanaozril ^derived 
forn) '''several 
saguaro cacti 
in several 
groups or scat- 
tered" 



i 

I pan (citation 
I fort) "coyote" 



• haivan (citation 
fora) "cows in/ 
of a single ‘ 
group" 

hahaivan (derived 
form) "cows in/ 
several groups 
or scattered" 



■*oij. voitation ■ 
fom) "house" ; 

IcLiki* (derived i 
fom) "houses | 



^Cu 



in a single 



group" 



ii:-:i* (derived 
fom) "houses 
In several 
groups or scat- 
tered 



baahan (derived 
foiti) "coyotes 
in/oi a single 
group or in/of 
several groups 
or scattered" 



•^avT (citation 


i ^ -r 

1 ^u‘>uvi (derived 


1 form) "woman" 

] 


1 i‘orm) "women 


1 

r 

) I 


j in/of a single 


j 


1 group or in/of 1 


I 


! several groups 


1 

J 

« — 


or scattered" 



dailcud (cita- 
tion fom) 
"chair" 

cLaaaiimd ( deri 
ved foia l) 
"cnairs in a 
single group" 



cat claws in 
a single 
group" ' 



dtiuda^icuu ( de- 
rived fora 2) 
Oi*airs m 
several grouts 
or scattered) 



(derived 
i orn) '* catclav/s 
in several 
groups or scat- 
tered) 



I i 



zero corph 




erIc 



■figure 14 . Sets displaying the rclat^o- o-p -v, 
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S / 









all siiiaates (e. e; !. 

iinimals) anr! 

' ^nose inaniiiat'GS! t^ar • ' 
t>'fl+ oiiau- a^e ira- 

; a<scri'Ded hursan sts ' 

I ‘'^s (e. sa^^iaro, com) 



! ^ix iiiar' •'■'•• '-v-^- -i -t «*. 



neitlior 



V-I. \jQ 


;no,ve ascribed 


1 

1 


of animates^ 


1 

.jhraaa Status !. 


! 


o-ci'.', iria/i'es 


jno* are ina^es ■ 




Ox oims , 
^ ^ 


iof animates * ' 


1 



I X ea'jhers , 
i sidu-i-iains 



^ole ill xv.g I meLVoersIii-o -n 

speech Situ- i the_^oarel-o=:^^ 

Ox person 



♦ 



I ^\J^Q J_Q. 



j ^.^^•loersh.l’the s-o 7 i b c.-T.-.-. 

I sav-ua- ■ia.cHsit-aa- -'ir c- 



3 <aa 2 ?essej 7 


! 

j 1st person 


addressee 


! ^ • 

2nd person 


referent 


3 rd person 




pern 



Pi^e 15. Relation of the a-p -» 

to the oateW VpSlr^ 
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‘»ry*'g**T'w*< * fwer ^ < » ' 









addres- 


! 2nd ' 


i 


see 


1 pers.; 


i J 

‘ i 


refer- j 


' 3 rd I 


i 4 

1 . 


ent ! 


pers. 1 


I 

»; J 







(g) 



-iilst 1. 







© 



iai;e naniiir- 

1^*4. ^3 v.a-jli . 

'-’o«-v,£iaoG s-javas: 



. haivaa, cai-Ue“ 

^vlclVi doo^ ** 

•taiviefi] 

vaaaoe "acsouito" 

cu'avf a j «i'-»c.%v -• .*. II 

?as^£.o ip.« -v/^ “•> 

a*Gaau.ouGe" 
c'acul "chicl:a-‘i» 
icalcaicu '* quail" 

'i'O'fcoa "aa-^ii 






i'S v;i*ja individual t 



^ype a siaius: 



pe*j" 



xoisa "horse; 
visilo "cali" 

aoviu "oastra-ied bull'i 

•tcaavui "sheep" 




Aaisia’fce nasi in -^ unirc' 

wi^i^s wata illdiv•■:r•5'^'^•‘ j 

-c^iVu.aaax cype 2 status: 

baan ."coyote" 

• SO"s "do^^" 
i:o?ovS "i’at-tlesnaic?" 
aailiosX "centipede" 



o 
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(d> 



' iG-oG *lGZ;i 21 ^’ uiliiis V”" -^-V - 

- w^vA.iii:cea status; 

2s©9 o . ‘•vT’oi;^ 

. ■ 2 UUS "Eooiiilc bird" 

Tuvhiaal "vc-ive-i ar-" 

. siivi v;hi-ic— iail deer" 

• Jioldodi -a eroxra oi. Sapasos" 

I nau-i nate naiai-i'?- v*--)-o . -jl, 

UiiloS V 7 ith a^/^Aarrc-'- 



status: 




3 ia '’hailstone (c ) *> 

■ auuhi »»drops of rain» 
cuuku!*? “ n ■"* -a -V - 

^ j^^ec^ss o; neat" 

si^l- "ci^-aret-eii 
. ?ahid "yeai*" 
ohf "woirds " 

•taa-tasi "teeth." 
aelho^ ’"ocotiilo" 

"Wild onion"' 
tohavs "bnittlehush" 

U i saaj.j. .^iXa cactus " 
vasai "grass, hay 

biihhiag "aoraiag glory (a creepel’)" 

Vipaoi "vai'icty oi oholla cactus" 
•piXican "whfSat" 
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■r^a f r— 



IP,... 1, 1. . ■ j.| ii. ^fm..w ip>i . i n. ^ 



















l/is'o 


(cont'd) 

i 


1 




« 


htuuH 


"beans" 








nauh 


"corn” 








nepi 


"variety of scuach" 




, 




haaoas 


"potatoes" 



'••a, 




acaij^e '-a-is wi^;h ladividaal ty.s 1 .--a-,-. 

* da^a§ " chair** 
liiaa^iiia **car** 
si 2 a.n "sleeping' inat'* 

?en£a ••cioi:hss» ‘ 

?xaji<,ci "0xj.ej?ai:4* vsucii as a baslcot) " 

a 

Tl^iTl *i TTi M *u C 21 £rn*? v' c* • •* . 

c^uo vvxun anaxvidual -type 2 status: 
"bii "uood oil a plate" 

vasio “liquid la a coataiaae- wi"i a. wide oiosa 
(saca as a £lass)“ 
cifi ■ ;’l 2 iQ'u;tli‘' 
no?o “head" 

^a?an "pair oi wiii^s” 



r.> — * -» 



i (D 



inaraziate naiiin^: 'units v;ith 2ii:^:ed status; 

^ihru^- "devil's claw” 

*•’ :se^*ai /'creosote' -hush" 
hui "aesquite” 
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ic 












\CQizrc*C) 



Tuupao, »ca*j’s cla-v-’ 
'^a^.avlL "'b'iifialo ^'o\ird‘’ 
“sa^uaro eacwus" 



i'ianir^ uTii ;,s of the set air^arlzed as ■ to an: 
having nass status: 



aucncss, all 



<( 






•vaa^a 


“dou"li‘' 


poxol 


"com ^iTuel" 


cu?i "flovic" 


cevagl 


" cloud (iness)" 


tchi “ 


cotton" 


navait 


" sa^uaro-cactus 


3'auki 


“rain" 


jevud 


"soil" 


naatai 


"ashes" 


majiia^jio^. "watex* scun** 


?o?ohia 


"sand" 



’Er|c 



» T» c yy * ' ' 






■TT» ^,i ncr>* ?»« i. ^ p t w 



4 



© 




^ units a^^ro^-ate 






10?0 



“Iiair" 



si^*al " ci£anetts '* 



© 



xissiins units vith individua 
anijnals:' 

tOOlo ""bull" 
xoiga “horse; pet" 



s ja JUS in wno 






se*j or 



-waning units with individual type 1 sta 



ous in the set oi 



. thing's; 



pilsa "hlanicet" 

3:i£3raitakug »iar for sa^uaro wine" 



hanin^ units T;ith individual type 2 sta*j'as 
animals ; 



m une sot oi 



O 



o . 
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jevho "gopher" 
uiavid "mountain lion" 



1 1 






! 

k 






6 



I'ist 2: , (cont^d) 






*uni-ss wiuli individvicil type 2 
thin^^s : 



w uG 2.^ 



Ca^O 33 ^ 



do?a£i' ‘'Licuiitairj* 
Vul^ “eye” 



ia::ia»- units wits siirsd otaius tjie 33.;. 



ia±s, 



:::ee?G “woli" 

v.<.v^4.i4 m ,>u. VSa.VcS»/ 







x.a:nin,2 wiits witli riasa -iT-.-.o 



o WcL ^ A r-> -*•'*■* A-.*:* JL** • 

wmp uuk/ ^4.41.0 3 c i/ OZ 



cu?i “flo-or" 
riTada^S “vrater" 




I 

{ 

J 

'o 
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List • 5 ; 




List 5 A. 



Sain^le of ncTiiic^' u^its rc-^errir*^* to _ _ 
^scriced ^£-I-^‘^-_statv^^ in the vrahin^c s 



€■ 



^ • ??w[±^2=2w“2^1_22=2-d‘s 

'^I'^itoi (naiiie of cnlt'jre hero) 

Jeva^ haaizai "Sarth 2-Iedicine Kan" 

^o*^OiC (naiuO oi a L'cns'cer) 

il:iZ±^":22i_2*r=:?:2l2 (cill exco^pt tho do^‘?) 

‘^U'^vhia ‘?0’‘?odhan "Bird People" 

Ceecen ‘^O'^odhaii "Insec1> People (lit.: little people)" 
loixtho^ ‘^O'^odharzi "Spider Kan" 

Jevno ?0‘^odham "Gopher •Kan" 

•• Haaxan "SagTiaro Cactus" 

Euuh "Corn" 

Cevagi '?0'?odhain "Cloud Kan" 

Kevel ^0?odhain "V/ind Kan" 

Ju-oki ?0?odhan "Rain Man" 

Xaxkaj ?0‘?odl'iam "Kirase Man" 

5. Mythi cal o elGstial_oh2ects 

'lax "Sun" (never called ‘^o'^odhan, but said to have 
legs and a house) 

Maxad "Moon" (sard to be the mo'cher of Coyote) 
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> ny p >v.W f >i 












r/""t;jiiiHi.i II «, * ■ II 1^11 1, I 



Ic!- o 









<-.o w y V/. q:j‘ 



•* -, ^ SJ k 



••:.v.: ascribed lr.;:\r- 

2* -•-«-*cic» / rcL# ' j_ Lf^r ( ^ 

~—iii.— CL V wc; V ^ 

Oeari'jfl.T r*•^/:i^••^^ -j v% -^V -V ** 

— ci 



2. • •» r-» • w 



««v/*«. Cm ^ * ** *•<•• 



liuavx "i;:uio deer" 
ba-^a^- "ea-ie” 



2. : 






tiCaaxac^i (a pooij)- 

5. '^^ii}^^i_ob;^ect3 

stai* 

scalp orZ aii eiicny 
5- 5^^Si2e3_pfJni^T.an_be 
effigy of a pars.oii 




i. £:sjmals (sae H. Underhill, Si ne.^^ 

2 • |fejug al ‘oh eno ine na ( ibid . ) 
wind 
cloud 

III. 2n;ci;ties airoearin" in-drcanq n-.-* 

Jsee fH:~9gp 

I • t^jjpa ls 

all except huavi "rrule deer” (sec P p-nrit.-*.-in--T, 

2s2aso_Indian_asUgion, p. fj) '* 

^^til!rS? p?° 69 f ^ (see op. 
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i'ist 3 D. Scuv._r,io of r.'A7.i;v; ur.i-is refer- i;; 




©"b^SCilS 

moi^21*ucl2.^S 

white feathers 
3. I{na^*Gs_of bii-ds 




■ unius to eni:i-jies 

i*i^ierenu aonnvri£.n_statv.s in ihe vra!':*-:'-'-'-/ 
i:ii±®_2£j"22iSS^a;;£_rca342 5 3) 

1* iiiTifc^olo^’ical_bej£^G 

(naniG oi cultiirs h.ero^ 
lio'^ok (naiue o^ a laonster) 

2 . Gho sts 

Kokoi "Ghost” 

£iiiS§^§ (all Ox then) 

2iSSiS'(ali of then) 

5. Li§^-zS^e_22ii£±s (all of then) 

I • 

6. ^at^al_nhenonena (all of then) 

7. IaW^_ob;iects (all of then) 




^r|c 












1 






i 



I Q 






lOOItfoiEs 



1 .. 



OCC V 4O^''J.0o C* ; *r» ri • • 

’ Sfady ot Oo-.-- 

iutxvo .Syctouo", .Ij’.t'-J.’O-OO-'O'-' - 

...^., ... . •' p. ft;, 

-or., u. C., v-oa. 

, .^. iiinvai^y jiogg 

uc-xi -...xl;... cocrxxtxvo p;.ocos£;oc Uico oalloc’ int<...Ueoi.xve 

j^^OCGGGOrj OIL' i'O’OV^O ■: / ■ 1 

-.oo.u..o.iaj. p.vocesoGc) niicli as ca-'je^;- 
oi-i:jc-ion, i2iirereiioe or .-enoral^-v-mv ^ ■ 

1,/ ^‘01iCOu.’lifxl ’•i'l'"''! '>’ork . • • • 

-xo-i .-10 ooipu-cive patterns tlat can be iji- 

I’oi-reu I'l-erx the oboorvation o- ciat-a-n - • • 

^ uGnavj-or. Por 

^^-^^CllSSioil Oi' ‘t'lG 3 '*“. Tn-» /■■'■?•'•'•'• 

■‘"^ ■‘ -^*®-'enoe beiiv'een the Oixtliro;)- 
o^oc;i8t'o Unolvidia., tiio ii:acv.iet*s) and the ’.«-/c}xolo-' 

LklUIlOclH HOIJlilQV r\/^ 't 

n . . . • * f ±n 

^^0*1 f r« ■* .- 4 -' ^ ^ 

, -x-xxxCx._-^.n^^a’02olo,_l2t, Vox, U, lio; 3. 

I'a^t 2, Jimo 1964, oopooially gr— 

of Part'icipan-ws' i)i'-?Grc.o-;n-^i, 

"°^“-'XOA", pp. 330 - 242 . in this 

‘jU il.irii'y ^ •r]\Cj 0<V' ■JjO"’'’* irr 

-o 000 . 0 O. ...0 00l?lcVG tl]LV’C the 

w. XOCU.SGG upon iiliO iitoCc' 0 *'* T ' '■' 

^ I, - i'..c.tx,iGd codes snared 

oy i,Toups oi‘ iiidivldiiaT <■• tr\*-i ii 

iuxv.aml., vnulo tiio povoboloicist foouaeo 

wpon t)ie intellective pi-ooes-e- of • 

r-^u^-eooe.4 01 one individual.*' (t^ 

OV.A \ • 



230) 



^ A distiiiotlon: ia intended bewoen a co-ni-f™ . 

a coojnioive systen and 

a conceptual s\|stei;i. 









I . 



© 






FtJl 



.. , -<■» « oo.',r.i-,ivo 

'••••'- i'e;-ei’£ -.o 



0-' i’ealit-y — ;,g^. ,. . — 01 ' oi' aspootg 

*.wxu oy a oeo^^lG ' « 

«:g ot;-:or ao,id «>■> ' * ’ " shyster., 

“inception o- reality ? ^’<=^’=-:=iiaed 

7;;;= °; ~ 

PlUIooophioal °°^^cepJual syatoDc 

• , raathe: la-^T o 

2y=to;;atio clegcritjfion o-' 1. " ' 

- o. iane«a,., 

'PnA •;,... . 



/,nv .. '■i* o LU*G , 

*^e ^’portanoe oi fie ,^-!»*- 

.'Qllougc ^ _; ‘ ?‘’opoaed here ie 

^j-iojo ^or vai’vimr. ,•* 

0*0 r\»r* 

Oi’ tile Heaboi- o- . , ^'^ess 

--V0 

«. . h« j.c.„ ^2,- ” 

Pa-rtorns ^.hioh he aiag ^o ^ °°^itive 

■^o to describe; 



^ Hore e:c')licitlv x- 

- .ue postulation o-' v. • 

intecrx-atodneGo of a °* 

-'0 -o.e 3t^,^.,::r : ^ -P^leo that 

or diecrepaicy 

®ado roc-ardii^- the ooeoif-c ' ^^“'^-"^vioa is 

i.-«res 0.^0 related. ‘ " t,.o s w 



ao ass^t.ptioa « ruMe ■.■ 

s-oecii-’i r. ©itner, re^’'^->^-- 

“Peciaio way in „jy_ , ■ » 3;^aa.'dine 

- .0 «. .... •» 

Proaohes. -^nj*edj.ot»s and Oplor’s ap- 



'■-'iie speoifioation of tn„ . 

«..es Of the oul- J 

tae theses of the 



ur|c, 






j 

9 



^ i 



O 



FM5 



c 



I 






ra r. 



' u.‘:0 C'«'*'-V^f 



’G OIL tlieir ini;oi'--'G'’ 

Here ix-'-'ii-v-i -^•^-^•I'eaneGs, ig 

-^^•-vxuea ae of 

-s ^^*^**“ 0^ * 4 /i *^0 «% * 

0* the . • . “''^•‘* ^■-<^- not 

— ^iy 3 o-ii'.esio. 

A . 

‘ --^le pos1:iaa-jiop o- -s.. 

* o~ 1/..0 separate t’-.or.irk r,~ 

■fco eaoil o«-sr. -■■, ' ' ' •'’'-"'^“■'-^■es related 

‘6- veopyin^. degrees nre-^en-o-' ■ 
oldorod a , P*e„en.oa aere ic con- 

-“-^--'ulatioa 01' tile Sai,^r-'-Wr ^ 

J-t; xa ^ A/Potiiesis. 

•'0.„a no„nig. tiiat at tile ort'-e- n- ■- 
pearch, a le— ...,. °'^ Pi’eseat re- 

SiJociaio interpretation of f -o '■i ■ 

^^C^Potaooic had been adooted. i. - 
■«»0« „, ,, 

oT, i,,ie initial a-ov^ni.-'-? 

^-lo-.recl for t-ir- --.^o ... ^lon 

*ic possieij_i-f*tr‘ /-v-p _.-j' 

oj. ej. tiler o-io 

-•1/. '-'.1C iHi j. I leno ■ -.'<- 

«He 0 jiier - p, 

■^* G*, Gi'‘ilier lan.'nia^-(:i 

or ouitr-.-o i^rrim- ■ “ ^-^-'leacin:: oixitui-o 

— ifithout innT v=-Tr. 

Heceooa--' r,r,--r.. - . -*-^P-yAH£; a 

- ■^•^.:-ni3i.i between tlie Uo, 

-W postviation of t’-e fe/o 

‘'-'^®^-® structures is a 
"- Ox^xcation of tUo irni-l ». 
reader -■ - . -->^iJ. assimptioiv. ij, 

■'■-““Or ;-!ore specific 

t.'o ■-.jn -■■■ Pos^felatioii o--'” 

“'-e MO ...one otructi'ro'- • . ' 

tested. Ti.,..-., ...' ■■■“ '^■■'.onablo to bexifi ■ 

-1—1 cao scope of the n-..e.-e-i“' r.« 

G'^Gr, IIQ to-'-iv,,. nov/- 

S.O a b oei.i’otof' • 

lataoriir; the iitfoitiatio.n regarded ^ ^ 

“C-sting not oray of fo ^ to 

J Oj. u,.o uapir-V/borf iiYnn+ii*.-- 

1^ A A' ^ •‘vi.^0 ifiiesiG — . 

e:rjeiit to vhicb 

“■cn laii^aa£i'c dete'-^^iino*- ■> .i 
boliavior — h-'- ^^‘'G^.unos ciiltva*al 

biu alee that of -i 

r . 0- xoo 0:)posite — -j .. 

G- bOxlu oO Alii-'- - > •'••■ C., t%)Q 

cul jurai beIiavio>' • 

vio^^ tiiat i- . ^ ^-r.MAQs the T/orld 

^ ---oo.ea in c^ee in; 105). 
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o 



o 



ru <1 

, - o.-lowi. ;‘i ■, rj i • ^ 

• '.•'idC' \jO •• ' . 

- ;,.o arjci-n.n-jio'.ic in i;}-.© 

CO -11*0'; oi_' 'j_‘n^rQ 

— f.,-- *i{.j Ce^ wC‘-IL:l C,3‘0GC"uG O'*"' T a 

v;cro olx:oi<vou to teUe tiio preoont a;.pi-oo.oh. it 
=:-.ovad 00 oia-Laoiiion tl-,at those asstwptioas vere not 
o:cp.-..Lc:;."v; at t:-ic oircGct of the reGoarc‘»’ 

-.aioy oricr^’cd 

in t:w oo-ai-oo oi' to.o actual con&iot of tiio vca-io-.w in- 
aivllual inYocti:;ationo. xh^s is in ooi-oraity •.•1th tno 
^eqax.'o...Gnt:^ oi' 'jiio inductive r/iotliod io-.loi/oci ’ne-c- ro- 
c=a.oh ohouli start out uithf^iS^t of thoor-^ 

0 Jxctil txfiix i.ioijilodoXo * ”* Cell ir 

oao^o...c^l ..p..araoas. •mo anpav-afas should 
he b-uilt -ap a’afiually on -the basic of expo-rienoe. 

“ filo throe fimotions of laaeuace as diso-assod here ai^o 
ioican froa t;io uoiio of Karl 23-a:aler, the psyoholo;;ioal 
1 -j.eo-j.oo o^ vuo Pracrae Scliool of Imcuistioc. BiSilor’s 
nolo^; ao t,x'Sjisiated by p. j; Garviji (see tlie lat- 

ior>s ■■aeferentlal Adjustments sad Liniuistio Structure-, 
^SSsLiin^liiatica, .Vol. 4 , ho. 2, 1544 , pp; 53 - 60 ) 
iG used, . except in the case of t-ie priioai-v/ f’.inotion: 

.1 n • 



u 



ho tom -referential function" is preferred to Garvin’s 
"reprosen.tative f-unction". 

Eoaan Jal:obson lias proposed a uore elaborate list 
of functions for laniuase. Por a prosen-tation of Johob- 
■son-s fro. 10 - of reference, see Bell H^os, -fhe 3th.nc£- 
rapny 01 Spoahing", ^-ntlgon g- ^ ^y Boiavln -r^ 

rh .0 /mthi'opolonioal Society of Washfnston, pp; 29-38, 
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a y=.riety of -boliavior a;-:d ip therefore roi-ar-ded 

0 . oenaviorai aanitestation of the^ lo^aoai d.bisr.pion 
of laii£iuar;G . 






’!')ell ilyi.ies, of), c*-’-^- -in -?- • ^ 

> .. 0 _„. J.n o, gpeal.;s pf ‘'contrast 

Wi',iun a sot" (j). y) also of "Conti'""-'- vi-'-Vi-- -i 

7. vj- ^oxA OX <^3 u , v/xthin. a reLsvant 

f 22 ffi 2 (valid) frame" (p; 18). ^ 
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"" Por -a detailed discussion of these .units, see op. cit; 

.-^A -X. U.0, f.;io cao-oihction hetveen the three types of ' 
loj'.ical laiits listed here is eased o-o 

aubgti-cv.ti^h/potcntial: cinp-Ie le.tenes have no'pubptifa- 

tf ‘n potential; le^e„e elueters have a limited substito- 

u-o-A po-ov-.-Aoial; lexeme' con juiicts nave a^roia.ofyely un~ 
lii-Uted enbstit-atioii potential. EWep in Snalisb a-'o- 
for a pi,i;-;ie ionoi„e -.crackpot; for a l.erie ol-uster 
-- coffee pot (toa ppt, etc. )3 for a lexer.e cononnot"'"' 
.- PX: po-c (red pot, expensive pot,- boa-atiful pot.,, etc.) 
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• Xif o:nna::t -vords arc speec-b f orns obtain"d in the oource ' 
ox^ olioitinii paradii".s as translations of short utterances, 
fflioi-r bo-arnlai-ios therefore depend on -the elicitation .q-ues-. . 
olon used by tlio investi ■>');{; or. •• • • 



In the coiU's,x of the 'iv-seareh mentioned in fn. 2Q-, 
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tccL,;Lc<}^ A.' 0 :f^ c---inr.<iA4;a^^ ?' ' 

^Gvo^opodi it is based on t-*© C''^t'*oi'rft** 

tnG sea-ccnces oi te^'ts V-. v. , 

■*; .If --'-ylve cppaicers acting* as 

* ~ .w.*. Control is 
-0..aev< d :^y .rpspnti;- t:io subjects uith a prepared list 
or P%a ::ras.s Sro. utech,tbay are dire^ to choose 
, 50.. .(ihcl-udfcc tile option Hnone appUes«V 

bciiaiiiorai- .Slits in this case are tiip ,fo*s 
OAie,i ti 4 :s«bjeota isepi :ji^e proaptod the nhoice o| n , ■ 
JOx Vic.-,... p.-rapnrase . ikese. foiias are oaliod cue roms. 
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ifP oO oxiii'v,' j^Y ‘b6’T“/*^'^ ^*+ V. -i.** 

t y Vv*4 kr:V'O^Uj 2.21 iJilG i.* 

diraension 

-•jcre 01 syeh,, correspondence bet^^ aiinlytic -units 

and b.fe,„^oral units:: not all ^a:«atical units are 
also itiiornaat \iqsas.. 
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Ir.ote that- 


ctLioUdiiai 


cp/xidition, 


oi vari'-/ 


te. G^ainiot 


A stat( 


e^tstci a'I. 


•G-. , ei' 



^sf^ern 



- . , eitno^ in Sra.:Hatical or in lexical terns I 

le .cpnsiderGd^ ouiibsirc;!.. 6 . 
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2-;io. ppsition Mc-ld ho^V s-, •>- • "/ 

. -,-iu 110 x 0 lo in xcecpini- with SaiHr Atate- 



.... X...0 .ls..iaa;;o ia an essentiijlly perfect .mans of ' 
oceprossion ...,id„ co..iiunication aaona' every imown people:" ^ 
boo liis "la.4uai^e" in pavid tf. HaniolbaUic, ed. . Selected 
i-au:^-...s Q. ddwa-d »nnn|l. Ihiifflaffe. n„n-„pe and 
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M* paijf,, 1949), 



bv 



;;itn cul-uural rolatlvis^. I:, other ;;o4*d3, it ii 
oclieved that in all Isaip^ux^os there are ..^oinie lor rc- 
. - c- ^ j.i i;f_, v-0. e/or./tnii^*, out tl-.at tlicse ivie/£aio nay diicler 
£iroas;J.:/ 1-0;: one lav:;.;a^*£;o to the no:-:t. ;?hu3, rathotV;':-. 

tnero r.i:.iy net b.; a caie^oiy of £;oiider in a civen laii^;ua-e, 
there are «tiU ways ol dillerentiatin^ botvrpon laaleq, 
:^o..aio3 ^v:.: a3o::ual entities (e. ^., throui;h the lexicon^ 
-si-G c..*.oo„ory 0^ ienner, therefore., irj regarded ac naii- 
iieatincj a prohaoio universal concept,, imiely, one 
iiavi?!/: -ua do vJitli the identity oi* entities (see fn. 52). 
^'or a list oi t:ie aepnet:; of lcp.4^0 tliat ^lifest the 
Co.^copu o... luicntity in Pap.*\£;o, see section 4. 2. 1. 1. p. i 



ine assw^iption hehdnd the I^pothosis advanced here 
that of the psychic unity of nanlcind,. Per a discus- 
sion of tliis topic, see Anthony F. ct WaHace, "She 
Psyciue Unity of :han]:ind" in Bert Kanlaii^ ed. , Studying* 
■Personality Cross-<haiwal3y , pp. 128-164 j Earper i .now,. 



Eew York , 1961. 
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lo J.S vorth notinci that native speal-sers — or actors 






are not li;ce.ly to ho avare of tlie imdorlyine concepts 
postulated ’oy tiie analyst, althow;h they a«y b© av;arc 
of s<¥ae of their laaijifestations. SUua, . it is veiy un- 
lilcoly tliat the fapajfios are aware of tlie existence of 
a ooneept of aultiplieity as 'oeiJig aanifested in the 
oateaox'y of noalnal nusiber. 2hpy se^, however, to 
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;w 0- the feortonce"^ ontitieb eoin^ docs- to- 

^:C‘‘:iiqr Oi’ diiipoi’aed (see section >. 2. 1, 4. i..),, 
naiiii-cstation of the bpneept or yAatiplicity tliat JLs 

peculiai^ to the i'apa4-p laiitroa^c-^ceid^cd situational 
oontent. 
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2hu§, the cuialysis og the cato-o?y of noaiiial avafaer to 



il»api%i;o eoateibuteg to &a aatorgta;-idiai; pf ' tJ;e more elab- 
orate* situation fpun''’ inthp case pf verbal nwroer.. 



Ic sGoas tiiaj to the sciviantip distinctive foatures' 
of tlic one cate^-pry of npniiiea iutifeor' (see section 



3 . 2 . 1. 1, 2.) there correspond '^several categories 

of veruixi ntoibo? (goq Dtoia-aa 'fXp, as followsa to ttie 



two seutotto cUsttofitiye featog^of otaslenoos of 1-ocas 
sac mcatr.alioity of ioCus > iii^^oS^ponm the one 



Qtooiiofy of sitoatl 



taatioaei amfoor. 2o the soatotto disti:-i- 



crive feature of gS.'ii-lcae&s of er.tity, ttore soea to- 
Goi-resuoau tuo catesorles: that of actor/acted-upon 

nai.!’o»r tod tiiat of s;;oiioy aumher, to. addition,, one, oat- 
Ofory seoMs to ho restrictod to verbal auisber a;-id not to 
i'-ave an analo- i;i aoratoai number; ' aetion/evont nuifoer . 
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2huo, tl;e noa;un£ variaiits that coiTespond to a civen 
aspnot of lan-uase allow (1) t^^^BSjj tJie Semaiihc dis- 

• A L ^ A 

tractive features of th^^t a^eot, tod 



,tho Ui^orlyii^' ooroopt tJiat it manifests. 
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m^n'. ■■■ 

, 'Sb.-iO C-’/i.'''"-*'* •“■>'»':» r**?' •■•'»-' . j * . 

‘'-4^ "oro^ 

nouii;j he:sho:it* liin-. ^ 4 . 

t;ie posse 'JSiVO c'il‘'o''r“Trt^ ■•»••■ 

.i«o, alia ‘DiiG oosces- 

oivtf jjs-oaoaKs 

A pnot st-ady coiiduoted by the author oucs^-sto that 
tno,^^.edorlyin^. concept is tiiat o? identity (see in. .6.) 
aie coiicopt is pbsfeaatod on tlx- bo.=is: oi the rd^^-e of 
variation of the catoeoJy of gender, as revere 
ay 4ho ruaiin;; units tlsat oasi eit}-.er cooocw with, or 
^ejx..cG, coi-riers of the catespry of gender, 2hese 
naniag units ai.e obeer^ed to refer to all t}je entries 
ax^led out by the culture, it ic concluded, therefore, 
tnas so the distinctions displayed by tlie category of 
sender t^re oorrespond distinctions coneernihg the iden- 
tity of entities as viewed by the otature. 
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Jiiu yiie -^-pcedui'e proposed hero for ascertainin/.^ 



diswiiictive features, is- . - -on , 

oslls .. structural ,sensntios.. (see op. cit. in fn. 6, 
171. it is. in the tradition of 2oaan jahoboon's' 
analysis of «» senentic distinctive features of the 
nussiarr verb and the. Kussia^r oase systk (see Iris "Sur 

Si,ruhkur dos russisohen Verbuas", Ciiaris^^^ 

j^lMuagen ario. obiato . cq. .. , 

s=.> PP. A.-64, Cerole hinguis- 

ticue do Prague, Pre^ue lo-io 

» ana .has. "Boitrag sur 
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v/Iieii i^eforrir * 
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«o several porcon.'-i (Pav)a- Ao'. saiiG^ > 

* vtliaiioa? 

o oGveia* persoTic (T'a’Da^’or) f'^^ori d"*''*'’rt • 

,u^Ok.; x^oyi aiAxereirc yillaiUea?" 
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^ ^ ppppsitteas recpi-ded in 

0 -^ oxus researcl- ^ le course 
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^Q apppi.tain ;riae-o-. o ’ " ^ 
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•^eo :.adoleine i.atiiiot u-* 

- — > -jou;' Classes a-y). b»oi- 

rapu/io", ii:.:.-.i.ie-’-i >•-•' ' ' ''' -‘'•'•ono.v.y 

156.1, X)Vi, Vo- , 54. 

'•’->• roprintod ia sen ' 

-Socie-'-y. ,, r>- . • .' ^ ^gu^e 

v.»o-Q , . I aarnex' i ap,. ., , ^ 

^ ^ - * ‘^°-‘ » ‘•w I'oidc, 1964. 
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^he .:oaI o:; thoae i^oui* tasks is to -provide a.i auowor to ' 
tho v<)rv 'iirfic\i:.t quosticn oi* “how dp you ,aipw w]ierc 
to start". 4ccordi:i4* to aoger Browii, students of ethnp- 
science arxve started "All over the place with firewood , 
hinsnip, botany, colors, numeral classifiers, and 
tjasi. i'rsjco nas hit on the only principle that could 
possibly su;^:in.ri^ this practice: ^Indeed, short of a 
conpl^te description of a culture, the preferable strut- 
e^gr IS probably to focus, in. dep.th on a variety of domains 
... (^>. «.5), Bux this IS a strate^ tiiat can be realised 

in so many ways -that, it gives little guidance,” f^rans- 

Hoy Goodwin d^iindradG and 

.. A. Kiraball ^P?3Bey^j^eric|n_Ant^ 55 ^ 

ho, 5, Part Z, June, I964, p,. 246). 

i*or a discussion of the topic of hov; to starts .see 
also Stanley Hevrmaii, "Semantic Problems in Graimiatical 
Systems end Lexemes",- • in Hari^ Hoijer, ed.,, Lan^a.-^re 

Memoir 79, pp- 

82-91 (19>4). 
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ifote ttel; ifEe tenaiadXoiS^ fifiopted hero is ditfereat frora 
that used- in the Pilot Study, fhe terras eitation forra 
and derived forraCs) are introduced in order to aOoomodate 
tho case in which a singular is reduplicated, hn examnle 
C* a nonreduylioaited, oitatiCa foiti, oentrastiag Vfith two 
derived lorras (luimely plural and distfibutiye) is; 

"chair (sg.)" versus dada^g "chairs (pi.)" and daddaiSoif 
.«Bhdi;^ (4istr.)". Jai example of a reduplicated citation 
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^ OX .Ti *0 fj*<^*^* . - » • • /* 

uvo). i.:.'-,,,': ■■ «« 

“por,on(s^. l^apagpCs) (s^^pj. v versus 



2o22odhcuii "•;erso'i(*' 1 a \ / 

^ ^ ' > - ^ipa^-o (s ) (dis-fcr . ) " . 



4^ 

^ n\\ 



i>erty or fusion as it anniien to the n' i 

Vi© pnonoloalcal 

airnensiov; V'- Vh^ov, - or«.»-«x 

*i‘-o peen aescribf?d bv Gbav»i«o « t- , 

i«‘. hpclcett as fol- 

Jit^inte pHonolo.io ,onstftuents io not occ^ in' 
^^-tteranco. ns. the inaivid-oai, ..io.s oooui in a nov of ^ 

“-10KS. Eather, they o.c.o-ai. in .clusterin-s t- - ' 

. - tapse occiu* 

; ; * f"" « » », » ,h. i.« 



'aluiisore, 1955, p. 43), 
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B©i p^C oil© T56X**’l ^ n o i 

‘ '«s finally af opted 
ueiTOS Stvjh .as S2 -te-^winel rtr*.('A«n * 

. ^,w,..r.inologioal unitr and. "tentinologioa 

. oneness-- ha4 suggeated thensel^^ 

-^^Pto that in the- initial version of the Case .gtudy 

i e notion Of the underlying opneept as the linh hefesen 

^inauio.io data &nd the eoa'nitive .d.3r.ension was at 

Bissing. • Ehe grop±,ne; f or an adequate for, dilation 
-^..tne. oogn«iVe proa 

i ioation ,01: tne li>>guistie aspect, nader investigation. 

Shis 1.3 rofLoted n in the two statements that were suo^' 
cossively proposed to specify the connUtive problon area 
• oe.ore the notion of underlyii^ - concept was taicen into 
Pooount., She first- statement described the ccdnitive 
..roaleg area as OOnsisting of the relati on - 

•UJfli'ts (‘SO© fil ^ 0 \ +Vi - 

e. ru,- oO) to the cognitive system-, ihe <0 










■ or r.r.:. of the gfWicei orocee 

h.a Of tho lexica toto.„el o.ruot^,e 
risii4xie Uiuto to the ■ oox^itive system. ■ ’ ' ’ 

^''s ^foriatilated 2 in the revised Version of the Case- 
.^tuoy, t..o eo^rmtive orohlem area is said to ha iholnfie 

Ctxj. ohc JA^'oec tc Q'? 1 '.11. »r-> --.1 j. ^-} 

■■ ■ ■' ■ raanifest the concept 

Oi individ-aalaoss (see section 3. i. 1. 5. 







i« 6 te that in coshna .ishx.an.s forsuiaticn of ,.^t aocesrs 

problem- area, only the 4 ^t^ 

be^». v^TrT fee distig^shes 

m/ecn “culf.a-aily encoded piienoaena," ^ ,dJioh lie^ defines 

as Phenomena that can be na-ned with- a si.x.-le word 2, .nd " 

?noncme.«a .xhich are -not culturally .needed" shich he ^ 

P xiomona txxa. reoture -a plu-ase, often, an i-.* 

i'Pm-aatod phi'ase, -in oi’d-^r ■ 

^ •" » ox aor ;,o be aesev*ib 6 d- 

Cgo£ hig oi? the v/hdy>-^--i ^ - - •. - 

... . - ‘M10u?a.lUii n>'P0Xhej3l£M. 

ii^a*nf^Sans_dgifBeS:, Vol. 5 , in,. 4 , oot^ y 



3 1 P,, 3^9 V, 

St shonld, he-o«phasiscd that eci^itlve rolatedness is ' ' 

, ^ relatedness. She liiisuistio 

aspects ti-ust -shaJpe. a s'iven underlyiii..- concent 






\ 



tncrefcre are s.Ud; to. be Ooenitively related do not 

navc^ .0 ae xinsuisjtically related or even iinattlstioally 

sn^xlar. Cognitively related, l^-n •■ul-='tlfi x / - 

■ agpeG:ta 

tfiGv'ofoi'e- iheidd'o ^ . 

i, ..ra.m.a'-tj.eal oategoriea taid lex$cal 
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ea-tu;ji)i-;es ca;i bs CJQcyii-d- ds fpilo'.’.'s: 



ihe odtoiiory o.? ^i'paoaihal Jiui-.ber -jjas twp i-pabei's , 
disperse fe?e?ent a:id npad^sperge r^eren-t. A complete 
■list e£' tlds persoiial prpnpvins tiiat display the oategciy 
,pf pl*'Qnominai n\^abe;*‘ appears in fi^ire 1^, 



(! 



I’he categcj^ pf .a4J.eetiva*L/adveri»iai number has two. 
members, .s-tnida referentvand multiple referent. An saa 
example, pf aii adjeative disnlaylna- the oategory of ad- 
leetiyal/aaierbial. .number is kemaa .(einsle referentl 

Versus. ^oep^.alk .(muitipie ref ere^^^^ ^'thin". 2xamplesA\ 

04 adverbs dispiaying the^ patogei^r of ad|eottval/adverbial 
number are, on the one 'naind Koi^ (single referent) versus 
%2ofeaJ (rauitiple .feferent). '-'thin^b-, pg , 

ItelpSla (single referent) "with e^sii^le popping npise" ■ 
versus |!iggg|im’(is^^^^^ refeient;-) "with repeated popping 



ifoises’* 



the 



|p-dr' oate,|brias,. of verbal nmber Are distingaished 
fhe iaegoiy of atftof/eoted-x^on nmber, 
oateg6ry -,pf .as-euoy nujsvbel?,, ' the' category of situationdl 
.^psiber, the chtegery of Aotion/eyent nui/Ujer. 



Ino category of aotOr/aoted^upon nuxaber ;lias: four 
member©! the pair singular subject (og.s:,) versus plural 
-SUhirpot fpi.Si ), and -the p^^i- sa|i.^ti!Lai* obj^et: ) 

vorsiig plnrai, (pi's 6,).,.. Iii if^ost- cases these t wo 

pairs are lautuaily excltisive . •]}hey .:£a*e nanifestcd either 



hy re^WillLlcatibh :bv\ by suppietionv 






i:mptes- of 1^: two patrs^Inahif.este4 redaplicatioh 
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hi!. (s.j,aii) versus , |.4hl5 («i,s.) „to „ai^„ 

2«vki;4 .{f,-;;.o.) versus gewi|a<; (pj.o.) "to-stmen, 

o^x^QjiC-iho!!, s.tarch 






w 



■Sr^apl^s Oi^he-twp pairs uanilesfea -py sup JeUon 



sag (sa-.s.) versus^vooBo22;,(:oi.s.) no run" a.nd 
Sg2g (oj.o.) vorsus koMa (pi,p,) no 'iai obi " 

■ ^ ..u,* 



'y~'7y 



IA ‘the l*CiV^Cii5iG'5 i 1 

'] • ^ xnay i.ii’0 not mutualiy ex- 






// 



// 



■eiusrve, -che tv;o pairs have boon obnerVod to be isanii'es- 

'.eu oy double suopletion. One such exaaple is oifered 

^ the sov^^ral ie^^us tranelatin^^s no .p end ^ot'pbg. 
loi^GonicpnG"; , ~ 
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^’id;=0 



Jhe mppletive eiernents behidss and r> 

- anu .^n^aas, corrPs'oond 

j- * w i T ^ 



to the meanin^is "to .«*et q-- ' .. 

' sai 2 * ^ 0 ^ spneone" and "to ^-et 

2li2« tov sonieone" res-bGrttvAT,r rv. . -• 

icspeo lively, ivie suppletive elements 

rae^^ wia so poi*respond to the meanings "to 4*0 and 



o 



^ ^nd "to /^o find (wi r; ^Il 

^ vPl*&.)‘‘ i'espectivelyi 






rv*" “ • 

ino, oaseeory oi asenoy niaibor has fao lupiubers: 3ini;le; 



aeohcy (si!Ui,. V ar^d ,m^atiSo, asonpy feult. ). ' 



verbs disylayitts the catecoiy oi aaonoy number are'^ 

n. . 



// 



0 



oaa 

orj^'^ linger of^^oiie hand"' versus dadaacp (mult.) 

tu ppesoj pushvOPyj* down once v/i tn V\n+v\ 1 ^ 

^ haiids, oTr with 

^iii^-ens .Oi botiiyhcild^^^^ dar-ja-^an (sinr \ 

^ . Jl iisyiL-rSrJZ Uin^,. .} *" to press, push 



r' 



Obg. dp^^^ea'^piiy With one hand, or vSth oho lin^-er 



O-'' rVv 
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I 

or' voi'sus (:aul-.) "to press, 

2:2^1* ^o'./'..rop&aoedl 3 / -'Itii 00 th liAncis, (or v:ith fiiijors 

or- borl: i-.-ids’*; -to eat obj. once, or ^or thd 

o^.x* xd^a "to eat ob;i. re^^larly"; ce*?!- 

'k- biiv;.-.ly (1. e . , to omit one utt^i^ne) versus 

‘'P ^p-var. at loi:/j;oh (i, c._, -to omit several o 
ut t cra/.c o i; ). " . 



y' 



?;-6 caic-i:oi-y oi- situatioiiil ^mber l»s three laeahers, 
t-is vuiitive, ths repetitive and the distributive/ % 
is- aeaat the entire context in which an action 
or event, is, tahins; plaoe . She distinction between .the 
tiu-ee iaeabcrs. ot the category is as follows: „„tho .Uhitive 
a-ipli.!S a -single situation.; the repetitivff' isplies aev- 
erai situations .in, which the saie aotorCsr) or asontCs):. 
,is/£u-e. involve.^; the distr/outivo implies .several situa- 
tipn i,i ..nick uaffer.ont actors ..or agents a?e' involved. 

.in example of a verb displaying the thro4 members of the- 
o.atesory of s-ituational .nwmber is be^, . (unitive ) !‘to get 
gdir (sg,...) once" versu.'s hebbih)e (.repetitive) "to get 

opi- isg. ) repeatedly (u.Sed wlien referring to the same 

c.Qt,6rfs].).'.‘ versus hee)^h)e (distributive) "to. <^et ob^ ^ 

fsg. ) .liere and there ‘(us.ed when referring io- each of sev- 

era! actors in several locations)". 

Inc category pf aotor/event number .has^|'^Oabers/,.j 
or which niree are- mariied and one ..mmiarked. ' The three 
uarnou ;:ieabers of the category, are the semelfactive 

(maiizcrs =, 5 , =n), the reoursiye (marker |^) , 'and / 

tne reiterative (markers =x, =ice). Thir eategory has / 
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to do v/i oh Jhe nu;^ibcr of tisneo a i^ive-i action or eyont 
occurp within a sin^e situation. Unlike the case of 
the other cate^;pries of v;ith the category of 

action/event nutiber no sin^e verb theme ca;*i disniay all 
fom* members. 2he follovinti combinntions have been found: 
(a) uifjarked versus reiterative, as with da^id c "to reach 
the top once" versus da^ idc^ x “to reach the top reitera^ 
bQdly (iiice boiling milk)"; (b) seiielf active versus re-^ 
ivCrative^ as. with w^^n " to coine out of the Z^ouhd, 
to emerge, once" versus yuxgke "to coi^o rout ofntho' ijround 



to e;;iiora*e, reiteratedly" , or with ‘^.ai=n "to hand out 

O' 

PhOe" YPi’SVis "vO hand out op^. reiteratedly 

(by extciidinc aiid retracting one's har4)"; (c^ uniriarked 

vcro^is reciu?siye versus reiterative,, as with 

"to briri£ back o^. once" versus ^yapa=4 "to bring beck 

- o ^ 

Qbn » again aiid again (at irregular intervals)" versus 
^u'^apa-x "to bring back obj reiteratedly (at regular 
intervals)" . 
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She differentiatipn between external fteictiOning culd in- 
ternal structure is stressed by Paia L. Garvin, op;"c.it. 
in fn. 14, ppM6-l9. 
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Kpte that in the Pilot Study the category of nominal 
number was called "nUaber categOryN The longer term 
is now pi‘*ef erred, since it allo>^a^6 distinguish various 






categories of number. Such as nomiiial number^ pronominal 
number a-4 verbal number (see f n. 46) . 
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G^C*'* ^ '• -? rm\yr- - #«• 



v‘. 1' 



i.-y:v4Cf.:i*»> 



^•.•ovilii' i#.vu er.teaed the ' st-ad;; of difgepfinces oi' «ie 
iOilpviiiii sori:: AciOJif :iai:i:i2^ units ppnsistiiii; pf 

!SPdifipr-;ieud poiipti-uctipas, coodaai huufi "fresh oprn" 
Ppn-caiKK a apaifier in tho siiurdlar ( oepda,aI ) ,, whereas 

"blua ppm" cpniains the sasae apdlfier 

ill th-.; pliu’Cii ( celiGda jr:;) . 



/ / 




i>'0 c,. ' 

bi..i,,^o-oacc uiii:cs arc si/i4,de vrords tiiat contain only one , 

04*oc 6i 4.otc ti;^t tills iLaitation does not apioly 

vo o4o iCili^;;a4pno:^^^^ labels -tl^at constitute- the additional 

lexic,>i v> riuoies invcsti^jatvyd in t/-e second part of sten 

4 . One cf the wo labels used in the 5 ‘ollow-up Study, 

mmjmm is a Lmltiuord na^ii- im^t (see 

section 3 . 5. 1. 1.). 
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Ship co'.jditipa, jiffisoly that pf nar;!!;!^- -pijits heih(i their 
splvop the pajs-iera pi' t^ie liaiuistiP aspget uiider inyes- 
•ilgatiPh, s/aa ori/;inally thpu:;ht tp hn the only oor4itloa 
^^-eV;.uice, fhua, in. reriss of Pil-ce’o concppip .pf "slp.-fc" 
a :4 "fillprs" (see Kenvieth E. Piles, I,an«^e .ln goT«tiiyi 



thousiit to bo relevant. 




I/O at uniij.cg fiicQvy Qv* the Sti^ictur^ of Hu-? ^aii Selmvior, 
Suiauer Institute pf Liii^uistica, (lleadaie, Calif., YoX. 
1, ^ 1954 , espepially pp, 152^155) , the lihsuistio aspect. 



-.aider considerafion v?puld he the "slot" and way the aaiain 



.units that are tho "fillers" Of the slot were at first 
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-i2i additioiial -i-ic.--.... . 

, . “*‘**C 3^% . . ;. , 

ijl /5-}->.>^ , 

•^4 i'0:ii;ia-;;^j^^. AV ^Oilpistc- 

• ^ '^vv./ee.'i uiiivo.'S'i, ,•» . - 

“' ‘'®w««» ». ite 5- »• », 1). 

"Pi«id With aa r... .... '■■ ' Oiiation to^ 

Gi A j >^v-uQ ape 

V-. t-iivioles ■{:)■>•■>- „ ^ ' 

■*'“ ”*' ■>««*.. th.. ^ *'•« •>» 

* - *. Xc VlG^.70^ Q_r. -CvV. 

t:.. .,. " wnor-entiy «>AU^ 

~- y-*c aoovA ■! « j.-. • 

itios ooT V 1211*5 •••• - tliere are -j»./n 

laia oio^ici^,, i-^ r>. • - ^-odai^ 

^ P-”es.nt 3t..ay 

•^V-^WyOa, 

■ to: ^ „ .' 

aegyeyship stat 

o? tohereat KuittpUcity to 

rnmm "water., -- 

"wa^er soag., 0^^^^ S^SSg, 

"cattle, ow.. (iji2,\* status > 

--'Slcaiog ..guaiKs)-,, *“®**^) t’efsus 

Uateyentiy avatipie):, 

i«<iivi,iuai a.:a ^ ot both 

. .msod- l 

Jilot. staay *r--. ■ jy^i/^auai status, ' aa rr 

•^9 otiTo tyoes n-,->ia V *^^ 

type a. ,3 ho. Study, a 

o. thdlvid.^ a,;,^ l"o 

5 in section J. g v TT^ ^ ^ 

- i* 2) and indiKiduai ' 
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■typo S. stotxie (aoe pa-fcterii 4 ia section 5, 2 . 1 . 3. 1. 2) 
is juotiiied by the aubsoauent oatayais, Ilius, the co£= 
nitiye distiuotive feature of potentiaaity for mmim 
in a ain#e looua ie ahown to apply differently to the 
ti^O typos of individual statue, it is present in the 
case of individual type I statun, and absent in the case 
individual 'type J? status (sec section 3* p* 3, -2 3) 

Ihe lunpiiv together of t he two types of mi:sed status, 
on the other liaiid, in only a prec^tionary measvire, uaie 
distinction that served to differentiate the two types: is- 
one of free variation versus positional variation. • 

bo^ eonditions of variation, aired status displays the 
saine alterxwtiou betireen aggregate status and indlvidtua 
type ? status (see pattern $ in sootipn 3, 2, 1. 3. 1, 2) 
On tJw basis of the prosent analysis, it is proposed tluit 
the importaiit distinction is not one of different, conditior 
of variation but one of alternation be'tween different 

statuses. Additional field work is needed to 
this ass\ffiiption 



mve definition of the word in Papago includes compounds, 
Pv, si»gle^HOJi^s...oontaining,moEe, than- on^^ ■ 

steia. 

file woJ^ elass pertinent '■'to the investigation i« that 
of nouns. Ihjse are defined by the nomim4 inflectional 
set which includes the person matkors (see figure 7BV, 
the instruL;iontai suffix "by means of" , and several 
locative suffixes preceded by a link (=^ or’-g,), steh 



« "inside", ■■ . . ' 

' and » tg^a»a(a?i V 

bcice Ox'^, - ~ - ts 



Coinppu^ nouns take the 



;le<!^^se nouns. 



same Infleotipnai set as 



Qpatrastive e:^pios pf positional variation are f ■ (l^ 

in context noc^ ilS2i.±Jioun ^ ,^Heid 

"Bo a you see the sa^o oactus dosn 
thero?'- ycrsuo l^U^Ui^liaiLhal udiafi ..jj^ 

you see several s» oaoti 

inoy aix. not in a oluster)", in oontext s^ii^oun 

"ihero ax’e a lot of sW 

oacti at Covered wens." versus ^ahahan 

fnare are a lot oi sa^aro oaoti: here and there.- 7 



o 
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Ihis aeaantio opposition is revealed hy the perttoenee 
of^tho oncstion jlisted at tto e.id of fh. 33. to illustrate 
the ii.>por%^^,df the -native contexts of use". 

B> usi3,^ behavioral tests, throe possible rospoa^ ga are. 

obtained* unaiibicuouhly positive, unaabteuously ne-ative 

indefinite or a-ebi^us, The third type of response is 
oonsidered very siipuf ioant because it is assuaed that 
to reveal a third type of ooixiition which often .iay oor- 
reopoiia to a otato of traiisitioni* 

^ In the present ease, . the potentially low desree of 
andividuainoss seoms to represent a state of transition ■' 
in which thoi-e is the possibility of the fonaatioh of • 






Kf 33 



oz it uow ?,c3cpiiic pXuctoz** 



i?8 , 



■ms is a pprollpzy of tlie difforoatiation of eiaalo 
loxoaeo lejcffluo clusters on the basis of their re- 
spective cub«titutioa potoatial (see fn, 23). 



5s „ 



hote that the lack of cori-elatipn between sratoiatioal • 
fuszoaal status and amoiait of: Individualness is inter- 
preted as pertinent to the concept of individualness. 
Coneequeatly, the era<:matiffial fusion^ statuses of 
smltibase aaraing units remain amonc the initio variables 

hote also that, ^altliough the graaiiatioal fusional 
statuses of muitijiase naming imits do not enter into 
the uncovering of the basic cognitive content of the 
nonextreae aaJiifestatioaa of the prope^y of fusion, 
they do enter int<^the uncovering of the rwif tcations 



of tiiat linguistio aspect' (see section 3. 3. 4. l). 



60 ,, 



Sec op. oit. in fn. 36 , p. 54ft. liote that the refer- 
ence to twe which was prosent in the Pilot Study is 
elniun| Jlmo. With Oonorete eatities, only the 
spatial daiension seems to b« pertinent. 
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The unnaturalness of this type Of perception results 
in sui-priso or aiausenentj two feolings which ^e 
easily observable. investigator was told, with 
a great deaL -of .ajauseme^ on the part of the infpnaant, 
of a child who'‘ij«fU8eS to eat dates because of thoir • 





7H 34 



ntuao 14t.V'owl*8«-np3«^phl8aai“);' 

• - 

xt se<g 4 g that the Papaeoa utiliae the vuiaatural pe*^ 
ception of the constituent p«^e of multihaee 
my.ta for pm^pose of nakiri^; i>un8, 

* * 62 

- Koto txiat native sneakera willvolunteer, or caii easily 
.be trained to supply, folk definitions of the typo «a 
tea pot in a pot to malce tea- which reyeal an awareness 
of the constituent ports of the nanina* iinit “tea pot". 
■m-Q awareness oii^the pj^t- of the native speal:er is ex^ 
ploited by the aifiaiyst in specifying the substitution 
sets to \jhxQh ^iven lexene clusters belong. Thus, siuca 
a "tea pot" is a pot to loake tea and a 'feoffee pot" is 
. a pot to laaice coffee , they caii be said to beiong to thb 
same substitution sete Since, on the other hand, a 
"flower pot" is not a pot to make flowers but one in 
which flp\/ers are mowing, it does not b«lons to the 
saiac s^stitutipn set as "tea pot" aiid "coffee pot". 

63 . . . 

Since the Papa^;o. folic-taxonomic system is not yet knov/n, 
the teim "class" is used in a Very broad; sense to- refer • 

-to-any ^^ouping; o£; 



M Vi " . ^ ' ' ■ . - 

Por a description of falk^tax^naa^ piicitation, see 

op. cit. in fn. % 6 , p; 3 ^ 3 , see also CharJes 0 ^ Prake, 
:"Kotes On Ciueries ^ Kthno^srajp^" , J in 

drade and A. Kimball Rpmney,^ ed#. , ; studle 

.vyO. 

/^ntlmOpOio/gai^ ^ voii $ 6 , No.’ 3., 
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T^art ,7^0 1964, ^p; 13?-145, 

m a detaiioa depcripti^n of the collection of data 
froa lexta uaing follc-tioconomlc labels, see sec :^on . 

4t ?. 2, 2, 1. 1. 2. 



lii Papa^-o tJio oatesory of oaiaateness ia, aeine Wborf ' a 
teminoloiar, a “cryptotype". i; e,, a graaaatical 



c«.taaoxy for ifeich there is no overt marker (see hip 
"Thiiikijie in Primitive Communities'', in John B, Carroll, 
’ and Roa iity, Selected Wrltir.g« 

^®Sl^a. 5 eeJ^, leohnology Press, Cambridge 7 



l-iaas,, 1956 , p, 70 ), Note that in the Pilot Study the 

r ^ J 



reievanoo of the cryptotype of aniaateness to the oojmltive 



analysis of the category of nwainal arn^ was observed 
but was loft uaexplprsd. 
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Cbrapare to \Jhorf*s dennition ot Liass nouns in K^giish 
("Tne Relation, of Habitual 0 >hon^t and Behavior tp. language" 
in op a ciu. in fn. 65 , p; 140 ): "Hass nouns denote ho- 

mogeneous continua without implied boundaries". Rote 
tiiat the lack of iiiplied Khaaicta^ bound^Yles was. the- 
ch£m?act±eristie attributed to entities with mass. sta%s 
in tne Pilot Study (see op. cit. in fn. 36 , .p. 34 I). 



Compare to Whorf »s interpretation of ilppi nouns "trans- 
lating fciost nearly" T^lnglish nouns: "fho noun it- 



selj. implies a suitable 1 ;ype-bo<^^ container. " (opi/^ 
cit. in f^>;i 66 , p. 141 ) . In Papago the aetiial shapa • 
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of ir^orently uiibpvinded pn-titiec ip p£tou indicated by 
a verbal dxpropaipn, (Knis pii(^ refers- to a -'pile of sand“ 
in a £jiven Ipeatipn as ha;ag^?i_^daxyis, 

"tile saiid fpitiip a pilp of a certain pisp [soiiiev/here]''-' 

It ic worth eLipliapiains tliat iniierentiy luiboundod entities, 

as i. cfiMcd here,, do not inolude entities s&ctkiextxns wiiicli _ 
v^epnpist o;^ . 

‘^’■‘^^aibstauce t>iat sepe not viewed independently of 







r 



their containers. Examples are naming- units such as- vasib 

N - I - 

"liquid in a container vrith a^ wide opening (such as a £jlass 
Or cup) " , ya ^igl "liquid in a container v/ith a narrow : 
openiiig (such as a jar)", or bii "food on a plate". 

Hpno of these have mass statusii The iatter entities raise 
the probleiii of the Eapagp conception Of the relation betiyeOn 
containors and their contents, a problem feqvarine sej^£ 
ate iilvesticatipn beyond the scope of this study. 

Note tliat since tlio Papa^o naming unit that corresponds 
to "cloud", ceedagi , is a mass noim, it is best trans- 
lated as "cloudiness". This is an instance of two cul- 

■ V 

tures viewing the same entity t differently: in the ibaer- 

)} . o 

ic'an Er^;lish lai^a^sc-and-^culturo situational context, 
the entity is Viewed as having boundaries.; in the 
Papa^xo language-and-culturo situatlchal context, the 
sane entity is vieifed as having no def inite boundaries. 
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^ It reraains to bC’ inyes^isatM hpw such mixtures &r& 
vievjed by the members of Papago culture i ii e. whether 
they are vieWod as a mixture of t\7o or more entities or "r" 
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Tiie aTollcs.taxonou^^ classes investigated in tlie Pilot 
Study (see bp. cit, a in jfn. 36, pp, 346-f347) are 
included in these tv/o broad fplk-^taxonomic classes 
^ the f pllc'!^taxonoiaic class of "birds" is 
included in the broad folk^taxonomic blass of "animals"; 
the five folk-taxonomic classes of "plants?* are included 



in tne broad fbIk-?tsoconomic class of "things". 






7'1 - . , . 

, It femaans to be ascertained whether jcj the distribution 
of nailing* units v/ith mixed status presented here is due 
tp chance (e, 4-., an incomplete sample) or is a pat^ 
terried pheaoraenoni 



ilote that tho relation of extex-nal association between 
a 4iven entity and its owner or user is not the same as 
thal; of poysog^fon. r 
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A change of nsme aOeompjanyfns a eiumee of statvis is ox- 
by the case of the, honee. A ^'.<iom<5sticated’ 
horse" is (jailed' (iadividnal type 1 status); 

A a±t "wild hprae" or a "herd of wild hofsos" is called 
(acjsregate status) . An iaterestini; case is -that 



V 



of the db:4. As sho\ni by its indivi^al type 2 status, 



X tlie doc is nonassociatede !Chis is interpreted to moan 
that, the dO(K is vievred as independent of marie i'his is 
confirmed by casual obeervatipn in the field! Papago 
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It :eheuid be nated tiut,..thi.s, m tkeme is often' abbPe^. 
Vioted to tha sfnele-base n«t ggst^. 4ib' ts inter. - - 

Proted .as an instanoe. ^pf basb fa^ipn labe aeation ^ 



. a*. 
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'fK .j- >-^0^ 






/ .-; b.“ ■ 

- ^” X- 



ii . 



p^oeerjG 6^ baso’ fii'aioii- -i +^^/ai'P 

liseiZ,. as si>ocl£ied hers 

ii^9#med as; a ma^iifestatioa p^ a teadpr p^cael " 
oaiaod '^ntoaapptnciiisatton-*. ^ ^le. Pfaigi^:Sbj> 0 Pi Of - 
I*Wats. tnterpreted by-'i-aba .£, ..intoal ■ 

•eotualizatxpn. i..- to the i>ogniremont of inoroasine 
W^ejr aone an' aafeendinc hO«e ,pf ;fun6tionai directs 
tro.i oon.praatio« to aotbnt«ip. ,. (Spe m, ^Iho 'at^ 
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..ouo,. - cone,., 

V) ^' ■ ’’ 2fl).^MTe ^ 

otUo,.o «,,, i3 that tnteZ. ■ 

-eofa^...Uon is manifested by dif f e^n^. de^,es ^ . 

opecolxsation in tiio various aroas^ of the lexicon. ' • ■ 

' ‘ 



0 
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-1 order to oosorve the process of base fusion it is 
nccGcsarj^ to ’ 



of the, SMC iani-uage. 



have evidence regarding ceneecutive states 

rivi 



Oo 



(N 
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it could not be ascertainec’- whether or nn* ' • 

, ;, " ? "ot yho<>2nonolocical 

seaiontrj; tliat. are orn-i+-^ia/j 

omitoed correspond to morphemes. .= » 

C>* # 

^ T+ •• . O 

is very lilioly tiiat the three -Piio-i^x i ■ ' 

. ■ ^ fusional processes iden-, 

-if. od here, pomppunding, trun.^at^ioa and 

<20 not: c:chaus . all possibilities. Cases ctf pass xusio 

-efP :obsein.e.d wluoh ca.i not be intei^retod -^.texms pf 

^hese three processes, either individually or in com-^ 

^-ation. .hesc oases tl^rpiore suggest tha^ * additional 

lUv^ronal process is at r>lav irVn* ' -u 
, ^ whicnj however, c^^ not ^ 

DO fiirtricr sbecifiGd at, this stage- Qh/o 

.. V JD ivo such case's afoV^ 

o^ompiifipo ,, ^ ^ 

ra.d ba^ the alternative that ' 

Mcse na^iag units are loans . 

Pattoin suggests that they are constituted more then ' 

Oho base oachl it also t2^ allows the Placement Cf 
the boundary tween them, in botiPeUses. however, ' ' 

.ho nusppotod bases either can not be identified at all ’ 

or else their identification is loub*iS,i • mw' ^ 

, " .aohotful; , ihus in tae 

^ \ ' , , , * ■ 















I — m„r -j tC*i * '* “ 'T ^ ^ 

/.5EIUC"3^fT^^:■:, --;■/■■_ 
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oaoe q£ whilo the sus|>eeted 

0 tentatiyoly identiiip; ,^jy the infokiant ae mAAn<«g 
no bo atandine up ipl;e. inanimate)", no clue was 
ftan^ehed coneornlnu the suapeoted base clvi . in the 
case 01 •■ aag c d pi ^ , ^»hUe the suspected base ban was 
tentatively identlfie^as m^an:^ "coyote**, no clue 
wag furnished cpncernine the suopected base cdula . 

8l 

Note that the multiword status of the foiBa do^agteOab 
hgcii and dg?aaim.'»ed fcoojji can not be. attributed to' 
the morpholo^^ioal oonetitution of these nnmin c units, 
file ni®ing unit. hiipc=Ced->valais "rug, carpet (lit.: 
hou 3 e-inside--floorins)'' has a similar morphological 
structure but is a cc^ppunde > 
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!Bhe teri^jtjelf -reciprocal was Su^ested by 



private coinnunicatipn 



Lounsbury 
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‘his distinction is conveyed differently in the 'closely 
related Eima lan^iage; omotlier-ia-iaw aiid son-in-law are 
tiro separate tenas among a sU of self-reeipeocal terms.. 



r;- 



84. 



This is in keeping with the f ollowing statement by Roger 
We* Bro^m and Brio H. lenneberg: «lt is suggested that 



there may be genera laws relating codabllity to 



'Cognitive 



processes. All cultures coiild conform to these laws, 
altliou^ they differ among tliemselves in the values the 

• a ^ I 

variables ossume. in p^ticular regions of exeeri jnee." 

' - « “ . • 

("A btuciy of Language, and Cognitioh”, • Journal . A hn WY t l*^! 
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m. «. ^ icj,. ,,, 

It noAttn -•Vmj. - .fa/* 



rj. . ^■'^1 .JO. 4>t-462). 

. 3 * 0,40 -.hat by «ppdabiiitr tiie« authors neon th* onis, 

tencs o.^lobel 3 to refer to what fishaan oalis "culturally 
oneodod |>lienomomi'' (see tn. 44 ) . 



/ > 
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« is e:,,ooted that tl« inventories of the ra,s,.. _ 
w»l-.8 Shat ejoabit the two pairs of oosnitive features, 
«xSli lexical sestalt/low lexical gestalt,, and individu- 
Aticn/disindividuatien. are either uaipue to the Paeago 
l»ge.and^ulture Sih^tienal ceatext or else that 
t’aey ore limited to the sane t^e of culture, namely . 

^Q3Jt ciiiture. ^ ' 
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inspcotien of the ca^iets of the category of persih,, 
ivnely .he personal fronouns, reveals tliat the basic 

PPPosiiiion is ‘tiiai of fir»*"+ 

rirot peroon versus nonfirst person, 
as shorn by tile uoe of the reflexive narker (gee 

figure 7 B) . acanples of usai-e' confirm this basic dis- 
tinction and io not reveal additional ■ ones (see sections ' 
4.2.?.2.,1.5.3, eaa 4-..2,.2.,2,.2..,S.3.-). 2he type of Opposition 
(.«, 2. 2. 2. 2) b, ,2. ...... 

Of the category of person is as yet undete^ined; 
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fhe morp;,emio .uralysis .which is at thh basis for the -i,r. 



ventory h£ and the .•,p:oupi,« of the personal pronpuns pre^ 
sented here (sec figures 7) is that preyesed by the author. 



V' 
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. the category of PoSsessiVbnoss in Papage is neapervasiyei ' '■ 
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. 






i' 



c 



oCi.H; ?10!;i ii U aI UJlitiO, w.'lC pO^OO£fOi,yO JUiyliOl* «■'& 

"* -^ * "* ' 

whiles pt:ic-rc io. not. im cxanplo ol' the fiot type oi‘ noir.- 

iULd iiruniiir; xmit ic "r.jy husband" ; iui exciapic • 

* .« 

of the Gocoiul type ia n^hll "lay hpuaei' (see aectipn !• 1.2.3). 
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iTote tbit both the subject personal pronouns and t)w pbject 
personal pronouiis are clfxusc-^f\mctipn-^>-deteriained, whereas 
the enpliatii.c pcrsp)ial pronouns are not. l‘ho latter pro^ 
noujcis can function as, pr cooccur with, either a subject 
or an object. 



I 

note in addition that the status of "object" is defined 
here as refcrrii^'to tlie object of either a predicate, 
a postposition or a noij£. An instance of a perspnsQ, pro^ 
nomi as Object of a predicate is ^nei "he/she/£t/they 
sav 7 lae"; an instaiice of a personal pronoun as object 
Oo. a postposition is fi^vecni "\-^th nie" 5 as instances- .of 
pqroOiial prpnpuiis as objects of noiuis are nskii house" 



^id liOt^-p.*^i Ic ii "tiiat house". 
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// 






Hote tliat tlio ^Tajiimatical catej^'ories vdiich are suspected 
to liave no direct bearing on the concept of identity may 
Still. .hav:c. indir e ct -bearing, on this eonceptr. 5 ^M-s cah^ 
not be ascertained I hovrever, until each category has 
been investigated individually. 
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note tliat the cryptotype of aniiiiateness was shpvm to be 
dn additional variable in the investigation of the cat- 
egory- of nominal number (see soction 3 . 2 . 3 )i 
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QO 

^ ita inptaijce of x roceiil; f olUoro io a taio cpUocVd )yy - 
tlie autlio?, entitled Mexican Stoiy" . *nA- i;nnr in^ 
stance is "Ihe Yellow Hand", >ne the tales collected 
by liarold Boll tfpisht (see hie Long A/io gold, p. jippia^on 
4 Co,, i:ow Yor!:, 1939), 

93 * 

lioto that a c;-ianee of status as to inmanness which results 
fpoia a ciiange of cultural contexts (e.g., . in workaday 
realUy ^yjjo “gopher" is nonhuiBan, whereas in folkloric 
reality "Gopher=:ian" is: hwian) m clearly 

differentiated in BapadiO frou a cliaiit’e of status as to 
huniumess Wliich resiats froia a ohanfie of iaontity (e. g., 
ijoynOr ^e^ yepo^id **to talce the appearjuice of a gopher*- ■)*, 
file latter oiiange of status ' as to l?uaaMiess is not coh„. ' * 
pidered relevant to the present mialysis, It is considered 
rolevtuit, hov/ovor, to the cognitive study of the cate.'- 
ory Ox huijjsiiiqss itself, Some (jiiestions that pertain to 
such a study' are: t/hat are the conditions permitting — 
or' preclua’lSr^a-fdversm chanso of status ^s to 
humannoss? '.jfhat are the pomitted oiiaiiges of status as 
to iiuraaimeos? 
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ilhc I'ollo’Jijii:; texts were the major source naterials: - 

V 

folk tOLlos collected by the author; an unpublished 
manuscript collection by Juaji Dolores, a Papa^o indieui' 
who was ta\i^;ht by A. L. ICroobor to record his speech- 
(made available to the autlior by A. L, ICroebor) ; ; finally, 
the tales cpllocted by liarold Dell Wright (see fn. 92). ’ 
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A yory ^y;o(l xcxt for this pui’pose iq the autohiofiraphy 
i;rit1?en i?i Papa:;p by Juan Ppiprec (see fn, 94). 
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2he contex-t o3f the state of woricaday reali-ty as 



defiasd here includes the dreame and the visions expe^ 

ienced by ordinary peoplfe as well as those ^erienced 
by qliainajiq. 



In awteraptii:^ to ijet a sample of namii^ units refe^ 
ring to entities classKied as human pr aa nonhuman in 
tae drema state of wotfca^ay reality froa itath Underhill's 
aooounts (gee fa.’ 97) , the status as to htwaimess of 
tne Visitaiits cOuid only be surmised. Visitants are 
the. entitios that transmit maeicai poarer to the 
beings who "meet" tiiea in dre®s or visions, 2he status 



as to hUaaimess of the entities that "give" songs to 



dreamers ^sis not oleaf either, iiuth Underhiil describes 
the experlenqo of being "given" a song as follows: "...one 



day, in a natural sleep, he would hear singing. So' does 



f 



the i-ap4::o interpret the tr^oelike state of the' artist 
who derives his material froii the unconsoious. 'He hears 
a song and ho knows it is the hawk singing tp him or tiie 
great white birds that fly from the- ocean.' 'Perhaps the 
clouds sing, or the wind,, or the feathery red rain 
spider.*.," (SijngiHg for _Pow er; Ihe Son,-f Ha/do of t?i» 
£32^^MlaB§. University of Galifornia'QE^ess,, Berkeley, 



p • 6 ) • 



Afe'r. 
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In addition to ^the source mat or ialq mentioned in, fn. 94, • 

\ > ' ' f 



\ 



- ^ .1,-. , rf. 1- ‘ '' ^ 
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^ Ruth Hurray Underhill's etimpcrnphic account ot Rapaco 
i/ac utiliaod, especially her gho AutobiogranKy of a 
A^apyco Uoman , Merican Anthronologiat . Hoino^ Kb 46, 
1956, liar Social Or^gmlzation of the Papar:o Indians . 

Columbia University Press, I<ew York, 1939, her Papago 

Y * 

Indian Religion , Columbia University Press, Ne^ Yorki: 
1946, and op, cit, in fn, 96 , 



OA 

In both this case and that of the scalp or Apache effi^, 

; Ruth Underhill does not specify whether they are believed 
to t^o a human shape only/ in the dre^ state or also in 
the irakani: atate; This distinction is crucial for the 
initial interpretation attempted here. As it stands, 
the interpretation is based on the observation that it 

is apparently only in the dream state si t ha t the supers 

' ' / ' ' ' o 

natursO. manifests itself * 
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Por a specif ication of what is meant here by change of 

status as to humanness, see fn. 93* 

• ^ 

'x\, 

100 Proa the way in which these iniodes of Status are manifested, 
it can be inferred that the members of the culture are 
aware of the distinction betv/een them, ghus j the par- 
ticle /;;e "seemingly, falsely liJce" occurs frequently 
in f ollcloric texts when reference id made to ^ entijjy 
which has ascribed status; gho particle is used in 
the status identification question for tho Cocoon state . 
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ju&iHipnGd in tiic follp^^in^* v;ay: ^^c_?ctp ii4 hania^k oia "chp 

may very well (lit.: potentially) the ialse appear* 
ance of a human beine” . Ba^a^c . the Ea^e , another 
iiiy'4^]ioXoi^xp^^ jiions^ojp io SrOfoPi^od to sis fpXXovss gg 
2eg_'ad hx-.Tda;ilcaia ('he is said (lit,,; Itears^) to have the 
£al0e appcorahce of a lusn^ beins"';- 



0 



In view Ox the- ifact that ascribed status is r estricted 
to X olkloric reality and to tlic dream state of worJeaday 
reality (both of which involve the supernatural) ^ the 
inferenco sui^cpsts itself*' that the supernatural interacts 
v/ith teian beings •.'ttu'oush the medium of ascribed staW. 
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ITote that when a ci'ia:^;e of identity takes place tln*ou^ 
nagia (cee fn. 92) , this rale does not apply i 

‘ • o - 

•Among vhese entities are inGliided those i»iiieh nan cpi^u^ 

nicate v/itji liiu uan beii^s in tlie droai-i state Of either 
workaday reality or fplkioric reality although their 
status as to humanness was not ao-tualily tested^. 
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hbte ' tliat the tlirpe.:S(its- (6, 7 ar# hpt show any 

lonjoi in v^liat Oiilt^pl cpiite^tsv ;a giyph ontity Mve 
a c^iyeh status^ as to ,h&{uu^essfi. Ihi s .0421 

:h0v;:eyer , by .geine- back, to^ npts 2.;,.. \ • - 



fhia p1t?ra of iii'fb' of the. cat* ' 

^ pgdi*y of person base$ 9n thp^ on|psitioh pf addresser 
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* * “ ^ «^cCi OV *^ . 1 ^ 

^! k]}‘'^. Ofl •l:r■.^/^...;>.., , ,• ' "" i- »^i«-:oosph, in ahiLH-r-i^--- ' 

»«•«». ' ;■ « K 

-4A^cro4-Ly, eav-lbltid.-G fo. 

y-t.Au^o, iiape,, I957. 
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to. a..»,o ^ 

, l“«to*-W t. tto foUoWK- 1„ ..“to.losloB 

“»« «.«h ^ 1 : >.M. „op. « 

to «»: :rtnr:.r: 

PJieboIb^^ai Pattern • *=-^^”-XW Slfie 

* ofc^ Used 12X son' o I *, - 

Dpnsiaoi'e in hei- ... . ' “seribed by Frances 

=*«« » r:“» —to,, .- 

». C.. 1S29. ®rtlatin9p, 

■0 ' ■ 

t^,:apptidft bn MBUm 

m ' : 

Ssoinl Or''i'ni"a-‘i„ > ■ ’ ^’^•12*34. Sob aasp her' 

80: ■'®hfl-,„ (ibid.:).., „? 

speoeb vAieh bas different' f - ^ ^°a*t*bn 

. urerent, from, 

oi^a?- 
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P e that none of the attribute« ■ 

, in<iuoe or inhibft the ae* pf — 

'■ intb account Attrih ‘> ’ 

. ,, * ®9>?«ty. , #Ec;®atanbe. 

-]■ ^y.ycMxs i>iri ^ ;i • - “>eiistruati6n 
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ill 
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Poaents «« the lia^^gtlc cosi-, 

- «« « ~ 

of these labels. ' ^P®aitioationa 



Sote g^e does «ot refer to th 

"Pr .l^oh speoial te«ns are used t ^ 

.ei « «„ j:ir r “““» 

loan, TO^ila, i§ u3ed. a Sp^i-sh 

0 

‘ ■ o 



?ho> e?ai«>aatio^ status (either slneie.,,ord 
Pf tho na'.ine units referrn^, to th 
**P^P^ ^ore, as .ell as tha^ ef ^ 

Sen,s called Wa Ke,i 

^-P act been asoerta:;::: ^PIPV^ 
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// •"■ ■ 



•^he exprossiphs in quotatic;^^^ ^ 

taaionoaio label" and o ’ ’ '*'P the. foUc^^ 

, aovi„ and oofflpo.nents discu"^e,i .s . ' 

*“* lOS) and ghovm m 12,., " P^-oviously (see. 
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'{j-xrjiri • 

'“*«»' ««# .‘i°..‘x‘“* “** * 

IS talciir^: Piaps ^ , ' ®®-®ani'oation • 

o xs uiplxed but not overtlv ... 
tn,. leg.),, . overtly specified (see 
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ts'.ln^f feathers o:id images of birds. 



X 



A 



fhe close associatiQn between a feather, ^and a bird 
or an iinaiie of a bird and a live bird is clear enpu^. 

Xn the case of a mountain ;hurther clarification is 

} 

needed t the Papaeos always visualize theiry mythological 
beings as living on top of a mountain. ^I^itoi , tl^ 
culture hero, lives on top of the highest mountain 
Vav »(>ivalk iBaboquivari) . Both Ba^^, the monster 
eagle, aiid ho’ok) the ogress, lived ih' caves on top 
of a mountain. 'The first saguaro cactus, Kar ^ an, went 
to live on top of G- iho^ Do*^ag (Cs^rying-s-Basket iiountain). 
VJith mountains, therefore, the association is between 
the mountain itself and the mythological being said to 
on it.. 



v/ 



0 



In ono myth cbliected by the= author', called‘'!fihe Stpry 
of the Jaguar 0. Cactus" , a pov^efful medicine man. maizes 
two birds that are reported, to taikj but only to him. ^ 

'Xh one Of the TAythS colleoted by Wright Isee fnr92), 
t‘he i)yo Itot^Tain, is reported te eaii liia 
brother mouiitain. yav^Cfivulh iBabOquivarl) for helX (qp. 




.in cinOthor' myth coilecued. by V/right, Bittle White 
,'B'eather crying, out f or help is reporteS to be he^d, by 
a White winged doyc; who sayss: "1. believe that is one 

of my feathers."! (ibid.,, SO) 
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Pey.o.n .np,^ei:iex4ve +&£ tlfe.| 

'994iifo§:tetionB: tm^^r 
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Of ^teno.. 4 om 

k;,«> involved. 



ioaniaat^ G *. 

0 '* o 

HQte tMt in, lind With the ’definit,- 
mnp«>a adpi^ted hart/ t. 

Of eiihef subjects, pf bbjeell 0*0*11? 

»0i-^,3peeified ap ,f objeofof 

BOPtpbaition, objoot of a ” °^' ® 

7^"*^^ ^ofoonai ,S3Wd C 

moon .of- a noim i - i . , , - . ^ ' ’ -'-^' ®*^*^ <>f . . 

$ii nhip houne.. or hd^-a’i >- ., . soquoacos ;^d|2a 

sdquenGoa the f orn'^ •? '*lVit houso--, 

wp f(»r«o ,jiag2a nMs.^ .and he-9i ^ 

in-orpreted as objects of +y. ’-‘'•5--- *'*o*“ are 

'^WjeCTJS Of the ir V-' 

.aarsllels, the WpJetatloa. of ^ 

« •«.« « «.iw. nj "■'*'■“•■ 



x\ 



i?‘oto tliat 1 -v. w.’‘ ' 

^ in tne analysis of* +v G . . 

the pewantio. oppo-iti of nominal niat 

type Of anii,atenoos itsoi^> .... .. the crypto- 



of nominal nuia* 

*^- Pr aG^tonoss Golf 

oapnoity foy vcifticn ( one of 

l»ion (.see seotion 3, 2. 5, il 2. 2) 
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o:. -;:.x* o^r^sr >ir.i'id, accoun'^c for wh£ ?'o‘ r'-i- •■ '■-• ' 
* -• 0 .iW;*yy 01' ,pronor.iinii a«...i,oi to the- Orfetot^-pc- of 
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iidUC 'wliC.v d0^1C:'l\\ 'A 



(.' 3 i;i.s.> cind Zoio 20 (pl.^^) «to i/cOd^, nove aroc-n**» 

/ . - - T *' 

ccui yerve .?aj a di&oiostic tesre sniLiatenese 

±'£_jia-e -Si,.' Bgfiiii'-gioxis” , ±n :;:ieil r^iies, 

ec. , Bu:^.oll:i:rLisi;iG^ ‘ ff o rtlx- 

cor.in.:;j ) . ifota in, addition t^^it the wind or water are 

s^a to but neither could '^vsLik,* '4cve 

aroiuld*' C ?pi.i. 6 | ^ . 



o 



12a 



ivOwo t:ivf i ,llv-t,x:«noLiic lahels denoting* voixatarj'- 
laooility could be used to ascertain statue as tp aitin- 
ateness oi entitles, ll-ey constitute a aia^stie tool 
which is easidr to a^ly tiiai". the t.;o pairs oi verbs of 
ivp^iwo.Oii nsnticrnea previously (see section 5.2.^,;l,l,27 
which renuire a -subject in the i>lurai. 



121 , . - - ^ 

i> onoula oc- nouod tnat cases o*i spuiitains shc^rii; all 
boi.i^ displaced tnrouj^h naa'iCs., Iiuye .been rc— 
coidod, but iiovcr a case O'x a niiountain "niovini around” 

( ?Oi! ilQfp . 
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Coapare t..e reupteness of cociiitive contents frois the 
nataini* units frou v/ltLch they .are derived to the relative 









. Cibo6.iO.'jr; boli'.'oon x iO n* ^*" ***' ^. -. -^• 

V.— Uiii’uS O— tiiCi 0.1**" 

?^n-.oi;uru (vhcac-racs, r4orr;hi--2a, lexeitied)’ ar4 -;;u. at- 
-•la-viovsC. u.-iit& i-Eo- v;:uoh are derived (isforpaae 

\tordB, iisuaiaj uni 
123 , 

•xhis applies squally to the aspect of the oo^itive 
ajrstea that is manifested in the oultiiiev. She ainical 
•uhits are the theocs of' fne oidture. They are no loiter 
to a one^to^ae relation to the aspects cf the cnltoral 

3jv>e,a-i Cogaikive soatoats S- ^iven. sspects o5 the 
culture, on t:-ie -other ha:vi, are assuaed to he to a. ’ 
qae-to^tto relation with these asaocts. 

1(2 ^ — . , 

note ttKit to this case the tltoac is practically the, s«:ie 



O 



as too snaierlytoe chBoept. ^s is not surpristo^ to 
view of one fact- tost toe eoshitive content -of ,the prop- 
erty Of foston that is spoeific to Papseo has not oeeai 
ascertained aa yet isee end of section 5, 2. 4. 5 ^ 
tn, H aid 65) . 



// 



l^e ciaiis tiiat these th^es are s.>ecific to the ia^a^-o 

context Becomes strohL'er 
as soon- as^ the nanii’estations of the same -anderlyii^- con- 
cept are i3westi|ated anotherlaii^ia^ 
atioaal context, 

to oxaople to the concept of identity aaiiifested hy 
tnc category of eendcr to tocrican EnElish loco fn. 52)-. 
too, tiBoc aomhcrs <tf the catoiiory are ropresented by the 



personal nrojio-ens )h, sho,- it. ihey seoB to eas.r ir*to 
two opncsitions; (1) |t versus, non- it (i. e. ■ eitiier 
Qs Q2* s|i«5 ) { (2) he ye}?sus she « 

She suspcicted seiiantic opposition %h^t corresponds 
to the opposition ^ versus npn^lt is that oi. up:r^adin^- 
vei^ dovn-a^in^. -he sut^ected semantic oppositions 
that correspond to the opposition he versus ^ are, 
on tne one haaa naieneos versus feii:.^ ene.ss (physiological; 



detorzained) * on tic other 



^Beoslversus ai/o,— 



s^eneds • (xi^^urativcly determa^d) 



2he suspected co:;nitive oppositions that correisoond 
to tile sei-antac Oppositions sro: (1) corresponding to- 

up«3?adinii versus dovnaradin^, an opposition oi superior- 
ity Ox fully sexed entities versus inf eriprity of other 
•Siititiesl (2) corresponding t^ both saleness versus 
rejaaleness hnd versus awesoneness, an oo- 

i^aition of paleness conceived as versus 

xepaieiiess conceived ^ euesoiueness./ ' - - 

iilthoueh no tiieiae has oecn PostiiLated as vet -^o-« 

. ihsiericarK * v . * --v 

concept of addntity‘*i4^^iish, it is reasonable to 

aSsuiito that, Since the coi^^tive content of a catecipry 
aanif estin^ this thepe differ so parkedly from the cog- 
nitive cent^ts of Categories oanifestij^ the sape con- 
cept in JPapagO (see Diagran IX) ,, the ibaericaa English. 

thepo likewise will differ frop the coxxesponding Paoago 

thene. 
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126 ^ . 

xp pi! 0 j 06 ijcu. “tiiial; inis o& iiCiiloviiSd liy P*>yc}i&lo'‘-.Gc*l 

stion tha^ ^?ises in this connecticn, is 
hpv/ thf; diiifeirent levels o^ abstraction lend thenselves 
tp..Buch testing (see fn. 4). 
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a)huSy ill tne. ’Pollow-*!^ Study and in the revised version gT 

f ^ I 

the Case Study, noz^ q£ the cultural variables reco^Tiisea 
as relevaiit has been treated in detail, v^reover, in the 
threc: studies ozily a relativeiy ssali saaple bf nanii^ uni-ts 

Ms Men exantned in ssch step.- 
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